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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

1852 Yitschok Leibush Peretz, born on May eighteenth at Zamosc, 
Poland. 

1855 Enters Hebrew School at age of three. Main subject of study: 
the Bible. 

1858 Begins Talmudic Studies at age of six. 

1870 Is married off by his parents, at eighteen, in accordance with Jew- 
ish tradition; divorces his wife five years later. 

1877 Begins the practice of law in his native town of Zamosc. Meets 
with success in this profession. 

1878 Marries Helena, the wife of his own choice. 

1887 Is forced to abandon the practice of law. 

1888 Enters upon his productive literary career in Yiddish. 

1890 Settles in Warsaw. Is employed for the next quarter of a century 
by the Jewish Communal Bureau in a subordinate position. Active 
in Jewish affairs. 

1894 Begins the writing of Hassidic Tales. 

1899 Imprisoned for three months because of his participation in an 
illegal workers* meeting. 

1902-4 Writes his Popular Tales, 

1906-1908 Most active period as dramatist. 

1908 Participates in the Czernowitz Conference of Yiddish writers and 
scholars. This conference stimulates literary productivity and 
scholarship in Yiddish. Begins publication of his Complete Works 
in ten volumes. 

1914 First World War. Active in caring for Jewish refugees in Warsaw. 

1915 Dies on April 3. One hundred thousand mourners at his funeral. 
Eastern Jewry everywhere pays tribute to its poet-laureate. 

1945 Second World War ends. Thirty years after his death, Yiddish- 
speaking Jews in both hemispheres honor their ablest interpreter 
by proclaiming a Peretz year. 



Y. L. PERETZ, BARD OF JEWISH REBIRTH 

Jewish history, the continuous record of Jewish experience, 
is measured not in centuries but in millennia. It is not re- 
stricted to any single territory but covers the civilized globe. 
Lands in which Jewish life flourishes in one era may be de- 
nuded of Jewish activity during a later era. It is, therefore, 
more fruitful to classify Jewish historic experiences according to 
the various main centers rather than according to the purely tem- 
poral divisions of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, which are so 
useful in recording the experiences of Occidental peoples. Thus, 
we can differentiate a Palestinian, a Hellenistic, a Babylonian, ia 
Spanish, and an Eastern European cycle. The duration of a single 
cycle may be as long as the entire history of some more populous 
and temporarily more mighty nations. 

The Second World War marks a definite turning point in 
Jewish history. It marks the end of the Eastern European era 
and the beginning of the American era. At the dawn of our cen- 
tury Eastern Europe, between the Elbe and the Dnieper, contained 
more than half of Jewry. By 1945, however, when the Second 
World War came to a close. Eastern Jewry lay prostrate and deci- 
mated. But despite the slaughter of six million men, women, and 
children. Hitler's supreme effort at annihilation of the Jews as a 
significant group on the world scene failed. He merely suc- 
ceeded in definitely shifting the center of Jewish cultural life, 
even as Pharaoh and Nebukadnezar had done before him. To- 
day America, which contains half of the world's Jews, has 
apparently taken over the leadership that Eastern Europe is 
too feeble to retain. America has become the present focal point 
of Jewish history. Tomorrow it may again be Palestine, the 
cradle of the Jewish nation, and in centuries-to-come it may be 
some other land hardly envisaged by twentieth-century eyes. 
American Jews can find the key to an understanding of them- 
selves in the realization that they are now the main heirs of the 
Jewish cultural tradition, which does indeed go back to Biblical 
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and even pre-historic times but that, in the more immediate past, 
was shaped, distorted, modified, and developed by unforgettable 
experiences of half a thousand years in Eastern Europe. An Amer- 
ican Jew can learn a great deal about his own reactions to life's 
problems and even to specific American problems by studying this 
seemingly remote civilization. 

Y. L. Peretz is the supreme literary artist of Eastern Jewry. 
From his masterpieces perhaps more than from the cold chronicles 
of objective historians, one can gain insight into the moods, 
morals, and folkways of this colorful cultural epoch and into pat- 
terns of behavior from which most American Jews are removed 
by a generation or two or three. 

Peretz, who was born in 1852 at Zamo^c (pronounced Za- 
moshch) in Poland and died in 1915 at Warsaw, experienced 
all the ferment and restlessness that swept Jewish life from the 
mid-nineteenth century until the First World War. He was 
reared in the orthodox religious tradition that had persisted 
with but slight changes since the Middle Ages. Early in life, 
however, he ate of the sweet and somewhat poisonous fruit 
of the Enlightenment or Haskala. Nor did the heady wine 
of Jewish Romanticism or Hassidism pass him by without leav- 
ing profound imprints upon his personality. He participated in 
the rejuvenation of Hebrew and led the movement for the 
elevation and purification of the Yiddish tongue. He was part 
of the cultural revival in the lands of the diaspora, but there 
also penetrated to him the call of the Lovers of Zion. 

Peretz belonged to a generation that was no longer satisfied 
to continue in the unchanging ways of its fathers or to pay lip 
service to religious observances and ancient rituals which to them 
appeared as a moat of stagnant waters separating the walled 
Jewish fortress from the wide world beyond. The talented critical 
youth of his generation experienced parental authority as tyranny 
and the cramped Jewish life with its many taboos and restrictions 
as a prison from which it yearned to break loose. Beyond the 
prison and the fortress-moat lay Utopia and the vast open spaces 
through which streamed the invigorating cultural currents of 
humanity-at-large. Idealistic youth stole forth furtively from semi- 
Asiatic villages or sallied forth boldly from the larger Jewish 
centers, hungry for foreign knowledge, athirst for alien panaceas, 
aflame with longing for unknown freedom and equality, zealous 
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for comradeship with the good, the beautiful, and the true. For 
the sake of a cause greater even than the Jewish cause, for the 
sake of mankind as a whole, the larger entity envisaged in in- 
toxicating dreams, this youth, unwise in the ways of the world, 
became estranged from their own people and divorced from the 
God of their fathers. 

Their hunger was not sated, their thirst was not stilled, their 
longing was not appeased, their zeal was not rewarded with ful- 
filment. Utopia proved to be a delusion, a fata morgana. The 
dreamers of the ghetto were not greeted by the outside world with 
a brotherly kiss. No arms were outstretched to receive them. No 
invitations were extended to them to participate in a feast of 
peoples, in a brotherhood of nations. 

For a time these idealists continued to stammer pleas for 
acceptance within the foreign orbit. They placed their trust in 
socialistic and revolutionary parties, in the promises of liberal 
ministers, and in the allied stnving of nationalities, such as the 
Poles, who were also being oppressed by an autocratic govern- 
ment. But, whatever faint hopes assimilated Jewish youth enter- 
tained ultimately petered out. Political parties misused their serv- 
ices, ministers proved faithless, other nationalities resisted their 
sincere overtures. Then they fell into an abyss of gloom and wal- 
lowed in despair. From this nihilistic mood, they often emerged 
in a penitent frame of mind, angry against the foreign seducers 
and false Messiahs, preferring the ossified Jewish folkways they 
had abandoned and the petrified rituals they had despised, home- 
sick for the God of their childhood, for the synagogue and the 
ancient liturgy, for the intimate joyous ceremonies of Purim and 
Passover, and the awesome spirit of the Shofar season and Atone- 
ment Day. 

Peretz knew this youth well and he often described their 
malady of estrangement and return. It was to some degree 
his own malady, from which he had quickly recovered with 
strength unspent, better able to assume intellectual leadership of 
his people and to battle for their integration as a vital organ in the 
world-organism. 

From the age of three, Peretz too had been stifled by 
the close, stale atmosphere of the old fashioned Talmudic 
schools. At the age of fifteen, however, he was given a key 
to the library of a Jewish scholar in his native town. This 
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library contained scientific, literary, historical, and miscellaneous 
knowledge in foreign tongues. Peretz fell upon this material, 
which was not readily accessible to him otherwise. He taught 
himself the foreign languages and devoured the unfamiliar books 
as though they contained manna from heaven. Secular education 
fascinated him more than did his religious studies. At twenty-five 
he completed the study of Russian jurisprudence and was 
admitted to the practice of law in his native town. Yitschok 
Leibush Peretz even became for a brief period Leon Peretz, in- 
tensely interested in Russia's problems and Poland's soul. 

But his own roots in Jewish soil had been sunk too deeply. He 
recognized the bitter taste of the alien manna before it had poi- 
soned him. He sensed his own homelessness when too far removed 
from his people's weal and woe. Hence his solicitude for the 
estranged Jews who sought to find their way back to their origins. 
He correctly evaluated the importance of their fresh and chastened 
viewpoint, he welcomed them back whole-heartedly, he encouraged 
their participation in Jewish communal activities, he even pleaded 
with the vacillating intellectuals to tend their own native vine- 
yards; but at the same time he admonished them not to offend 
by an attitude of superiority and not to bring in alien ideologies 
as contraband. 

Jewishness was for Peretz not a morass or swamp but rather 
a well of living waters. It was not static or congealed but dynamic 
and evolutionary. He did not ask for strict adherence to the letter 
of the law as laid down at Mt. Sinai, since this tended to arrest 
normal healthy Jewish growth and progress. Biblical Judaism 
was, in his eyes, the base but not the apex of the Jewish pyra- 
mid. He felt that no spot on earth, no moment in time, and 
no particular social class had an exclusive monopoly of Jewish- 
ness, but that everywhere, at all times, and amongst all sectors 
of the people, Jewishness was being lived and the Jewish spirit 
was sprouting, blossoming, and bearing fruit. No matter what 
language a Jew spoke, the intimate Yiddish, the sacred Hebrew, 
or even the more recently acquired tongues such as English, Ger- 
man, or Polish; no matter what ideas he propounded, radical or 
orthodox, revolutionary or conservative, his eloquence was Jewish 
eloquence, his wit was Jewish wit, his sensitiveness to his environ- 
ment Jewish sensitiveness, and his reactions to eternal problems 
Jewish reactions. 
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Peretz was impressed by the inexhaustible energy of the Jew- 
ish people, their tremendous vitality that enabled them and still 
enables them to survive cruel, Gripping blows and ever anew to 
raise their head high up to heaven, to their God. 

Peretz's analysis of the Jewish scene at the dawn of our cen- 
tury does not read like a record of the past but like a description 
of Jewish life in our mid-century decade. In our day, even more 
than in his, Jews are ceaselessly on the move to the snows of 
Siberian forests, to the burning deserts of Africa, to the feverish 
swamps of Latin America, to the remotest corners of the habitable 
globe. They knock at all gates begging entry and are everywhere 
unwelcome, or else admitted reluctantly in driblets, and under 
heartbreaking conditions. They are driven from the European 
continent, which they have so long fertilized with their brains 
and blood and bedewed with their sweat and tears. They are 
expelled from lands in which they lived long before the present 
boastful nations arose and to which they contributed more than 
a proportionate share in the various fields of science, art, morality, 
and industry. 

After every war new boundaries are drawn and new political 
divisions arise. Each upstart nation demands of its Jewish inhab- 
itants new allegiance and new patriotism. Each little state, though 
it live but by the grace of mightier states, still insists on its 
sovereign right to expel its Jewish minority or to deprive them of 
all forms of cultural expression. Each people has its own streams 
and lakes, that flow beneath its own star-studded sky, and each 
people points with pride to its own mountains, fields, and forests 
that whisper to it intimate melodies of long ago and invite to 
dreams of coming greatness. The Jews alone are everywhere and 
yet nowhere; they skirt all streams, lakes, mountains, fields, and 
forests, but are left with nothing, nothing — save an unquenchable 
longing for one little spot, a bit of sandy earth through which 
flows the fabled Jordan. "A scattered and dispersed people, a wan- 
dering people, who seek work everywhere in order to eat, who 
eat from all ovens or hunger in all wildernesses, who cover every 
spot on earth with their sweat and blood — this world-people can 
never forget the land where their historic cradle stood. Their heart 
longs for this home. Their soul yearns to get there. Their prayers 
daily repeat the cry: Jerusalem! Jerusalem! Their main studies are 
the laws of Zion. Their daydreams: visions of Palestine. Their 
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pride: the priests and prophets of old, the kings of the House of 
David. Their love: Rachel, beloved of Jacob. They never say: 
fatherland; they always say: Land of our Fathers, Land of Israel, 
Holy Land. There do they seek their youth, their purity, their 
holiness. If a Jew has gone through life's vicissitudes and has 
accumulated sufficient security for his old age and has provided 
well for his children, he does not sit down to rest and to sing 
God's praises. No, there is one longing still unsatisfied, one desire 
still burning within him: to end his days in the Holy Land." 

Despite the primacy that Jews accord to Palestine, Peretz did 
not believe that all energies should be concentrated in this one 
direction. He held that there were battles for self-preservation 
and for self-expression to be fought by Jews in all other lands 
where they formed a substantial minority. He did not conceive 
of the modern state as a Moloch on whose altar minority groups 
must sacrifice their national individualities. He rather held that, 
just as clans, tribes, and nations were originally formed in order 
to protect the weaker families against the inroads and machina- 
tions of the stronger families, so too did the larger political units, 
known as sovereign states, find their raison-d etre in the protec- 
tion which they afforded the national minorities against the en- 
croachment of the aggressive majority population. If states were 
faithless to their trust, then the Jews need not yield to despair. 
They must, in such event, withdraw into their own inner fortress 
and develop for themselves their own cultural institutions, until 
the better day dawned when they could be integrated as a group 
into the larger cultural continents. 

Peretz believed that such a day must inevitably come, but he 
did not expect it in the near future. The immediate outlook was 
not promising and he did not delude himself or his fellow-Jews 
by minimizing the hard road ahead. His messianic visions were 
indeed dazzling and breath-taking, but they were visions of the 
Golden Age at the end of time and not to be realized by his own 
generation. 

Peretz told his generation that theirs was a world to whom 
the redeemer had not yet come, a world of sin and suffering, a 
world in which God's word was not supreme and in which justice 
did not prevail. God's people, the guardian of justice, must bide 
their time. They must not compromise with injustice even though 
assailed on all sides. They must not abdicate, even though cut 
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off from food and drink. At the same time, they must not wait 
for equal rights to be brought to them by others on a silver 
platter or for a magnanimous act of liberation by pitying out- 
siders. "A universal, inter-group cannibalism has gripped the 
world and in this cruel war you will not awaken any sense of 
justice or conscience." 

Peretz saw no difference between the actions of modern states 
and those of medieval monarchs, save that the latter were more 
frank in their brutality toward the Jewish minority while the 
former cloaked their intentions in revolting hypocritical phrase- 
ology. When a medieval ruler needed money, he opened the gates 
of his country to Jews, and because of this gracious privilege he 
demanded that the Jews love him and his land and kiss the soil 
that gave them refuge. Hardly did the Jews bow to the ground, 
kiss the soil, and come to love their adopted land, when the 
monarch felt the need of more money, ever more money, until 
the guests were plundered to the last farthing, and then they were 
expelled as useless beggars. The modern European states did not 
behave any differently towards their patriotic and super-patriotic 
Jews. Most of these states participated in the plundering of Jewish 
possessions and then discovered that the Jews as an impoverished 
group were no longer an asset. 

Peretz believed in Jewish self-emancipation in the diaspora. 
His most venomous darts were directed against those Jews who 
placed their hope for the salvation of the Jewish people upon 
liberal Christian forces and upon democratic and socialistic parties. 
The first demand of these forces and parties was that Jews give 
up Jewishness, disown all specific Jewish interests, deny their 
brotherhood with their fellow- Jews in other countries, and cast 
aside three thousand years of Jewish culture. In return, Jews 
would be permitted to pay the bloody costs of liberating other 
peoples and allowed to pull the chestnuts out of the fire with 
bare hands, so that others might enjoy a meal. 

Peretz warned Jews not to be misled by the rosy promises of 
politicians, who were most eloquent when in opposition to a 
government and bore no responsibility for official acts and pol- 
icies. Experience taught that, the moment these politicians came 
to power, they proved incapable of healing the severe Jewish 
wounds with mere phrases and found it inconvenient to go beyond 
words. He asked Jews to face the bitter truth that, though they 
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were the first to preach justice, they themselves would be the last 
to receive it, and that, though they fought in the vanguard of all 
movements for the salvation of the conmion people, they them- 
selves would be the last to attain salvation. 

When the Russian Revolution of 1905 roused the enthusiasm 
of Jews everywhere, Peretz called attention to the pogroms that 
accompanied it, Peretz's essay '*Hope and Fear" formulated his 
position. He welcomed the destruction of the old order, but he did 
not expect Utopia to result from any new revolutionary regime. 
In another essay, entitled 'The Day," he spoke out even more 
frankly: 

''My people have been chosen for shame and scorn, wounds 
and suflFering, beatings and pain. But thereby, they are driven to 
the outermost bounds of human justice, to the last milepost on the 
road to human freedom, to the final victory over physical power 
and physical oppression. The so-called majority, on the other 
hand, in whose name you speak and which you want to make 
happy, is only another of the many forms of oppression. My peo- 
ple's brow has been branded with the mark of Cain and thereby 
my people are cursed to wander eternally, cursed but also blessed. 
In the hands of the Jew, the reddest of all flags has been placed 
forcibly and he has been told: 'Go, go on and on, with all liber- 
ators, with all fighters for a better tomorrow, with all destroyers 
of Sodoms. But never may you rest with them. The earth will 
burn under your feet. Pay everywhere the bloodiest costs of the 
process of liberation, but be unnamed in all emancipation procla- 
mations, or be rarely or scarcely mentioned. Go and bleed further! 
You are the weakest and the least of the nations and you will 
be the last for redemption. As long as a single stone of the old 
walls is left standing, it will rest on your shoulder and weigh you 
down. As long as blood is shed anywhere or a will suppressed or 
a wing clipped, it will be your blood, your will, your wing. You 
will be the last to be freed, on the day when man will rise above 
the earthly, all-too-earthly, when human worms will be trans- 
formed into human eagles.' Don't be so proud of your red flag, 
revolutionists, it is but a weak reflection of the bloody fla/> 
in the hands of the Chosen People — of the people, cursed and 
blessed to be the last of the redeemed, to be the eternally bleed- 
ing, highest soaring expression of the divine in life. I go with 
my people. My soul is inflamed by the glory of their flag and I cry 
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out: Jews of ail lands and states, unite! Long and dangerous is 
the road. Close ranks!'" 

Peretz was the tribune of the Jewish people, the voice of their 
conscience, the spokesman for their masses. The hundred thousand 
Jews that marched in silence through the streets of Warsaw in 
1915 to pay final tribute to him on the day of his funeral were 
but a small fraction of the millions he influenced and inspired 
throughout the past half century. He spoke the language of the 
common man and he expressed the pain, idealism, and messianic 
hope, that was lodged in the Jewish heart. He once related the 
following Greek story and it is his own story: 

When Sparta was besieged and the situation within the town 
became critical, a call for help went out to Athens. The Athenians 
responded by sending a single hunchbacked person. Sparta gnashed 
its teeth in anger. But this unwarlike person was the poet Pindar. 
He took up his position in the market-square and sang a martial 
song that lent strength to all enfeebled hands and roused all 
faltering hearts to renewed deeds of valor. The foe was repelled 
and victory won. 

Peretz was the Jewish Pindar. He revived faltering Jewish 
hearts and strengthened enfeebled Jewish hands. The spirit he 
called into being grew and flourished until it attained the height 
of heroism a generation later in the Battle of the Warsaw Ghetto, 
when the naked hands of Jewish men, women, and children went 
into action against the tanks and cannons of Nazi hordes. The 
Jewish heroes and heroines who manned Warsaw's ghetto walls 
went down fighting for a more moral world, even as did their 
ancestors who manned Jerusalem's walls nineteen centuries ago. 
Their spirit is in the pages of Peretz. It is an indominable spirit. 
It is as good a heritage as any that could have been bequeathed 
by the Jews of Eastern Europe to their heirs and kinsmen on 
America's soil. 



PARTI 
STARLIGHT AND DREAMLAND 



INTRODUCTION 

Themes of literature and folklore wander from land to land 
and from century to century. In the course of their wandering, 
they are modified by each generation in accordance with its ex- 
periences and by each people in accordance with their traditional 
ways of thinking and feeling. A study of the changes in plot- 
structure, character delineation, thought-content, mood or at- 
mosphere, effected in a particular theme by a particular version 
yields insight into the soul not only of the individual writer but 
also of the people whom he mirrors and the age to which he 
speaks. The more universal the theme and the more gifted the 
writer, the more fruitful are the results of such a comparative 
study. 

One of the finest and least known masterpieces of Peretz is 
the long narrative SelfSacrifice. From the viewpoint of compara- 
tive literature, it is the Yiddish version of the Tannhauser theme 
and the Alcestis theme in a most original combination. It de- 
serves detailed analysis. 

Tannhauser was a German minstrel of the thirteenth century 
who led an adventurous life and who became the subject of a 
strange legend immediately after his death. This legend is rooted 
in medieval troubadour lore and is the expression of the Christian 
ideal of asceticism and the Christian negation of this earthly vale 
of tears. Italian chapbooks of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies reveal to us various stages of the growing legend. A Ger- 
man folksong of the sixteenth century shows the story full-grown 
and contains the basic structure which Is followed by the later 
versions. During the Victorian Age, the Tannhauser legend ex- 
perienced its most popular revival. English poets, such as Richard 
Monckton Mllnes, William Morris, Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
and John Davidson, seized upon this theme as a vehicle to voice 
the re-awakened Interest In the conflict between paganism and 
Christianity. German poets, such as Achim von Arnim, Clemens 
Brentano, and Heinrich Heine, popularized the legend among 
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their countrymen. It is Richard Wagner^s dramatic and musical 
version, however, which has been most influential and has had 
the greatest vogue throughout the Christian world for the past 
century. 

A comparison between the interpretation of Wagner, the 
literary representative of the Christian Occident, and that of 
Peretz, the literary exponent of Eastern Jewry, can therefore serve 
to focus attention upon several fundamental differences between 
the two cultures. 

Wagner*s Tannhauser is a knightly Minnesinger who is torn 
between his love for the saintly Elizabeth and the beautiful she- 
devil Venus. Unable to resist the lure of the flesh, he descends 
to the Venusberg and spends passionate years in the fascinating 
mountain grotto of the heathen goddess. Ultimately, however, 
sense-life begins to cloy upon him. All the wiles of Venus and 
all the charms of her Amorettes are unable wholly to stifle the 
souFs cry for salvation from the bondage of the flesh and the 
souFs longing for the heavenly realm of the Virgin Mary. Wrest- 
ing himself loose from the arms and lips of the infernal deity, 
Tannhauser returns to his former haunts and is welcomed by the 
saintly Elizabeth and the Landgrave of Thuringia. At a singing 
festival, arranged by the Landgrave at the Wartburg, the Minne- 
singers of the realm are called upon to sing love's praises. While 
all the contestants sing of heavenly love, the desire of the soul 
for the unattainable, Tannhauser interrupts with hymns to Venus 
and the intoxicating love that sets all the senses aglow. Horrified 
by this minstreFs impulsive revelation of his sojourn at the court 
of Venus, the Landgrave banishes him from Thuringia and from 
all association with the pure angelic Elizabeth. Tannhauser, be- 
coming aware of the enormity of his crime, is advised to betake 
himself as a pilgrim to Rome and to confess his sins to the Pope. 
He is to accept whatever penance the Holy Father decrees for 
him, since no form of atonement can be deemed too severe when 
the soul's salvation is at stake. Tannhauser dons a pilgrim's robe 
and, staff in hand, he wanders on to Rome. There he confesses 
his great sin but the Pope refuses him absolution. Pointing to the 
withered staff, he tells the pilgrim that there was just as little 
likelihood of the penitent escaping eternal damnation for his 
enormous crime as there was of the staff again bearing green 
leaves and again bursting into bloom. Realizing the hopelessness 
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of ever obtaining salvation, Tannh'auser makes his way back to 
the mountain of Venus, so that he may at least experience 
hellish joys at the side of his demonic paramour, since heavenly 
joys are eternally closed to him. His despair is premature, how- 
ever, for, in God's eyes, no sinner is beyond redemption. The 
penitent, whom even the Pope dared not pardon, is forgiven by 
God. A miracle takes place. The withered staff bursts into blossom 
and bears green leaves. The intercession of the holy Elizabeth at 
the gates of heaven saves Tannhauser just as he is about to pass 
through the portals of the Venusberg. He breathes his last, puri- 
fied of sinful longing. 

To a Jewish narrator writing for a Jewish audience, this 
entire problem, the conflict between asceticism or heavenly love 
and Venus or earthly love was largely devoid of meaning. Jewish 
men were generally married off by their parents at the age of 
eighteen and women even earlier. No matter how tragic their 
fate, Jews did not look upon this earth as a vale of tears and 
did not accept asceticism as a desirable goal towards which human 
beings should strive. Hence the erotic themes and sex problems 
that form the main content of Occidental literatures were reduced 
to a more subordinate role in Jewish literature. Until the dawn 
of our own century less emphasis was placed on the hunger for 
love, the desire of the flesh, the battle against the sex instinct. 
Greater emphasis was placed on the hunger for knowledge, the 
desire for learning, the urge to fathom God's ways with man. 
The ideal was a life devoted to Torah. By Torah, in the widest 
sense, the Jew meant not merely, and not primarily, the five books 
of Moses but the entire literature dealing with divine lore, espe- 
cially the inexhaustible treasures of the Talmud and its com- 
mentaries. A lifetime of study was inadequate to master the 
accumulated wisdom of centuries upon centuries, the brooding of 
the best Jewish minds on eternal problems. Torah did not con- 
sist of volumes to be read but of ideas and generalizations to be 
analyzed, dissected, interpreted, and debated in oral disputations 
with oneself and with others. 

The conflict of Tannhauser between Venus and the Virgin 
Mary, between physical lust and spiritual adoration, is therefore 
transmuted in Jewish literature into a conflict between Torah for 
the sake of gain and Torah for its own sake, between learning 
with a utilitarian aim and learning with no motive other than 
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better to comprehend God's world and to justify God's acts. 
Hananya, the Jewish Tannhauser, is placed by Peretz in the midst 
of this conflict. He strays from the path of true learning, he 
succumbs to the temptation of showing oflE his knowledge, he 
delights in refuting and confounding other scholars. His knowl- 
edge is essentially negative and hence sinful. He pierces the Torah 
with verbal spears and swords and spreads ruin and havoc every- 
where. At a wedding feast, paralleling the Wartburg festival, the 
Jewish Tannhauser displays his sophistry and tricks of argu- 
mentation in a most devilishly skillful fashion and is cursed by 
the headmaster of Jerusalem's School of Learning, who tells him: 
"Hananya, you can ruin an entire world. It is better that you 
forget your learning!" That very moment something snapped in 
Hananya's brain, he forgot every word of Torah he had ever 
learned. To live in spiritual darkness without the light of Torah 
is for a Jew equivalent to damnation and hellish torture. No 
penance is too severe, if it can gain for a person readmittance 
into the realm of the learned. 

But whence is salvation to come? Hananya wanders forth 
into exile, garbed in linen rags, with a hempen rope about 
his loins, and a pilgrim's staff in his hand. There is as little 
likelihood of his soul bursting into blossom and recollecting 
Torah as there is of his staff blooming again and bearing 
green leaves. Hananya roams about in the desert, pondering 
mournfully on his young years that are to pass away without 
a ray for his darkened mind. Exhausted, he falls asleep and 
in a dream he is told to go to the good-hearted Reb Hiya 
of Safed's School of Learning and to make a full confession of 
his sin. There Hananya will find atonement, the staflF will bloom 
again, and he will be spiritually reborn. Elijah the Prophet, a 
power in heaven no less efficacious than the saintly Elizabeth, has 
interceded for him. 

The Tannhauser-version lets the Minnesinger die immediately 
after his redemption from sin, so that he might enter into heaven 
as a purified soul, unsullied by further earthly contacts and 
temptations. An early death is also foretold for Hananya and yet, 
were this destiny fulfilled, the whole tale would not be meaning- 
ful from the viewpoint of Jewish tradition. The Christian's striv- 
ing is to escape this world and its bonds. The greatest reward for 
the penitent is to be received, purged of sin, in the realm beyond 
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death. The Jew, however, strives for knowledge in this world, 
so that he may live more fully here and now. Knowledge ob- 
tained on the brink of death is for him less useful than knowledge 
which he can apply to increase his own happiness and to gladden 
all living creatures. Hananya must, therefore, be redeemed from 
ignorance and spiritual night, but not at the cost of death. A way 
must be found to annul or to circumvent even a decree of fate, 
immutable though it may seem to be. 

The most famous example of the successful snatching of a 
human being from the realm of death, despite a decree of fate, 
was the story of Alcestis and Admetus, an ancient legend given 
its best classical interpretation by Euripides and persisting in folk- 
lore throughout medieval and modern times. In Peretz's use of 
this legend, the Jewish stamp is as unmistakable as is the Greek 
view of life in the ancient adaptation or the medieval Christian 
approach in Hartmann von Aue's version of the twelfth century 
or modern psychological motivation in Robert Browning's ren- 
dering during the past century. 

The legend of the Euripidean Age is as follows: 

In ancient days King Admetus ruled happily over a 
prosperous land and was married to a devoted wife, Alcestis. 
But a cruel fate decreed for him an early death. Only 
one way remained for him to avert the fulfilment of the destiny: 
if he could get someone else to die in his place. None of his loyal 
subjects and not even his aged parents were willing to forego 
the most precious gift of life. Alcestis made the supreme sacrifice, 
however, and for her husband's sake she descended into the 
shadowy realm of Hades. Her unselfishness was rewarded and 
she was returned to life and to her husband. 

The medieval form of this legend, best recorded in the version 
of Hartmann von Aue and more recently in those of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow and Gerhart Hauptmann, has the following 
content: 

Once upon a time there was a Crusader Heinrich von Aue 
who was stricken by leprosy while at the height of his fame and 
happiness. He became an outcast, doomed to an early horrible 
death. Onlv one possibility for a cure was made known to him: 
if he could bathe in the blood of a virgin who sacrificed herself 
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for him of her own free will. None of the highborn ladies could 
be expected to forego life for his sake. A peasant girl, however, 
was ready to perish for his sake. At first he agreed to accept 
her offer but at the last moment it dawned upon him that 
a girl who behaved thus was a more valuable personality than he 
himself, and he refused to let her go through with the ordeal. 
This purification of his soul of selfishness and worldliness effected 
also a purification of his body and he emerged from the experience 
with renewed health and greater happiness. 

The Yiddish form of the legend in the version of Peretz is 
as follows: 

Hananya, the penitent pilgrim, is to be permitted to expiate 
his sin. He is to marry a good wife and is to die on the eighth 
day after the wedding. The marriage ritual with its sevenfold 
blessing is to serve as atonement for half his sin and his death 
for the other half. He himself is unaware of this fate in store 
for him, but the daughter of the headmaster of Safed's 
School of Learning learns of this decree from her father and, 
unknown to anyone, she undertakes to circumvent fate. She is 
married to Hananya. On the eighth day after the wedding, at the 
very moment that the staff of this penitent blossoms again and 
he recollects the Torah he once knew, she steals into the garden 
in his disguise and the poisonous snake, sent to bite Hananya, 
mistakes her for his assigned victim and bites her. At the heavenly 
Seat of Judgment the error is discovered and her soul is ordered 
back to its body. She refuses to return, however, on the ground 
that nobody can be required to suffer twice the pain of dying. 
She will go back only on condition that her first death is accepted 
in lieu of Hananya's death. The heavenly host agrees and Ha- 
nanya lives on to become a great sage in Israel. 

In the classical version of the story, the woman, who among 
the Greeks occupied a lower position than the man, sacrifices her- 
self for him and he accepts her sacrifice as a matter of course. 
He is at first unaware of his extreme selfishness, since he is, after 
all, her lord and master, her king and husband. 

In the medieval version, it is a peasant girl who is ready to 
give up her life for the superior aristocrat and to obtain in ex- 
change a happier and more blessed existence in paradise. Not 
until the last moment does the lord have scruples about accepting 
the sacrifice of the serfs daughter. 
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In the Jewish version, however, it is a wealthy and gently 
nurtured young lady who voluntarily gives up her life for a beg- 
gardly student; it is the daughter of Safed's most prominent Jew 
who of her own free will marries the accurst youth, even though 
she is aware all the time that he is doomed to an immediate death. 
For only thus can she redeem his soul from the darkness envelop- 
ing it. There is no claim upon her as in the case of Alcestis, 
who owes everything to her husband and yields to the insistence 
of the royal egoist for a sacrificial victim. Nor is she exchanging 
a miserable earthly existence for a more blessed abode as in the 
case of the medieval peasant girl, who as vassal owes some alle- 
giance to her lord and looks forward to a heavenly reward 
for a meritorious act. Miriam, the Jewish Alcestis, has every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain. Hers is the most unselfish love 
of all. Furthermore, unlike the classical Admetus and the Chris- 
tian Heinrich von Aue, both of whom desire another person's 
sacrifice, the Jew Hananya is completely without knowledge of 
Miriam's plan to die in his stead and he would certainly never 
permit it, if he had the slightest intimation of such a plan. He 
has not a trace of the egoism of his predecessors. His is the purest 
soul among them. 

In combining the Tannhauser and the Alcestis legends, Peretz 
purges these themes of foreign motivation and foreign ideals and 
substitutes Jewish feeling and Jewish idealism. He bathes his char- 
acters in kindness and pity. He infuses into them gentleness and 
warm humanity. He gives them of the sweetness of his own soul. 

In Self -Sacrifice, Peretz opens for his readers the gates of 
dreamland and invites them to stroll about under starlight. 



SELF-SACRIFICE 

Many generations ago there lived in Safed a Jew famed for his 
wealth and good fortune. As a jeweler, who dealt only with precious 
diamonds and genuine pearls, his riches were real and not merely 
hearsay, as is so often the case nowadays. 

He dwelt in a palace of his own, a palace whose windows were 
gleaming eyes looking out upon the Sea of Galilee. A magnificent 
garden encircled this palace, a garden with a most attractive variety 
of trees, with all kinds of fruit, with singing birds, fragrant herbs, 
and luxurious vegetation of great beauty and medicinal value. 

The paths of the garden were broad and fashioned of gleaming 
sand. Along the paths, trees grew aloft until their crowns met on high 
and intertwined and shaded the paths. 

Scattered and dispersed throughout all ends of the garden were 
arbors, wherein to rest, and mirrorlike ponds, whereupon swam hither 
and thither geese of a rare whiteness — a veritable earthly Garden 
of Eden. 

The Jew had his own donkeys and camels, with which to traverse 
the desert, and his own ship, complete with captain and crew, with 
which to sail over the sea. 

In short, would that every son of Israel could enjoy what this man 
had! 

Nor was he niggardly with his wealth: he arranged matches for 
his children with rabbis, theological heads, and outstanding scholars 
of Babylon and Palestine; he sent his sons to the best seats of learn- 
ing, and when they went forth, he gave unto each of them in most 
magnanimous fashion not only their money but also the inheritance 
that might some day be due them, and all this in cash. At length, 
he was left with only the youngest daughter, his beloved Sarah, whom 
he treasured above all else. 

Sarah was exceedingly beautiful, kind-hearted, and good-natured 
beyond compare. 
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When the time came for this sole remaining daughter to be given 
in marriage, he had the Rabbi of Safed correspond with the head 
of Babylon's famed School of Learning and the latter recommended 
a rare prodigy of this Yeshiva, a young man named Hiya. The letter 
of recommendation to the Rabbi of Safed contained such expressions 
as "the crown of my head," "the crown of my entire Yeshiva," 
"family — of the finest," "background-— not to be surpassed." 

A rumor spread that the young man Hiya sprang from the seed 
of kings. This rumor could neither be denied nor confirmed, because 
during the riots in Babylon, when Hiya lost father, mother, brothers, 
and sisters, and when he himself escaped as if by a miracle, the family 
record casting light upon his lineage disappeared and he himself in 
his great modesty never spoke about the matter. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that people who passed the young man in the street stopped 
to gaze upon him as upon a lustrous image and more than one 
person made a benediction over his beauty, since his appearance was 
princely and the divine spirit rested upon his countenance. 

Hiya settled at Safed at the house of his father-in-law — to a life 
of study and communal service. 

His period of ease and freedom from care did not last long, 
however, because his fadier-in-law died soon thereafter and the young 
man had to assume the heavy burden of business responsibilities and 
had to undertake journeys to distant lands. In other words, Hiya 
became a business man who ranked among the great merchant- 
princes of this earth. 

Practical affairs did not, however, alienate him from his studies. 
When he rode on a camel across the desert, the camel-driver led the 
animal by the bridle, but Reb Hiya himself always kept a book in 
his hand and never lifted his eyes from its pages. When he voyaged 
in his ship, he had a private cabin, wherein he sat alone and occupied 
himself with religious studies, both what is revealed in Holy Writ 
and what is still concealed in sacred works. 

He even found time to learn the seven secular sciences from old 
sheiks, whom he encountered along the caravan trails: the sciences 
of medicine, zoology, astronomy, etc. 

His charity knew no bounds and could not be calculated in exact 
figures, for wherever he went and wherever he tarried, he gave 
lavishly to the needy. He not only put aside a tenth of his profits 
as his tithe for the poor, while still en route, but he also ransomed 
fellow- Jews when the necessity arose. 
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Furthermore, he was able to perform great services to the JewisI: 
community as a whole. The trade in diamonds and pearls brough 
him into close contact with royalty and its ojficials. Because of hi? 
fine personality, his honesty, and his wisdom, he found favor in thei« 
eyes. They had faith in him and in the words that emanated fron 
his lips, and, whenever he interceded in behalf of the Jews, the) 
gladly granted his request. 

He thus became an acknowledged spokesmen for the Jews, i 
mediator when trouble threatened. By the power of his words, he 
annulled monstrous accusations, he liberated from prisons, he savec 
from lashes and chains, he snatched, more than once, doomed victims 
from the hangman's noose. In addition, he saved many young souls 
whom he released from mosques where they were facing forcec 
conversion. 

During the time that Reb Hiya was away on trips, Sarah, hi 
righteous wife, was wont to take his place at their home in Safec 
and carried on all his charitable activities in a manner befitting : 
capable and trustworthy wife. Reb Hiya had complete faith in he 
judgment. He was certain that whoever entered his house famishec 
would leave it sated and whoever came in athirst would go out re 
freshed. He was confident that his mate would raise their onl 
daughter Miriam to follow in the path of righteousness and to gro\ 
up to be good and benevolent. 

And so it really came to pass: the palatial home was always ful 
of guests, poor wayfarers, wandering scholars, rabbis, heads of re 
ligious seminaries. If these traveled abroad to seek funds for thei 
institutions, they would stop off, both going and coming, at th 
House of Reb Hiya's Wife — such was its conmion designation. Sh 
never failed to receive them with a smile and to provide them witl 
the best food and lodging. In return, she asked merely that the 
place their hands on the dear head of her only daughter and confe 
their blessing upon the child. 

The blessings had their effect: Miriam grew up an unusuall 
fine child, a real gift of heaven. All of Safed was proud of he 
and said: '*Hiya's daughter is as bright as daylight and as radian 
as the sun." '*Hers is the charm and grace of Queen Esther." Thes 
judgments were no exaggeration. She was the image of her mother, th 
beautiful wife of Hiya. 

Unfathomable, however, are the ways of God. Besides, did no 
the wise King Solomon state long ago: "Whomsoever God loves, h 
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chastises?" The Creator of the Universe often brings trials and troubles 
to the righteous so that he may test how deep and steadfast they 
are in their faith. 

Be that as it may, Sarah, the woman of so many virtues, sud- 
denly fell sick. Reb Hiya heard the bad news when he was far 
from home. His heart told him to expect the worst. He threw all 
business-matters aside and hastened home, over mountains and valleys, 
seas and deserts. He met with all sorts of hindrances: in the desert 
donkeys and camels collapsed under him because of thirst; on the 
high sea storms threatened to rip his ship asunder — but God was with 
him, he overcame all obstacles, and arrived home safely. Unfor- 
tunately, Sarah was nearing her end. When the saintly wife saw her 
husband, she gathered her strength, sat up in bed, offered thanks- 
giving to the Creator of the Universe for heeding her prayer and 
letting her gaze upon her ideal mate before her death. She turned 
to Reb Hiya, consoled him, and assured him that she was accepting 
the agony of death with the same gladness as everything else sent 
by God. She also spoke to him of her only daughter Miriam, who 
had meanwhile fainted away and had to be carried off. Reb Hiya 
assured her that he would be both father and mother to their 
daughter, that he would not let the hands of a strange woman bend 
or distort or (God forbid! ) break their young seedling. She, in turn, 
promised him that in the other world she would not forget them 
for a moment, that she would always exert herself in heaven to obtain 
for her only daughter a husband of worth, honor, and virtue. If ever 
there should arise a doubt, dispute, or diflficulty in this respect, she 
would do all she could to obtain permission on high to appear to 
Reb Hiya in a dream and would in this way reveal to him the proper 
course of action. . . . Thus she took leave of Reb Hiya and, since 
she had already completed her final confession, she merely repeated 
the cardinal statement of the Jewish faith: Shma Yisroel — "Hear O 
Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is One!" Then she opened her 
eyes once more, looked at Reb Hiya with great love and tenderness, 
and asked him to give regards to her daughter and to accept heaven's 
will without murmuring. Then she moved down from her pillow, 
drew up her feet, turned towards the wall, and her pure soul took 
its flight. 

When the prescribed thirty days of mourning were over, Reb 
Hiya, without a moment's hesitation, liquidated his business, sold his 
pearls, diamonds, and the other precious stones at an almost ridiculous 
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price, and settled down to a tranquil life of study and communal ac- 
tivity at Safed. 

In his palatial home he founded a Yeshiva. He sought out and 
assembled in this institution all the young men of Safed and its 
environs who were adept at learning and he taught them every day 
something worth knowing. They imbibed his wisdom eagerly. The 
poor among them were his special responsibility. He maintained them 
in his palace, two or three to each splendid room. He provided 
lavishly for all their needs. He clothed them like the sons of the 
rich. He even gave them pocket-money, so that if they wished to 
indulge themselves a little once in a while, they should not be em- 
barrassed in the presence of their more prosperous friends. 

When such a young man in due course came to be of marriage- 
able age — eighteen, according to Jewish tradition — ^Reb Hiya would 
send for marriage-brokers and would select for him a suitable match. 
He would see to it that board and other necessities were guaranteed 
in accordance with the student's merits and qualities. He himself 
would provide the dowry, clothing, gifts, and at least half the wed- 
ding-expenses and the marriage-broker's fee. Moreover, he himself 
would lead the young man under the wedding canopy during the 
marriage ceremony — an ofBce usually reserved for a father — and after 
the ceremony he would bless the couple in accordance with the ancient 
rites. As for his own daughter Miriam, he hoped that one day he 
would come across a rare prodigy, a young man who would find favor 
in the eyes of God and man. 

In the course of his correspondence with his relative, the head- 
master of Babylon's School of Learning, whom he used to consult 
both on learned matters and on family affairs, he once wrote the 
following letter in flowery metaphorical Hebrew, a letter which loses 
much of its sweetness when translated into a profane tongue: 

"With God's help I planted a very beautiful garden {the Yeshiva) 
with all varieties of trees bearing fruit of all sorts {the students) 
and whenever a fruit becomes ripe and juicy {of marriageable age), 
I seek out for it a worthy person {a good father-in-law) and I have 
this person make a benediction over it {ivedding-benediction) , If 
God will favor me and show me a citrus fruit of finest quality and 
without blemish, it shall be for my only daughter, my dear Miriam 
(Long may she live!)." 

When the headmaster of Babylon's Yeshiva replied in his usual 
laconic style: "Are there not distinguished scholars in your own 
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Yeshiva?", Hiya then hinted that scholarship was not the main 
consideration. 

"Learning is like water," he wrote in his metaphorical style, 
"Not all waters have their source in the Garden of Eden {not every- 
one engages in learning for its own sake). One person studies to 
satisfy his ego: he wants to surpass and excel his fellow students. 
Another studies for the sake of prestige: he doesn't so much want 
to honor the Torah as he himself wants to receive honor because 
of his knowledge of the Torah. A third has still another unhealthy 
motive impelling him to study: he likes argumentation; his happi- 
ness lies in displaying not God's wisdom but his own cleverness, 
his own original interpretations, his own minute discoveries; he is 
delighted with his own achievements, his scholarly acrobatics. Just 
to be original, he is even willing to twist and distort the Torah 
out of its true context. There is a fourth type of student who is even 
more materialistic. He uses his education as an entering wedge to 
make the proper contacts, to find a provident father-in-law, luxurious 
living, and a fat inheritance. Assuming that among the many stu- 
dents one can be found who is interested in learning for its own 
sake — there is always some stain, some dregs, some blemish in the 
taste. In short, there are many citrus fruits, but Reb Hiya wants 
something superlative, inside and out; the inside of a human being 

is not, however, so easy to discern It is good to respect a person 

but nevertheless to be on guard. Where can a perfect specimen 
be found?" 

The headmaster of Babylon's Yeshiva replied in his customary 
terse style: "If you'll look, you'll find! Have faith!" 

But how shall one set about looking? 

"A person's character is easily discerned by peering into his eyes," 
Reb Hiya was wont to say. "The soul dwells in the body as in a 
prison. The Creator of the Universe in his great mercy, therefore, 
opened for the imprisoned soul two little windows. These are the 
eyes. The soul looks out of these windows, perceives the world, and 
is seen by it. These two unfailing mirrors of the soul are, however, 
obscured by curtains placed in front of them: the lids. A person 
whose soul has some failing tries to prevent too close scrutiny, even 
as a bride with a defect is kept out of sight before her wedding; 
and so he lowers the curtains over his eyes, ostensibly out oi 
modesty." 
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In the opinion of Reb Hiya, it would be easier to recognize the 
true character of a human being by his voice. Reb Hiya reasoned as 
follows: 

"A human being may be likened to the product of a potter's 
hand. An ordinary person is no more than a broken piece of pottery, 
but the extraordinary individual, the superior personality, resembles 
a ceramic masterpiece which can contain learning without losing a 
drop. It can do. so because it is absolutely perfect. Yet, how can 
we be sure that such a bit of earthenware has not the slightest crack, 
not even a minute crack invisible to the eye? We knock on the pot 
and listen to its resonance. If the pot produces a pure whole sound, 
we are assured of its perfection. If not, we know it to be all too 
fragile. This test may be applied to human beings as well. 

"A person who is not whole and sound will have in his voice 
some overtone, or undertone, or accompanying tone, or dissonant 
tone, or tremulous tone. He will not have a pure, clear, perfect 
sounding voice. There is one important difference between a human 
being and a pot, however: the former does not respond to our 
knocking with his genuine tone, if it is defective, but has the ability 
to imitate, parrotlike, tones normally alien to him. Did you ever 
hear a sound far away, which you thought belonged to this bird 
or that, and when you came near, you discovered it was the mimicry 
of a parrot? ..." 

Reb Hiya constantly put these observations to the test, as 
follows: 

It was his custom to teach the day's lesson in the forenoon. In 
the afternoon he would let his pupils roam about in the garden; 
he would let them disport themselves in the shade of the trees, taste 
of the fruit — after making the appropriate benediction — inhale the 
fragrance of the various herbs, and repeat the lesson by heart while 
walking, or else discourse about some learned topic. Well, even if 
they engaged in a friendly conversation on a non-learned topic, this 
was no crime. Reb Hiya would shut himself up in his room during 

those hours and study the Torah and its hidden meanings In 

his room was a window looking out upon the garden, a window 
with a heavy silk curtain to keep out the sun. From time to time 
Reb Hiya would take off his spectacles, lay them on his book, cover 
it with a foulard scarf, and put the snuff-box on the top. Then he 
would walk over to the window and stand a little while behind 
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the curtain. He would listen to the voices of his pupils, who were 
walking about in the garden, in pairs or in groups, and who were 
talking to each other as friends do, without the need of being on 
guard or of changing their voices. 

He could not hear and he did not want to hear what they said. 
Only the voices and not the individual words penetrated up to his 

room As the months passed and Reb Hiya failed to hear a single 

true voice, he fell into a mood of despondency. 

Once he went so far as to complain to the Lord: "O, Creator of 
the Universe,*' he sighed, ''the little birds in the garden, who have 
merely an animal soul, sing your praises. My pupils, who have a 
human soul and individuality, study your Torah. Why are the voices 
of your little birds so pure and whole, sounding like the expression 
of perfect souls, while, on the other hand, my pupils ..." 

He didn't finish the thought, however, since he didn't want to 
speak of his own pupils adversely. Nevertheless, his despondency 
remained. 

From time to time new pupils arrived, new voices, but still not 
a single one of the finest quality. 

Once he stopped his daughter Miriam. He looked at her with 
great love and pity and asked her: 

"Dear daughter, do you ever visit mother's grave?" 

"Yes, dear father," she answered and kissed his hand with great 
tenderness. 

He kissed her on the forehead, patted her gently on the head, 
and gave her his blessing. After a while, he asked: 

"And what do you pray for at mother's grave?" 

She lifted her faithful eyes, looked up to him, and said: 

"I pray for your health, dear father! You are sometimes so sad 
and I, alas, don't know how to make you happy. My mother (Peace 
be with her) knew how. So I pray to her that she should instil such 
knowledge into my heart or that she should come to me in a dream 
and teach me how to make you happy." 

He patted her silken cheeks and told her: 

"God be thanked, my daughter, I am in the best of health .... 
There is something else you must ask of your mother!" 

"What, dear father?" 

"When you visit your mother's grave, dear daughter, ask her to 
try, to try hard, and to see that what I have in mind for you should 
be fulfilled." 
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She answered him simply: 
'Tes, dear father!" 



One late afternoon, while Reb Hiya was sitting in his room towards 
the rear of the house, he heard a loud dispute in the forward part of 
the house. He could distinguish two voices: the angry voice of his 
chief assistant and a strange young voice, probably that of a new- 
comer. The latter voice made a powerful impression upon Reb Hiya. 
It had the quality he hoped and prayed for. Reb Hiya closed die 
book he had been studying and wanted to listen further, but the 
pleading voice broke off and he could hear only the assistant's voice 
scolding and reproving. So Reb Hiya rapped on the table as a sign 
that he was calling. The door opened and in came his chief assistant, 
frightened and distraught. He placed himself before Reb Hiya in 
the posture of a servant before his master. His aged face was still pale, 
his eyes were still flashing, and his nostrils were still trembling — he 
was as angry as he could be. 

Reb Hiya quoted to him the biblical warning that anger was as 
great a sin as idolatry. 

"No, master!" pouted the assistant, ''Messiah must be at hand, the 
era when anything may happen . . . because such insolence, such 
temerity on the part of a young man!" 

"Well, well — ^what does he want, the young man?" 

"Oh, just a trifle: to be admitted to your Yeshiva!" 

"Well?" 

"I ask him: 'Do you know the Talmud and its commentaries?* 
He answers: 'No!* — *Do you at least know Mishna?' I continue. 
He again answers: 'No!' — I try to humor him: 'How about En 
Yakov?' — Again 'No!' I go a step further: 'How about the 
prayers?' He bursts into tears. — What's the trouble? Well, he 
can read the prayer-book, but he can no longer remember the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew words. 'Fool, so what do you want?' He wants 
to get to Reb Hiya! 'What for?* He says, he wants to ask you to 
let him sit in the Yeshiva and listen to the daily lessons, perhaps God 
will help him and he will recollect!" 

"Recollect? This means that he once knew and has forgotten," 
sighed Reb Hiya. "A sick person, alas! why be angry with him?" 

"Why be angry? Just listen to the rest of the story. I say to 
him: 'AH right! I'll let you in to see Reb Hiya.' The young man, 
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however, wears a linen suit, with a hempen rope about his loins, 
and he carries a staff in his hand just like a brigand, a whittled 
branch of an almond tree. I tell him: *A11 right, young man, I'll 
let you in to see Reb Hiya, but first change your attire. Haven't 
you got other clothes?' No, he has no other clothes and he doesn't 

want to change He says, he isn't allowed to. 'At least, put away 

your staff!' No, he mustn't lay aside his staff, not by day and not 
by night. Why, he sleeps with his staff in his hand!" 

Reb Hiya realized at once that the young man must be a 
penitent: 

"Let him come in!" 

A pale and lean youth came in, dressed just as the chief assistant 
described him, and remained standing at the door. 

Reb Hiya motioned to him to come nearer. He stretched out a 
welcoming hand and didn't allow the young man to kneel or to 
kiss the hand. When he saw that the newcomer didn't lift up his 
eyes, he asked: 

"My child, why do you lower your eyes before me? Are you 
hiding your soul from me?" 

"Yes, teacher," answered the youth. "My soul has sinned I have 

reason to be ashamed of it" 

Reb Hiya reminded him: "No man may bear testimony against 

himself I request you to lift up your eyes." 

The youth obeyed. 

Reb Hiya looked into his eyes and was seized with trembling: he 
saw before him a soul accurst. 

"My child," asked Reb Hiya, "in your eyes I read that you have 
been accursed — by whom?" 

"By the headmaster of Jerusalem's School of Learning!" 

Reb Hiya knew that the head of Jerusalem's Yeshiva had died 
recently and he asked: "When did this happen?" 

"Two months ago," answered the youth. 

"Right," said Reb Hiya to himself. "Two months ago, he was 
still alive," and aloud he asked: 

"Why?" 

"As to the reasons — I have been told to make a full confession 
to you." 

"Good! And what is your name, young man?" 

"Hananya." 
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"Well, Hananya," said Reb Hiya, standing up, "come along now 
to the evening prayers; then my chief assistant will assign you a 

place at the table After you have eaten, go down to the garden. 

rU find you there and 111 listen to what you have to say," 

Reb Hiya took the young man's hand and led him to the 
House of Prayer adjoining the Yeshiva. 

While walking, Reb Hiya could not help thinking: 

"So young, such a voice . . . and already a penitent . . . already 

accursed, as the eyes clearly reveal strange indeed are the ways of 

the Creator." 



Late that night, Reb Hiya walked about in the garden with 
Hananya. Ever so often, Reb Hiya looked up to the sky, as though 
he were seeking some sign or omen that he could interpret on the 
basis of his astrological knowledge. But the sky remained hidden behind 
a silent gray mist. It was a moonless, starless night. Only the windows 
of the palatial home gleamed in the darkness and by that dim light 
Reb Hiya led the youth to a garden hut. They sat down and Reb 
Hiya opened the conversation in conformity with the rule that it is 
best to begin with some wise saying: 

*Trhere is a Hebrew proverb," he told Hananya. ''D'aga blev 
ish — yesihena" 

"Teacher, what does this proverb mean?" asked the youth. 

Reb Hiya translated it for him from the Hebrew, word for word. 

"It means: d'aga — care (Hananya repeated each word after him), 
blev — in the heart of, ish — a man, yesihena — let him tell another. 
It means: let him pour out his heart." 

Although the youth understood only the translation and not 
the original words, his pale face became flushed like the face of a 
person who was being restored to consciousness after having swooned 
away, a person whose soul was gradually returning to the body. 

Reb Hiya was filled with great pity and told him: "Open your lips, 
my son, and may your words come out into the light. Confess to 
me, my son " 

Hananya then told him a tale strange and wondrous: 



Jerusalem was the town of his birth. His mother was a rich widow, 
and made a good living dealing in spices, 
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She had two children: Hananya and an older sister named Esther. 
As the only son, Hananya was the preferred child, especially since 
he displayed great intellectual prowess from his earliest years. 

When Esther became sixteen and neighbors began to remind 
her mother that the girl was of marriageable age, the widow treated 
the matter rather lightly and always had a ready reply: ''At sixteen, 
thank God, a girl is not yet an old maid!'' The mother's entire 
heart was devoted to Hananya. She hired the best teachers for him. 
Moreover, since she was a distant relative of the headmaster of the 
Jerusalem Yeshiva and could therefore go in and out of his house, 
she would bring over Hananya on a Sabbath every few weeks and 
the rabbi's wife would send the boy into the study to be examined by 
her husband. 

Hananya made an excellent impression upon the head of the 
Yeshiva.The mother was overjoyed as she listened behind the door 
and heard her son praised, or as she looked through a crack and 
saw the rabbi stroke the boy's cheek ever so fondly and honor him 
with the best apple from the Sabbath fruit-bowl. 

Her heart expanded with more delight when the rabbi's wife 
informed her that the headmaster was willing to admit the boy to 
the Jerusalem Yeshiva, even though she had not even applied for 
his admission. For she was reluctant to be separated from the light 
of her life. She wanted him at home near her. She could then ask 
her neighbor now and then to look after her store for a moment, 
while she hurried over to her only son and kissed his every limb. 
She therefore engaged a sage, more learned than the early tutors, 
to teach her boy at home. 

This most learned sage was the cause of the tragedy that befell. 



He happened to be one of those casuistic sages who do not study 
the Torah for its own sake or for the greater glory of God but 
who are primarily interested in showing off their knowledge and 
acumen at the expense of the Torah. This false sage led Hananya 
along his own perverse path. He taught him only sophistry, tricks 
of debate, how to get the best of an opponent in any argument. 
He planted in the young heart the bitter herbs of pride and ostenta- 
tion. Hananya quickly acquired this skill, for, in truth, argumenta- 
tive discourse is a skill and not an aspect of true knowledge, not 
a part of the revelation handed down at Mt. Sinai. Hananya's mother 
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and the general public did not appreciate this distinction, however, 
and so they praised Hananya still more. His mother, foolish woman, 
derived even greater pleasure from these exploits. 

In due time, Hananya imbibed all the knowledge that the false 
sage could teach him and told his mother that he did not need 
any further instruction. The foolish woman thought that she was 
in the seventh heaven. 

Hananya continued along the false path of his own accord. He 
engaged in ever more disputes with young men from the Yeshiva 
and with scholars in general. Always he emerged victorious. Always 
he put his opponents to shame and made them feel like ignorant 
fools. He carried on thus until his actions were called to the attention 
of the head of the Yeshiva. The latter said: "Childish pranks! Some 
day he will become a real sage!" For the present, he asked that 
someone should go with a message from him to Hananya's mother 
asking her to give her son a spanking for such behavior. 

"A mother may do so!" he said. 

Well, instead of a spanking, the silly mother gave him a kiss 
and even bought him a nice present for his cleverness. 

This encouraged Hananya still further and made him still 
bolder. He ran about in synagogues and Houses of Learning and 
showed off his skill. Wherever a pupil sat studying some Talmudic 
passage, he interrupted by asking questions about that very passage, 
listened to the explanation, and then pointed out a possible objec- 
tion. He did this until his adversary became confused and Hananya 
could then prove to the satisfaction of the entire audience that the 
pupil was utterly untalented. 

It even happened at times that, when a young man was expound- 
ing a thesis in public or a sage was delivering an address, Hananya 
jumped up on the platform, just as the other person was concluding, 
and quickly set the thesis at naught or dissected the address with his 
tongue as with a scissor, ripping through his adversaries* arguments 
as through cobwebs and holding all of his opponents up to ridicule. 

Again an appeal was made to the head of the Yeshiva and he 
issued a sterner decision: "Go to his mother," he told the complain- 
ants, "and ask her in my name to give her son a severe lashing." 

Instead of a severe lashing, Hananya got more sweets than 
before and more beautiful gifts. As a result, he persisted still further 
in his wicked ways. When the head of the Yeshiva was informed 
for the third time, he sighed and said that he himself was reluctant 
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to punish the youth whose learning was prodigious but that it was 
perfectly proper for a mother to administer well-deserved punish- 
ment. Told of the mother's coddling of Hananya, he asked that the 
youth himself be called. Hananya came in full of overbearing in- 
solence. The head of the Yeshiva began a conversation about the 
Torah but was soon interrupted by several insolent, pointed ques- 
tions, then by questions piled on questions. Hananya displayed his 
great acumen and hurled a barrage of Biblical and Talmudic quota- 
tions The master listened patiently and without a trace of anger. 

Then he replied modestly: 

"Listen, Hananya! Your entire knowledge is essentially negative, 
your entire skill lies in refutation, your entire power consists in 
pointing out the weaknesses of others, in saying *no' and again 

'no* In other words, you have not mastered the entire Torah, 

for the Torah contains the positive statements 'Thou shalt!' as well 
as the negative statements 'Thou shalt not!' You have not learned 
more than the negative part. You are therefore strong in nay- 
saying. Do you want proof that your knowledge is only partial? 
Give us a theory or an explanation of your own " 

Hananya was silent, powerless to meet the challenge. He could 
destroy but not substitute something constructive. 

He offered as explanation: "My teacher didn't teach me that!" 

Then the head of the Yeshiva explained: "Your teacher died, 
and the fires of hell are now consuming him. His negative learn- 
ing does not suffice to save him. He will burn as long as you 
Hananya do not repent and do not tear out of your heart all the 
evil he sowed therein." 

"It is therefore incumbent upon you," continued the headmaster, 
"to have mercy both upon yourself and upon your teacher, and to 
atone by studying the Torah hereafter in true faith and for its own 
sake " 

Hananya rushed to the cemetery to inquire if his teacher had 
really died and when. For he had not heard the news from any 
other source. He was told: "Yes, and the burial took place only 
on the preceding day." The path leading to the grave was pointed 
out to Hananya and he noticed that overnight the grave had become 
overgrown with sticking, burning thistles He realized the mean- 
ing of this growth and resolved to atone. 

Unfortunately, his resolution was upset by the following inci- 
dent: 
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In those days, there lived in Jerusalem an ex-butcher, who had 
been suspected of passing off non-Kosher meat as Kosher. The Jewish 
ritual authorities had therefore sent a learned Jew to look into the 
matter. When this investigator tried to carry through his com- 
mission honestly and thoroughly and appeared at the slaughtering 
unexpectedly, the butcher seized an ax and hurled it at the Jew's 
head. Then he grabbed the wounded victim and threw him out 
on the street. It was a miracle that the learned Jew came through 
alive. A great conmiotion resulted from this incident. The Jewish 
ritual authorities promptly took the next step. They pronounced the 
butcher's products non-Kosher, worse even than swine*s meat. By 
this time, however, the butcher had amassed a considerable fortune 
from his illicit meat and so he closed his store and took to lending 
money at high rates of interest. At the same time, he became an 
informer, lodging with the government a complaint against the 
Jewish authorities. As a result, these leaders were seized, thrown 

into prison, and condemned to floggings and exile The Jewish 

community was helpless to take further action against him, now 
that he no longer had a Kosher butcher-shop. They could merely 
thank God that this wicked person had given sufficient vent to his 
spite and that matters would now quiet down. 

The rich ex-butcher had the heart of a miser and did not enjoy 
his own wealth. He didn't eat, he didn't drink, he dressed poorly, 
and when a garment could no longer be worn, he didn't give it 
away to a poor man but sold it for the few pennies it might fetch 
as rags. He raised big dogs so that beggars would not dare to cross 
his threshold. 

This wicked person had no sons and only one daughter. Her 
name was Hannah. His wife had been modest and righteous. When 
her only daughter was born and when she had become intimately 
acquainted with her husband's way of life, she prayed to God to 
close up her womb so that she might not have sons who would 
follow in their father's footsteps and carry on his wicked ways. 
Her prayer was granted. Hannah remained her only child. All her 
efforts to convert her husband to righteous ways ended in failure 
and ultimately she became reconciled to her fate. Since life with 
a husband who plagued and tortured her proved unbearable, she 
prayed for an early death. This prayer too was granted. Before she 
passed on, she implored her relatives to arrange for her funeral 
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and under no circumstances to reveal to her husband where she 
was buried. 

The wicked ex-butcher thus became a widower. Since no Jewish 
father could be found who would give him a daughter to wife, 
he lived alone with his only daughter Hannah. And, miracle of 
miracles, he loved his child with all his heart and cared for her 
more than for himself. He was ready to indulge her in all the 
pleasures of this world and to spend his entire fortune for her — 
even though his money was dearer to him than his soul. 

Hannah, on the other hand, shunned all pleasures. She remem- 
bered her mother's injunction not to partake of anything at her 
father's house except bread and water. She refused expensive clothes. 
She could easily get along without them, because she never left 
home, not wanting to hear her father cursed and abused everywhere. 

The less the daughter wanted to enjoy her father's wealth, how- 
ever, the more intense was his desire to shower favors upon her. 

Unable to break her resistence, he came to the conclusion: 
"There is one favor she will accept. I shall get her a learned scholar 
as husband." 

When she neared marriageable age, he undertook to seek for 
her a mate of extraordinary qualities, a scholar surpassing all scholars. 
He gave to marriage-brokers long lists of names outside of the city, 
while he himself rushed about Jerusalem and its neighboring dis- 
tricts, inquiring at all Schools of Learning and promising a lavish 
dowry for the proper young man. All in vain. Nobody wanted to 
be associated in marriage with such a despicable person and they 
were unaware of the girl's own true worth. 

The rich man became enraged. He was still more angry when 
a marriage-broker once had the audacity to tell him to put aside 
pride and to accept what was available, a neighboring carpenter 
who made an honest living by the work of his hands, an upright 
individual who wanted the daughter for her own sake, even without 
a penny's dowry. 

Well, what did the rich man do then? 

He got an idea. He sought out two impoverished sages and gave 
them their travel expenses for two years in advance, as well as pay 
which they could leave behind for their wives and children. He told 
them to travel about among all the Jewish communities of the land, 
especially the distant ones where his bad reputation was unknown, 
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and to bring back a young scholar of rare ability as his future son- 
in-law. 

The two Jews were poor. They could not refuse. They accepted 
the expenses for their trip and set out. They traversed the entire length 
and breadth of the Land of Israel — all in vain! 

The reason for their failure was simple enough. The sages spoke 
only of dowry, maintenance, gifts, and not a word about family. 
If they were asked about the prospective father-in-law, they pre- 
tended not to hear, since they didn't want to lie. Everybody felt that 
obviously there must be something wrong and therefore steered clear 
of such a match. 

Meanwhile, the time limit set by the rich man passed by and 
the two sages had to return empty-handed. When they came before 
the gates of Jerusalem, they were overcome with fear. If it were not 
for the fact that they left behind wives and children as living 
hostages, they would have gone to some other country and would 
never have returned to him. They realized that the rich man would 
refuse to believe them. He would feel that they did not carry out their 
assignment wholeheartedly and would persecute them, perhaps even 
to the extent of handing them over to non- Jewish hands 

The two sages sat down and lamented their lot. 

While they were thus sitting in great dejection before the gate 
of Jerusalem, they were approached by a poor lad dressed in white 
linen, with a hempen rope about his loins, and carrying in his hand 
an ordinary staff made of the branch of an almond tree. The lad 
went up to them, greeted them and asked them if they wouldn't like 
to drink and why they were so dejected. He volunteered the informa- 
tion that he himself was living in the desert nearby and that he 
knew of a well of clear water not far away. If they wished, he would 
lead them to the well, because he had no jar in which to bring the 
water to them. They replied that they were not thirsty. They were 
dejected because of worry. In the course of the conversation, they asked 
him who he was and he told them that he was a homeless orphan, 
that he lived outside of any settlement and nourished himself on 
herbs. 

"And have you no desire to learn Torah?" 

He replied that he did learn Torah. Every night, when dark- 
ness settled over the desert, an old man came to him and taught 
him Torah orally. ... He could not look at the old man save from 
a distance, because the latter's eyes glistened in the dark like stars 
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and his white beard was as radiant as pure snow. The old man came 
to him every night, sat down near him, and taught him Talmud 
and its various commentaries .... The two sages wanted to examine 
him and to see whether he was telling the truth. They discovered 
in him a brilliant scholar. Pearls of wisdom poured from his lips. 
They asked him, why he left the desert and what he was doing at 
the gates of Jerusalem. He replied with perfect frankness that the 
old man bade farewell to him on the preceding day, after informing 
him not to expect any further visits. Pointing out the way towards 
Jerusalem, the teacher commanded him to go to the holy city, where 
he would find his predestined mate and his fortune. There he would 
settle down to a life of study and service. "And I," the youth added, 
* must obey the old man." When the two sages heard these remarks, 
they were overjoyed and told the lad: *'Come with us, young man. 
We have a fine match for you." And the young man went with 
them. 

They brought him straightway to their rich patron and introduced 
him to the latter with the words: *'Don't look at appearances. This 
youth is, in truth, a scholar of rare ability. Elijah the Prophet him- 
self taught him Torah." The rich man did not question their testi- 
mony. He was so happy that he immediately arranged the engage- 
ment and set the wedding day for two weeks later. He was afraid 
that a long delay might result in someone casting an evil eye and 
in too much gossip being spread. As a preliminary, he took off the 
young man's ragged clothes and took away his staff. He outfitted 
him with new clothes and new shoes, more suitable for a rich man's 
son-in-law. He kept the old clothes with the intention of selling 
them immediately after the wedding to the first customer as rags 
for a few pennies .... The news of the approaching wedding spread 
quickly through the town. Some said: the worst dog gets the best 
bone. Others gave credit to the bride's sainted mother who must have 
interceded to heaven. Still others concluded that God's ways were 
unfathomable. 

The two weeks passed without mishap. The day of the wedding 
arrived. For once, the rich miser opened his purse-strings and gave 
a feast for his daughter such as is rarely seen nowadays. In honor 
of the bridegroom, all the Jewish notables of Jerusalem appeared at 
the wedding and all the students of the Yeshiva came to the pre- 
liminary reception. Among the guests was also Hananya. 

While waiting for the veiling of the bride, the groom discoursed 
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on a very subtle point of Jewish law before the assembled young 
men, experienced scholars, Jewish officials, and the head of the 
Yeshiva. In the adjoining room the preparations for the veiling 
were already completed, the musicians began to intone a solemn 
melody. The chief rabbi and the head of the Yeshiva, who were to 
lead the groom to the canopy, were already holding yellow candles 
in readiness for the wedding procession. From the groom's lips Torah 
was pouring forth like oil and spreading among the audience like 
the fragrance of incense. His eyes were radiant as the stars. All 
gaped and listened. Hananya too. He kept his word. He had no 
desire to refute what he heard. On the contrary, he was genuinely 
delighted by the stranger's interpretation. He was really happy that 
from now on he would have a companion in his studies, a friend 
with whom it would be worth discussing questions of a scholarly 
nature. He felt himself growing ever fonder of the bridegroom, 
ever more attached. He would like to gQt up and kiss the brilliant 
young man. No sooner did this generous thought come to him, 
when he did indeed get up to carry it out. On the way, however, 
he slid off the right track! 

While passing the crowd, he heard one youth saying to another: 
"The groom is a better scholar than Hananya." The other youth 

replied: ''Hananya is a fool by comparison " This was too much 

for Hananya to stomach. A wound in his heart burst open. He 
felt stung as by a serpent. An evil impulse got the better of him. 
He stopped and prepared to pounce. Suddenly he began to speak, to 
refute. Pitch and brimstone poured forth from his mouth. For a 
moment, he sensed that he was loading sins upon his soul, that he was 
opposing the wisdom of the Prophet Elijah, the true Torah, that he 
was piercing the Torah with spears and swords, that he was killing 
the Torah. He became frightened and wanted to stop talking but 
found that he could not. He continued to talk without his own will, 
even against his own will. A devil was talking through him! He saw 
the bridegroom turn pale with fear, stagger, and collapse on a 
chair 

At this moment the house becomes a veritable hell. The old 
miser becomes enraged and roars like a lion: 'Tve been deceived! 
I've been fooled! I've been swindled!'* He rushes about like mad. 
He discovers the poor sages who were his emissaries and marriage- 
brokers; he beats them up and tears out their beards. He runs across 
to the musicians, tears the instruments from their hands, throws 
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these about, and smashes them. He runs over to the bride who is 
standing in the middle of the room and tears her away from the 
veiling-ceremony. He runs out to a different room and comes back 
with the groom's old clothes: the linen suit, with the hempen rope, 
and the white staff. He tears the new clothes from the back of die 
semi-conscious groom, pushes him out of the room half-naked, and 

throws the old clothes after him The notables of Jerusalem and 

all the other guests run away in terror. Hananya alone remains. 
He still stands rooted to the same spot and hears the rich miser 
shout: "It's a pity to waste such a feast! Bring in the carpenter! 
Prepare the wedding-canopy!" At this point Hananya finally manages 
to tear his feet loose from the floor and to escape from the room. 

The head of the Yeshiva meets him in the street, stops him, and 
tells him: "Hananya, you can ruin an entire world. It is better that 
you forget your learning!" 

That very moment (continued Hananya) something snapped 
in my brain, something burst inside, and I was left like an empty 
cage from which the pigeons had flown, I was left without a word 
of all I had learned. I fell at the feet of the master and begged for 
atonement. He sighed: "Who knows whether there is atonement 
for you?" 

I began to sob violently and he pointed out that the bridegroom 
was standing not far away at the corner of a house, not knowing 
where to go in a town strange to him. 

"As a first step," said the headmaster, "go over to him and ask 
him for forgiveness." 

I was afraid to go but he urged me on: 

"Go over and persuade him to go home with you to your mother. 
Ill join you there." 

I went over to the disgraced groom. When he caught sight of me, 
he rushed to meet me. Before I could put in a word, he called to me: 

"Forgiven! Forgiven! With all my heart! The match was not 
destined for me!" 

I would have felt better, if he had given me a beating. Instead 
he put his hand on my shoulder and called me friend. 

I replied: "What sort of friendship can there be between an 
ignoramus and a learned scholar?" He looked up astonished and I 
told him of the curse with which the master of the Yeshiva cursed 
me. He answered: 
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"If my old teacher (meaning Elijah the Prophet) appears tc 
me again, I shall implore him in your behalf." 

We came to my mother. On the way I suffered the tortures of the 
damned. He spoke to me of the Torah. I didn't understand c 

word . . . but my heart wept with longing for knowledge In mi 

soul darkness and desolation reigned as in a ruin at night 

When we came in to my mother, I fell on her neck, sobbing 

"Dear mother, God has punished me and you . . . Now you hav« 
an ignoramus as your son!" 

She was horrified and her voice trembled, 

"What do you mean? How so? Who has cast an evil eye oi 
you?" 

I related the entire story to her and pointed out to her the groon 
whom I had disgraced. My mother clasped and unclasped her hand 
and sobbed bitterly. Esther, my sister, stood in a corner with her fac- 
to the wall and her tears flowed ... At this moment in came the heac 
of the Yeshiva and turned first to Esther: 

"Listen, bride, go into the kitchen and prepare something t( 
eat for the scholar." He pointed to the youthful stranger and added 
"If you are fortunate, he is the mate destined for you." 

Esther looked in dismay at the groom and his ragged appearance 
but she obeyed the master and went out. 

Then the headmaster turned to the mother and said: 

"This is no time for weeping. You too are not without blame 
You did not provide for Esther and you did not punish Hananya 
Your behavior was not good! Not good!" 

My mother sobbed still more violently. 

"Don't cry!" the master repeated. "Don't cry! Act!" 

"What? What?" lamented my mother. 

"Will you do what I tell you?" he asked. 

"Yes, yes!" my mother hastened to reply. 

The master then said: 

"First marry off Esther. Here is her predestined mate!" 

My mother burst into a heartrending cry: 

"This fellow in linen rags, with the staff?" 

"Yes, this is the young man whom Elijah the Prophet instructec 
in divine lore. Is this the way you obey me, your relative?" 

"Forgive me, Rabbi! I obey! I obey!" 

Then he continued: "Your son will have to wander forth intt 
exile until he shall awaken the mercy of the AU-Merdful. He toe 
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will some day bring you happiness, some day, later oh ... . JBsthe 
is older!" 

Then he mrned to me: "As for you, atonement might not hav^ 
helped you, for your sin was indeed great. Fortunately for you, how 
ever, the marriage was not approved in heaven and your actioi 
turned out to be of benefit both for the groom and the bride." 

"The bride as well?" asked my mother astonished. 

The master replied: 

"Know that Leah, the daughter of the wicked man, is self 
effacing and righteous. Her saintly mother pleaded for her in the 
realm beyond and succeeded in obtaining as mate for her daughtet 
one of the thirty-six hidden saints that in each generation dwell oi 
earth. You will probably be able to identify him as the carpenter 
whom the rich man dragged to the wedding-canopy, in order tha 
the wedding-feast might not be spoiled, but I beg you to keep thi: 
knowledge a deep secret until he himself makes such revelation 
if ever." 

"How marvelous are the ways of God!" said my mother, some 
what comforted. 

"And now," continued the master, turning to me and to the 
groom, "now, my dear children, change clothes with each other!" 

And to me he added: "Betake yourself immediately on your wan 
dering. Take the staff and guard it as you would your eyesight 
When you go to sleep at night, place it near your head. I shall pray 
that help may come to you and that the staff may blossom again 
Then your soul too will again burst into blossom and you wil 
recollect everything. But remember, I repeat, you may not put or 
other clothes until then. Now go and don't stop to take leave ol 
anybody." 

I changed into the groom's clothes in the twinkling of an eye 
but just then my sister entered, carrying in her hand a plate with a 
pancake. When she caught sight of us in our changed garments, she 
was so stunned that she dropped the plate with the pancake. The 
plate broke with a loud crash and the master cried out: "Congratula 
tions! Good luck!" 

I didn't hear any more, since I was already on my way out. 

Hananya related that, when he left Jerusalem, he immediately 
lost his way in the desert, without bread and without water. He had 
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no great desire for either, however, since he could keep his bod^ 
alive on herbs which he found in the desert. He was in constan 
mortal danger, moving about among all sorts of beasts, snakes, anc 

reptiles. But somehow they didn't harm him They would hun 

and growl among themselves but kept out of his way. Hananya thet 
understood that they had no power over him, because he was onl 
condemned to wander on, exiled and banned, but was not yet fate* 
to die. Once he even imagined he heard a voice call out: "H 
belongs to . . ." but he didn't hear to whom his life belonged. 

Thus he stayed on, day and night, pondering mournfully on hi 
young years that were to pass away without the light of learnint 
without a ray for his darkened mind. If only he could hear a wor 
of Torah! If only he had at least a Prayer-Book! He couldn't pra 
by heart, no, not at all! 

Hananya narrated that once he poured sand on his head an 
that, in order to torment himself, he stood on one leg, crying oi 
to heaven: "Torah! Torah!" Just this one word. He cried with a 
his soul. He carried on like this for an incredibly long time, unt 
the sun set. Then he collapsed on the desert sand and fell aslee 
from sheer exhaustion. He felt himself weeping on even in his slee 
and crying out: "Torah! Torah!" The head of the Yeshiva the 
appeared to the sleeping Hananya. He was swathed in a shrouc 
with a golden crown on his head, and he spoke as follows: 

"Arise, Hananya, your redemption is beginning. God has hear 
your prayer and the Prophet Elijah has interceded for you. Ari^ 
and go forward in a straight direction. You will arrive at Safet 
Go to the good-hearted Reb Hiya. Make a full confession to hin 
Ask him to accept you in his Yeshiva. He will not refuse yoi 
When you become eighteen, he will find for you your chosen mat 
He will pray for you and his prayer always causes a stir befot 
the seat of the All-High. Besides, the marriage-ritual and the sevet 
fold blessings following the wedding serve to cleanse persons of sii 
Help will come to you. On the eighth day after the wedding, yc 
will awaken in the morning and you will find the staflf at the hea 
of your bed blossoming and sprouting almonds. Then your sot 

too will blossom and sprout You will remember everythin, 

except the unpleasant things. You will expound a portion of tl 
divine law before Reb Hiya and your speech will be constructi^ 

and not destructive. Reb Hiya will be happy with you Bu 

whether you will live long," he concluded, "I do not know " 
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Then he disappeared and I awoke. It was dawn. I started out 
and walked and walked until I came to you, Rabbi 

Hananya completed his confession. Reb Hiya looked at him 
sadly and asked: 

"How old are you, Hananya?** 

"Seventeen years and ten months." 

Reb Hiya was lost in thought. "Poor lad — to be cut off from 
life at an early age," he reflected. Hananya meanwhile raised im- 
ploring eyes to Reb Hiya and pleaded with a quiet and trembling 
voice: 

"Teacher, will you accept me in your Yeshiva?" 

"An empty soul," meditated Reb Hiya, "a soul without a word 
of Torah and yet the voice emanating from it has the quality of 
King David's violin." Aloud he replied: 

"Go to sleep, my child. Tell my chief assistant to show you 
where and come to me tomorrow morning for an answer. Now go, 
my child." 

Hananya left and Reb Hiya remained in the garden hut for 
quite a while. He looked up to the sky through an opening in the 
hut and asked: 

"Is he the one IVe been waiting for?" 

But the sky was covered with clouds and gave no answer. 

Why Reb Hiya was unable to accede to Hananya's request im- 
mediately became obvious in the conversation which he had with 
Hananya the following morning. 

"My Hananya, my child," he began when the two were alone 
in a separate room, "know, my child, that I myself have no objec- 
tion to granting your request and to accepting you in the Yeshiva, 
but..." 

Hananya began to tremble violently. 

"Teacher," he said, "let me sit furthest from you, somewhere at 
the end of a bench, in a dark corner, and just let me listen to what 
you teach them, your pupils, just let me listen " 

Reb Hiya comforted him: "I told you that I was willing, but 
I'm afraid. You see, they are, after all, young boys, full of mischief. 
They may, unfortunately, ridicule you and besides, let's not fool 
ourselves, they do know quite a bit, while you, Hananya, do not 
as yet . . . Well, the hatred of those who know towards those who 
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are ignorant is great You will be made to suffer, I'm afraid " 

Hananya burst out joyfully: 

"All the better, teacher. I should suffer and I want to suffer. 
The more I am put to shame and the more I suffer, the sooner 
will the curse leave me." 

"Be that as it may," interposed Reb Hiya, "I have still another 
fear. Your presence may be detrimental to them. You know the 
saying: 'Whosoever shames his friend in public loses his share of 
the better world! 

Hananya replied in a still happier tone: 

"I did not known this but, if it be so, then it means that, although 
I do penance and although the curse is lifted from me, then I shall 
still have no share in the better world beyond. I shall therefore be 

studying Torah for its own sake without any hope of reward 

Good, teacher, good!" 

Reb Hiya drank in his words like fragrant perfume. 

"But, how about the others, how about my pupils?" he asked. 
"How can I let them sin and lose their share of the world beyond?" 

Hananya was silent for a moment and then he asked: 

"Would that still be true, teacher, if I were to forgive them— to 
forgive them beforehand?" 

Instead of replying, Reb Hiya took Hananya's hand, led him 
into the Yeshiva, and assigned him a seat by himself, somewhat aside 
from the others, just as Hananya had requested. 

Reb Hiya began the lesson. From time to time he cast an eye 
on Hananya and noticed the youth sitting with closed eyes and open 
ears, listening intently, his face reddening when he grasped the 
meaning of a word, paling when he failed to do so, and darkening 
gloomily when even the translation was beyond his power of com- 
prehension. Reb Hiya was reminded of a parched camel, lost in the 
desert, suffering from thirst, and cheering up when it heard the 
clear rippling of a brook in the distance. 

During his discourse, Reb Hiya overheard the pupils whispering 
to each other about Hananya, pointing to the newcomer, and mutter- 
ing such slanderous names as "fool," "ignoramus." Reb Hiya was 
pained by their behavior but he did not scold them, because he saw 
Hananya lifting up his eyes and looking at his tormentors with joy 
and fondness, as though they were doing him the greatest favor. 
Then Reb Hiya continued his discourse. 
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The pupils asked questions about the discourse. Reb Hiya replied. 
A lively discussion followed. Hananya alone kept silent. Not a word 
of endorsement or of disapproval of any argument! And yet it was 
obvious that he followed with intense concentration everything that 
was being said. When the discourse came to an end, he was the last 
to leave and he utilized the remaining hours before the late after- 
noon prayers to walk alone along obscure and overgrown garden- 
paths until he came to the deserted hut among the oleander trees. 
There he sat down, in deep meditation, and did not get up until 
prayer-time. 

* 

The chief assistant once came to ask Rey Hiya's advice whether 
to apologize to young Hananya. 

'What's the trouble?" asked Reb Hiya. "Were you angry with 
him again?'* 

'God forbid!" replied the assistant. His story was that, whenever 
he happened to pass the hut among the oleander trees, he heard 
Hananya's voice inside the hut. The young man was either repeating 
the words of the day's lesson in Hebrew and in translation or he 
was praying to heaven with great intensity and inward devotion, 
crying out constantly *'Torah — ^Torah!" as a hungry person might 

beg for bread "From this behavior, I gather that the youth is a 

sincere penitent; I feel that I wronged him during our first en- 
counter; and I fear that I shall some day be punished for this sin." 

Reb Hiya restrained his assistant. He knew that Hananya still 
had a thorny road to travel. But he was happy to note that the youth 
was arousing favorable attention and that even the pupils were 
beginning reluctantly to respect him ever more and more. 

Again the thought came to Reb Hiya: "Perhaps he is, after all, 
Miriam's predestined mate?" But he dismissed this idea: "An igno- 
ramus, despite all efforts!" 

Once Reb Hiya purposely went to the garden hut in the late 
afternoon to inquire of Hananya how he was getting along in his 
studies: 

"Are you making any progress?" asked the teacher. 

"Not yet! I have not yet been found worthy of acquiring 
knowledge but I do grasp more and more, the words are becoming 
clearer to me, I can retain them better in my memory, at least in 
translation." 
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Reb Hiya sighed and said nothing. 

Hananya begged piteously: 

"Teacher, you said: 'Yesihena, let him talk out!' This expression 
remained fixed in my memory. It irradiated my dark soul as with 
the brilliance of diamonds Let me talk to you!" 

"Very well!" agreed Reb Hiya. 

"Teacher, something marvellous has happened to me! In the 
beginning, on the very first day, as I sat before you with closed 
eyes and listened with ears wide open, afraid to lose a single word — 
well, when I closed my eyes, I imagined I was still walking on, 
roaming about in the desert, parched with thirst, my tongue cleaving 

to the roof of my mouth From afar there penetrated to me the 

sweet friendly sound of clear, clear water, refreshing for heart and 

soul I felt God's mercy keeping watch over me and guiding 

me on a straight path towards the revivifying well. As I neared the 
well, the water came to meet me — And now I recognize the 
significance of the well, for I once drank of its living waters but 
an evil man led me off the right track and on to a well of bitter 
waters, poisonous waters, which I mistook for dew of heaven. God 
is, however, extending his help to me now. I am retracing my steps 
to the true well and its waters are coming to meet me, shortening 
my travail. My confidence is rising and I am proceeding with new 
strength. Though I still climb over stones and rocks and thorns, 
I am happy and walk on. I go on, and, as I move forward, to the 
true well, it also moves towards me." 

"Amen! May God help you!" broke in Reb Hiya with a cordial 
wish. 

Hananya continued: 

"Sitting alone in the hut, I become lost in thought at times and 
I imagine that I was like a cage, full of singing birds. The birds 
sang God's praises and hymned his glory. Then a magician came 
and cast a spell upon them and they began to intone melodies of 
a different character, insolent and dissolute melodies. Ordinary people 
did not know the difference and praised the cage and the singing 
birds, but once a pure saintly person passed by and listened to what 
was being offered to the public by the cage and its birds. When 
his ear caught the true meaning of the melodies, he recognized the 
evil tones of lasciviousness and blasphemy. He then went up to the 
cage and said: ^Rather than to sing such melodies, it were better 
for you birds to be struck dumb altogether!' He blew an angry blast 
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of cold air into the cage and immediately the birds were as if 
magically accursed. They ceased their singing and fell down to the 
floor of the cage. There they lie, as if frozen, with folded wings, 
shut beaks, and closed eyes. They lie like the dead..., 

"And when I listen to your discourse and catch a word here 
and there, each word seems to awaken another bird in my cage. 
It opens its tiny eyes and its little mouth and begins to sing with 
a weak voice, with a quiet voice, but the melodies are pure, devout, 
and honest ... it is beginning to move its little wings . . . soon, soon 
it will fly." 

Reb Hiya wanted to comfort Hananya: ''You see, my child, God 
has mercy on you." 

Hananya, however, was not easily comforted. 

''AH this," he complained, "happens to me by day. But as soon 
as the sun sets, the shadows of the night creep again over my soul. 
Within the cage everything is again silent, frozen; wings that were 
beginning to stir are again paralyzed and fall down as lifeless, the 
beaks are shut and the eyes closed." 

Reb Hiya was painfully touched and told Hananya: "Go now, my 
child, to the prayer-services. Ill remain here and pray for you." 

Hananya looked at him with gratitude and deep affection and 
left the hut. 



Reb Hiya was alone. He said the Evening Prayers in the hut and 
was about to go out into the garden to pray under the open sky for 
Hananya. As he approached the entrance of the hut, he saw a few 
steps in front of the hut two snakes entwined about two neighboring 
oleander trees, their mouths bent towards each other so diat their 
tongues of venom almost touched. 

Reb Hiya was acquainted with all the birds and beasts of his 
garden, with those that wing their way high in the sky, with those 
that rest in the branches of trees, with those that creep about at 
a still lower level on the leaves of plants and vegetables, and with 
those that multiply lower still in the grass and on the very ground. 
Reb Hiya soon recognized that only one of the snakes was at home 
in the garden while the other was a strange snake, called "Achnai," 
which he had never before seen in his garden. He wondered why it 
came. Tarrying in the shadow of the hut, he heard this very question 
asked by the native snake and also the answer given by the other one: 
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'1 have come to bite somebody." 

The native snake smiled: 

"You are troubhng yourself in vain. I have been here long 
enough to feel at home. When I arrived, I was most venomous and 
ferocious. I used to bite the students of this Yeshiva. In the course 
of time, however, I stopped biting. Do you know why? Because of 
Reb Hiya, the head of this Yeshiva. He was once a merchant who 
travelled far and wide throughout the world. In the course of his 
trips, he met old sheiks and acquired from them knowledge of the 
seven sciences which had been handed down to them by their 
ancestors. These sciences included also medicine. Following the 
instructions of these sheiks, he brought from distant islands various 
herbs as medicines against our bites. I used to bite and he would 
heal with these antidotes. Finally I realized that all my work was 
in vain and so I have stopped biting altogether." 

"How foolish!" answered the foreign snake. "Herbs help only 
in those cases in which a snake bites of its own accord, out of ancient 
innate animosity dating back to the divine curse on human beings 
and snakes imposed for the sin in the Garden of Eden. The Creator 
of the Universe has a habit to prepare in advance a specific cure 
for each specific plague and, even before he created the venom of 
snakes and serpents, he commanded the earth to sprout healing herbs 
on those islands wherein these living creatures increase and mul- 
tiply I am without fear, however, because I do not come of 

my own free will and I shall not bite out of animosity. I come on 
a mission from the angel of death who sent me to carry out a 
sentence upon a person condemned to death." 

"How will you find such a person here, where there are only 
students of Torah, righteous people?" asked the native snake amazed. 

"Sentence of death has been pronounced upon the youth Hananya, 
who spends hours of meditation every day in this hut." 

"How was that possible?" 

"You see, he exposed to shame a young man of great learning, 
a pupil of the Prophet Elijah, and did so publicly on the very day 
of this person's wedding. A partial penalty was immediately exacted: 
the head of Jerusalem's Yeshiva, who was present, pronounced a 
curse upon the sinner that he should immediately forget his learning 
and, in addition, imposed upon him the following penance: Hananya 
must wander from place to place, dressed in linen clothes, with an 
ordinary hempen rope about his loins, and must carry in his hand 
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a stripped branch of an almond tree. Not until the staff in his hand 
bloom again, will Hananya recollect what he once learned. 

"In other words — never!" interpreted the native snake. 

"Not necessarily!" answered the other snake. "This sentence, how- 
ever, was not acceptable to the powers above. It was regarded as 
too mild. There was a general feeling that Hananya should also be 
deprived of his share in the world-to-come. The Lord of the Torah 
put in a strong objection, however, and could not be budged. Agree- 
ment was reached that the youth should be permitted to expiate his 
sin. He is to marry a good wife, according to his real merit, and 
on the eighth day after the wedding he is to die. The wedding-ritual 
with its sevenfold blessing will serve as atonement for half his sin 

and his death for the other half Furthermore, inasmuch as a 

daughter of Israel is to be widowed through no fault of her own, 
right after the wedding, she is to be compensated by being blessed 
with a son who is to become a light of true wisdom unto the 
world." 

The snake tired of speaking, having never before discoursed at 
such length. It begged its companion to guide it to the water. The 
two snakes uncoiled themselves from the trees and disappeared. . . . 
Reb Hiya was left deeply disturbed. 

He found himself in a difHcult dilemma: if he did not marry 
off Hananya, he would be going counter to divine desire and Hananya 
would never recollect the Torah. To marry him off, however, meant 
killing him. Besides, how could he, Hiya, take a daughter of Israel 
and bring her as a sacrifice? How could he justify making her a 
widow, eight days after her wedding? 

He peered and probed into the sky for a sign; but the heavens 
were silent. Reb Hiya's heart quivered and quaked and a still voice 
within its depths became audible: 

"Hiya, sacrifice your daughter, your only daughter Miriam. Father 
Abraham would not have hesitated " 

It is not so easy, however, to sacrifice an only daughter. Reb 
Hiya recalled that his saintly Sarah promised him that in an 
emergency she would appear to him in a dream to resolve his doubts 
and so he raised his eyes to heaven and prayed for her appearance. 

As he prayed, the clouds that covered the sky passed away and 
millions of little stars suddenly came into view and beckoned to him. 
They held forth a promise of divine grace and invited him to have 
faith in a favorable outcome. 
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Reb Hiya*s prayer was heeded. While sitting on a chair at dusk 
after a day of fasting, a fainting spell came over him, his eyes closed, 
and he dozed off. In that very second, the saintly Sarah stood 
before him. She seemed unchanged since the hour of her death. 
She looked at him with the same gracious eyes, placed her right hand 
lovingly upon his shoulder, and said to him: 

*Tear not, Hiya, our daughter's fortune shines like the sun. 
Leave everything up to her." 

He wanted to ask further but his saintly wife had disappeared 
and he felt someone arousing him. He opened his eyes. His daughter 
Miriam was standing before him. Her right hand was touching his 
shoulder exactly where the hand of her saintly mother had just 
rested. He heard her saying: 

"Pardon my waking you, dear father, but the sun set long ago, 
the moon has come up in the heaven, and the stars are ablaze. It 
is time for you to end your fast and to partake of something, dear 
father." 

Reb Hiya saw before him the culmination of his dream. He took 
her hand fondly, pressed it to his heart, and said to her: 

"I shall not break my fast, dear daughter, before you answer 
me truthfully what I am about to ask you." 

Reb Hiya saw her beginning to blush but continued: 

"Dear daughter, in certain matters it is customary for a girl to 
reveal her heart only to her mother. Unfortunately, you have lost 
your mother, who was a saintly woman, and I promised her that 
I would be both father and mother to you. You must, therefore, 
tell me the whole truth and leave nothing hidden in your heart. 

Miriam buried her face in his breast and whispered: 

"Ask, dear father." 

He began: "You see, my daughter! The years are passing and 
I am no longer young. My beard is white like the snow of Mt. 
Hermon. What will happen, my daughter, if I am called to the 
seat of heavenly judgment and to your mother? In whose care shall 
I leave you?" 

"Dear father, don't speak of this I shall always do what 

you wish." 

He then asked her: 

"My Miriam, do you want to be more righteous than Rebecca?" 
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She smiled: "No." 

"When Eliezer, the servant of Abraham, came to propose a 
match between Rebecca and Isaac, the Bible mentions that Rebecca 
was asked whether she wished to go of her own free will with this 
person Eliezer and she was not ashamed, she answered the question 
with the words: *Yes, I do'/" 

"Ask, dear father! And I'll answer you." 

He then put the next question as follows: 

"Tell me the truth, dear Miriam, which of my pupils would 
you like best as your husband?" 

"Hananya," answered Miriam softly, so softly that only a father's 
ear could catch the name. 

Reb Hiya was overcome with amazement and asked: 
"And why do you like him, daughter? Did you speak with 
him?" 

"God forbid," she replied. "Besides, would he have answered 
me, if I had?" 

Reb Hiya smiled and said: 

"What makes you like him, child? Do tell me!" 

He saw that she did not find it easy to speak and so he 
repeated: 

"I ask it of you by my parental authority." 

She then told him that she liked Hananya from the very earliest 
moment. "In the first place — ^his voice, which flows into my heart 
like the finest oil. In the second place — his heroism!" 

"Heroism?" marveled Reb Hiya. 

"Surely, it requires heroism for a young man to go about in 
linen clothes among well-dressed comrades and not to be ashamed 
or intimidated!" 

"Is that all?" 

"Then there is his kindness of heart, evident the moment he 
raises his eyes and just looks at you. Then there is his sadness, which 
is most touching." 

"Child, he is expiating a great sin which rests on his soul!" 
"God will have to forgive him!" — she burst out with perfect 
assurance. "I once passed the hut where he sits during the late 
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afternoon and I listened to his prayers. Is it possible, dear father, 
not to give ear to such prayers from the bottom of a heart?" 

**God is a Lord of Mercy, daughter!'' 

"I don't know his sin, but his atonement is sincere. There is 
so much repentance evident in his face, so much pain in his heart, 
and sometimes so much melancholy about him! How can one refrain 
from pitying him?" 

"Is it only pity you feel, dear daughter?" 

*Terhaps at the beginning,dear father. I used to think then 
that, if I were in your place, father, I would always be praying for 
him. Later on the thought came to me: were I his brother, I would 
sacrifice myself for him. Then suddenly — you asked me for the truth, 
father dear — suddenly a stream of hot blood rushed to my heart. 
I thought that self-sacrifice in the truest sense can be achieved only 
by a wife. Since you insisted on an answer, questioning me by the 
power of your parental authority, I had no choice but to tell you 
all this 

And once, father, I had a dream about this. 

It was on Lag B'omer, the holiday on which you went with your 
pupils for an excursion on the sea in your boat. Hananya went 
along. You asked him to. I saw through the window how sad he 
was as he boarded the ship. 

I remained all alone. It felt dreary to be the only person in 
the house. I was so gloomy. I decided to go down for a stroll in 
the garden. There it was also unusually quiet. Not a bird sang. 
Not a worm gnawed at a tree. I became strangely melancholy and 
tired. I went over to the flowers. They stood wilted, with heads 
drooping. It was a hot, sultry day. I lay down on a flower bed 
near the white lilies, my hands under my head, and looked up at 
the sky I dozed off and had the following dream: 

A dove was flying through the air, a white, gentle, sad dove. 
Below it, unseen by the dove, flew another bird, black of hue, with 
a long sharp beak, with which it sought to stab the dove. I felt 
deep pity for the dove and cried out to warn it of danger. But the 
dove did not hear me. It floated on in the air. The dark bird was 
alarmed, however, and disappeared for a moment. Then it returned. 
Now it flew even faster. It was beginning to gain on the dove. 
I felt an intense, still more burning pity. I cried out more loudly. 
Again the dark bird was frightened and stopped a bit. Then it re- 
sumed the chase. I cried out in heartrending tones. This process 
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was repeated several times until finally the dove also heard me. It 
came down to me and asked sadly: 

'Why do you cry, child?* 

I answered: 

1 am chasing away from you the dark bird which you do not 
see and which wants to kill you!' 

Then the dove replied gloomily: 

It does not want to kill me. It must kill me. I am condemned 
to death and it will execute the sentence, unless — ^unless someone 
sacrifices himself for me. But this,' added the dove sadly, 'this nobody 
will do!' 

1 will do it,' I cried out to the dove. 

'And will you not be full of regrets?' 

'No' — and I swore to her most solemnly never to regret my 
sacrifice of self. 

The dove nodded to me affectionately, tarried a moment, and 
flew away. 

When I awoke, I knew the meaning of the dream. 

He is the dove, he, Hananya, and complete sacrifice of self, 
dear father, can be achieved only by a wife for her husband. And 
I have sworn most solemnly!" 

Reb Hiya listened with increasing sadness and then asked: 

"And supposing that Hananya were destined to die young? 
Supposing that from his loins there were to come forth a great 
luminary but that he himself were fated to leave this world at 
an early age?" 

She answered simply: 

"No matter how few his years, each of them shall be happy." 

Reb Hiya's eyes gleamed sadly as he asked again: 

"And supposing that Hananya were destined to bring forth a 
great luminary, a light of wisdom unto the entire world, but that 
his own life were reckoned in heaven not in terms of years but 
rather in terms of days, counting from his wedding?" 

"No matter how few his days, each of them shall be filled with 
happiness!" 

'*And you would willingly accept a fate to be widowed so soon?" 

"A young widow but a blessed widow, blessed by God!" 

Reb Hiya remained seated, unable to comprehend the heroism 
of his young child. 

"Heaven's doings!" was the thought that flashed through his mind. 
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She placed her hand once more on his shoulder and with eyes 
upraised and a voice of prophecy, she said: 

"It is my hope, however, that the sentence which hangs over 
him will yet be annulled. I shall give my life for his." 

"How so, dear daughter?" 

"I don't know myself, since I don't even know what sin he is 
expiating. Later on, hell tell me." 

Though Reb Hiya's heart was heavy, he no longer had any doubts 
that the match was decreed in heaven. "God is testing me," he 
thought, but I shall endure this trial." Aloud he told his daughter: 

"Congratulations! God willing, we'll have the engagement to- 
morrow." 

Miriam bent over her father's hand and when she lifted her 
head again, Reb Hiya could hardly recognize her. She had suddenly 
become suffused with happiness. Joy radiated from her every feature. 

"Are you not afraid, Miriam?" 

"No, my trust is in God!" 

Her voice rang so clear, so pure, like crystal. 

Reb Hiya's heart was less calm, however, and when his daughter 
left, he wrote letters to the headmaster of Jerusalem's Yeshiva and 
to the chief of Babylon's Jewish community. 

He poured out to them his entire embittered heart: 

"Tomorrow my daughter (Long may she live! ) will be engaged. 
At times I think that I am putting a crown on her head. At other 
times I imagine that I am leading my only white little lamb (May 
God have mercy on her! ) to the slaughter. Nevertheless, I do not 
want to go against God's will. I shall set the date of the wedding 
for a month hence. Until then, please advise me and pray for me, 
for my daughter, and for the penitent Hananya " 

Reb Hiya kept his word. 

On the next day the engagement took place. The guests gaped 
in astonishment. The youths of the Yeshiva were beside themselves: 
such a prize for the ignoramus! They remained silent, however, out 
of respect for their teacher. 

The month passed without an answer from either the head of 
Jerusalem's Yeshiva or the leader of Babylon's Jewry. Reb Hiya 
saw in this silence an unfavorable omen. He, therefore, called in 
his daughter on the day of her wedding and told her: 

"Do you know, Miriam, that your betrothed Hananya is destined 
to leave this world on the eighth day after the wedding?" 
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He told her what he overheard of the snake's talk and that he 
was still without answers from the leading Jewish authorities. He 
reminded her that, if she was not absolutely resolute in her deter- 
mination, there was still time for her to change her mind. 

Miriam replied: 

"I am determined and my heart is resolute. Now that I know 
the sentence, I also know how I shall annul it." 

"You! By what power and in virtue of whose merits?" Reb Hiya 
could not help wondering. 

Miriam answered: 

"By the power of my faith and in recognition of the merit of my 
saintly mother (May she rest in peace! ) and your merits, father 
dear, your life of study, good deeds, and righteous conduct." 

No alternative remained except to proceed with the marriage- 
ceremony. 

This began with the reception for the bridegroom. He sat in his 
old clothes and didn't speak a word. 

Reb Hiya made the address for him and Hananya listened with 
a mixed feeling of joy and pain. 

When the groom was led towards the bride, he found her sitting 
in a linen dress, with a simple kerchief over her head, apparently 
in order not to embarrass him. 

When the kerchief was raised, there emerged a face radiant as 
the sun and eyes so limpid and trusting, so mild and gentle, but 
sparkling with supreme happiness. 

Safed's entire community came to the wedding. The groom stood 
under the canopy in linen clothes, with a hempen rope about his 
loins, and a staflF in his hand. 

The bride encircled him seven times, she too in everyday clothes 
so as not to embrarrass him. Reb Hiya stood beaming with happi- 
ness and — weeping. 

When the groom was called upon to repeat after Reb Hiya the 
Hebrew phrases of the marriage formula, he asked: 

"What do the words mean?" 

Reb Hiya translated the entire Hebrew text for him word by 
word and followed the same procedure with the Hebrew blessings 
and the marriage-contract, translating word by word. 

The audience gaped in astonishment: if Reb Hiya acted in this 
strange manner, he probably knew what he was doing. 
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Still greater was their amazement when the groom did not utter 
a single word of Torah, not even at the wedding-feast, and when 
consequently no wedding gifts were announced, not even on the part 
of the bride*s family. 

The ceremony of the Sevenfold Blessings that followed the wed- 
ding was conducted in the garden, since it was summertime 

Tables had been set up along the wide main walk, separate tables 
for the men and separate ones for the women. The bride sat like 
a poor girl amidst rich guests and the groom sat like a dumb person 
amidst all the scholars and Rabbis. These discoursed and disputed 
about learned matters. Above them all, Reb Hiya stood out 

Reb Hiya was obviously restless. While talking or listening, he 
kept on looking about him with his eyes lowered to the groundc 
Was he regretting the match? Not at all! He was following with 
his eyes the strange snake called Achnai. He saw it move silently 
among the guests, unnoticed by any of them and never taking its 
eye off its victim, the bridegroom Hananya. 

In the evening of the final, the seventh day of the Sevenfold 
Blessings, Reb Hiya called over his daughter and told her in a 
strangely altered voice: 

''Daughter, tomorrow is the Day of Judgment. Be strong!** 

'1 am strong," answered the young wife, "I am blessed by God!*' 
Then she added confidently: "I shall redeem him from death." 

''May God help you!" said Reb Hiya and hot tears streamed 
down his face. 

"But remember, dear father," she reminded him, "tomorrow 
there must first take place the miracle: the blossoming of the stafl 
and also of his soul! He must discourse to you about the Torah. 
Come early to us, dear father, don't sleep too late!" 

"Will I be able to sleep at all?" he wondered but aloud he 
assured her that he would be on time. 

Next morning, when Reb Hiya visited the couple, Miriam was 
already dressed but Hananya was still in bed. 

"Forgive me, father-in-law,** he said, "I don't feel as I should." 
And he closed his eyes again. 

Reb Hiya looked at the white staff which was standing at the 
head of Hananya*s bed and he couldn*t trust his own eyes. A green 
bark was spreading over the staff, veins were forming beneath the 

surface, buds were sprouting and beginning to blossom Reb Hiya 

was about to go over to look more closely at this miracle when he 
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noticed Hananya's face also undergoing a transformation, a deep 
crimson spreading over the awakening features, and the eyes opening. 
Hiya found himself looking into a pair of quiet, clear, blessed eyes 
that harbored not a trace of a curse. He stared and stared. Then he 
turned to see whether Miriam too had noticed the miracle but his 
daughter had vanished. Meanwhile, Hananya opened his lips and 
began to discourse. Reb Hiya listened and forgot all else: the 
miracle of the staff, his daughter, the Achnai — emissary of the Angel 
of Death. Pearls poured from Hananya's mouth, pearls of wisdom, 
hidden mysteries of the Torah. He opened up to Reb Hiya the gates 
of a new world of learning and led him into a marvelous garden, 
a Garden of Eden containing the Tree of Knowledge, the Tree of 
Life, and all sorts of other fruit-bearing trees. The pure light of the 
preceding seven glorious days irradiated everything as with purest 
gold. All trees blossomed. Flocks of birds sang amongst their leaves 
and fruit abounded in their branches. There seemed to be no end 
to all the blooming, sprouting, singing, playing. Hananya talked on 
and Reb Hiya imagined that the soul of the world was speaking. 
Or was it all a dream? Reb Hiya opened his eyes wide and let his 
ears imbibe the marvelous tones. He opened his mouth and drank 
in every word as it streamed from Hananya*s lips. He felt a holy, 
inner rapture spreading through every limb and organ. 

How can mere words express the ecstasy of Reb Hiya as Hananya 
uafolded to him the mysteries of the Torah! These mysteries are 
recorded in the Book of Hananya, which Reb Hiya published in a 
gilt-edged edition. 

Let us meanwhile leave these luminaries of learning and let us 
see what the simple but righteous Miriam was doing: 

When she beheld the staff bloom and her father's gaze fixed 
on the staff, she seized her husband's linen clothes and left the 
house. Silently and quickly she passed from the room; the carpet 
muffled her light steps. Then she came through all the rooms until she 
came to the last one. She did not meet a single person on the way. 
She had arranged on the preceding day that nobody should appear 
until she called. She looked about and made sure that she was alone 
and unobserved. Then she took off her dress. Her lips muttered: 
"God, forgive me, if, to save a soul, I wear man's clothes." Then 
she put on her husband's linen garments, ran towards the door, 
opened it, and sat down on the threshold of the door opening out 
into the garden. She sat thus quietly for a while and looked out on 
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the garden walk, which extended from the house far into the distance 
until it was lost somewhere among the oleander trees. 

Her lips murmured prayers and pleas to the Creator of the Uni- 
verse to accept her sacrifice. When she saw the Achnai unfold itself 
from the oleander tree and move along the walk, she quickly covered 
her face with her hands so that she looked in every respect like her 
husband, Hananya. Through a thin crack between her fingers, she 
observed the snake creeping nearer and nearer. The Achnai moved 
slowly, rhythmically, but with sureness. It knew that the victim 
would not escape it. When the snake saw Hananya (so it assumed) 
sitting calmly on the threshold, with his face hidden in his hands, 
it thought: "The victim sits quietly! He must have a premonition of 
some dire event. He is praying or perhaps reciting his last con- 
fession." The snake stuck out its venom-filled tongue and prepared 
to use this murderous weapon. Miriam saw this. She watched the 
Achnai move ever faster as the desire to bite arose in his reptile- 
nature. She heard the rubbing of its belly over the sand. She heard 
its breathing. As it came still closer and the spots on its speckled 
skin became clearly visible, Miriam closed the thin opening between 
her fingers and, without drawing breath, she prayed in the depths of 
her heart: ^'Creator of the Universe, mayest Thou accept my sacri- 
fice!" She began the final prayer of confession, quietly, with bated 
breath, and without the trembling of a lip. Before the prayer was 
ended, she felt the fatal bite — and collapsed on the threshold with 
the cry: 

^'Creator of the Universe, forgive me for the unborn genius 

that you wanted to give me Let Hananya live in his stead!" 

She began her death-struggle and her soul left her body amidst 
great pain. 

God is, however, the Lord of Judgment. 

When Miriam's soul ascended to heaven, it was awaited; or, rather, 
Hananya's soul was awaited: saints came out of Paradise to meet it! 

When the soul was conducted to the Seat of Judgment, it was 
asked merely as a formality, of course, since the answer was known 
to all: 

''Did you conduct your business honestly?" 

Miriam answered: 

*1 never engaged in business." 
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"Did you study Torah?" 

She smiled charmingly: 

^'Creator of the Universe, did you command Jewish daughters 
to devote themselves to the study of your Torah?" 
A hubbub arose: 

"What's this? who are you?" 

She replied: "Miriam, daughter of Sarah and Hiya, and wife 
of Hananya!" 

The tumult grew. The discovery was made that she had sacrificed 
herself for her husband and that the Achnai had been fooled into 
making a mistake. The soul was told: 

"Quick! Hurry down! Get back to your body before it is moved 
from the spot!" 

Miriam refused. She claimed that nobody could be required to 
suffer twice the pain of dying. She would go back on condition 
that her first death was to be accepted in lieu of Hananya's death! 
He must live! 

The heavenly host cried out: 
"Agreed! Accepted!" There is fear of delay. . . . Hardly were the 
words pronounced than Miriam's soul was back in her body. She 
got up completely whole and sound, as though she had never been 
bitten. She ran into the house with great joy and told husband and 
father what had just happened to her. At the very same moment, 
two messengers arrived with two letters, one from the head of Jeru- 
salem's Yeshiva and the other from the head of Babylon's Jewry. 
Both letters contained only the single word: 

"Congratulations! " 

* 

The story of the great luminary who was born of the union of 
Hananya and Miriam and of the happiness that came to Reb Hiya 
in his later years — this story we shall (God willing) relate on 
another occasion. 

We merely want to add that the Achnai that let itself be fooled 
was never again entrusted with any further missions and is indeed 
no longer seen on earth. 
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PART n 
SILENT SOULS 



INTRODUCTION 

Peretz has come to be universally recognized, a generation 
after his death, as the literary symbol of Eastern European Jewry, 
as the voice that best gave artistic utterance to its longings, ideals, 
tragedies, and folkways. It is, therefore, not surprising that in 
his works there frequently recurs a legendary figure who was as 
vividly alive in Jewish consciousness for many centuries as is 
Santa Claus among Christian Americans today, a prophet whose 
presence is still felt in Jewish homes on Passover nights, whose 
exploits are still related from mouth to mouth, and whose inter- 
vention is still dreamed about in hours of adversity: Elijah the 
Seer, Elijah the Tishbite, Elijah the Gileide, Elijah the Herald of 
the Messiah. 

Peretz incorporated this figure in the beautiful romantic tale 
Self-Sacrifice, He treated him in a kind and simple tale for chil- 
dren. He introduced him as the savior of the believing couple in 
The Magician. It was in the story Seven Years of Plenty, how- 
ever, that Peretz presented Elijah in the most interesting role. 

This tale. Seven Years of Plenty, is based on an ancient legend 
that was frequently reprinted in Hebrew story-books. The pre- 
Peretz legend tells of a well-to-do person who lost his fortune 
and became so poor that he had to hire himself out to do manual 
labor in somebody else's field. While at work he was accosted by 
Elijah, disguised as an Arab, who told him: "You are fated to 
enjoy seven years of plenty. Do you want them now or before 
your death?" After consulting his wife the impoverished person 
chose to accept the good years immediately. The couple used 
every opportunity to do good and to practice charity. When the 
seven years were up and Elijah reappeared, the man told him: 
"If you can find a better steward of the wealth entrusted to us, 
we shall gladly give it up." God recognized the good use made 
of this wealth and granted it to the couple as a permanent 
possession. 
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This tale of a rich man who lost his wealth and had it 
restored with the aid of Elijah belongs to a narrative genre popu- 
larized by itinerant story-tellers of the nineteenth century through- 
out eastern Europe, migrant scholars well versed in Jewish lore 
but not too well provided with worldly means. Such a tale might 
be told by a learned guest during or after a Sabbath meal to his 
temporary hosts who were sufl&ciently prosperous to welcome 
strangers in their home for the Sabbath. Such hosts would 
not normally engage in manual labor, because of restric- 
tions imposed by governments and guilds, but would most 
likely carry on some trade or profession that would en- 
able them to earn a living without the sweat of their hands. 
To this class of people the narrator hints that wealth is only a 
pledge entrusted to mortals but that it can be retained for a long 
time, even forever, if the proper use is made of it, if every oppor- 
tunity to do good is conscientiously observed, and especially if 
charity is practiced, as much charity as possible. Among these 
auditors, agricultural work, especially laborious service in the field 
of another person, was looked upon as a degradation so deep that 
it must arouse universal sympathy and must require the inter- 
cession of heaven. 

Earlier versions of the legend peer through, older layers of 
pre-exilic days when Jews tilled the soil and physical labor was 
held in high repute. The introductory statement of the well-to-do 
man who lost his fortune may well have been superimposed at 
a later date, for, in its simplest form the story is the familiar one 
of the poor peasant who worked his land and thereby attained 
to prosperity, either suddenly by finding an unexpected hidden 
treasure in the soil or gradually by receiving the well-merited 
reward of his hard labor in the form of bountiful crops, but who 
nevertheless retained his simple, pious, productive ways and thus 
remained ever comfortable and happy. 

It would be fascinating to trace the legend back through its 
various layers to its simole beginnings and to discover when, 
where, how, and why the legend was first linked to Elijah. 
Since our interest is, however, primarily in the recasting of this 
legend by Peretz, it is not necessary to go so far afield. It suffices 
to compare the legend, as k was current in Peretz's generation, 
with his own artistic recasting. 
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Peretz transposes the story from the Orient to a town in Poland 
which is typical of hundreds of small communities within the Jew- 
ish Pale. His readers are not well-to-do patricians — ^these preferred 
books in Hebrew, Russian, or Polish — but the Yiddish-speaking, 
woefully impoverished masses. His hero is therefore not a rich 
man who for some unexplained reason lost his fortune but a 
poor laborer who had never known prosperity. Peretz is not inter- 
ested in seeing wealth restored to the rich. He is the singer of 
the underprivileged, the declassed, the inarticulate, the suffering 
human creatures. If Elijah is to appear on earth in order to succor 
human beings, then surely his efforts should more properly be 
exerted in behalf of the humble and pious individuals who merit 
divine intervention. Such a person is Tovye, the porter, the spir- 
itual brother of Bontsie Shvayg, Peretz's hero who is acclaimed 
in heaven as the worthiest of men even though he is unnoticed 
by his fellow mortals. Furthermore, if Elijah is to appear in a town 
of Russian Poland, he can do so neither in the guise of an Arab 
nor even in the guise of an all-too-familiar and not too highly 
esteemed Russian or Pole. Peretz, therefore, transmutes him into 
a German, since the Germans of pre-Hitler vintage were respected 
by Eastern Jewry for their efficiency, their honesty in business- 
dealing, and their straightforwardness in speech. 

Tovye's reaction to the proposition of the stranger does not 
deviate from Peretz's source. At first he assumes the stranger to 
be a wizard, he tries to get rid of him by pleading poverty and 
inability to pay for well-meant advice and efforts. But when the 
stranger repeats the proposition three times, Tovye decides to 
take the matter more seriously and to consult his wife. In the 
pre-Peretz versions no adequate reason is given for the wife's pre- 
ferring the seven good years to begin at once. The only reason 
that can be deduced from her attitude is that the couple will at 
least be sure of seven good years and, if they do sufficient charity, 
more years of good fortune may be vouchsafed them — a rather 
sensible calculation. In Peretz's version there is a further motiva- 
tion which reveals the poor porter and his wife in a much finer 
light: the children have been sent home from school because 
they were unable to pay tuition-fee. This is the determining factor 
in the couple's decision. In the original, husband and wife enjoy 
their seven years of unexpected affluence. In Peretz's version, they 
continue to lead their simple hard life and do not touch the 
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money for their own purposes, since they hold that a person has 
a right only to the money he earns with his own ten fingers. Of 
the wealth placed at their disposal by God, they took only the 
tuition fee that would enable their children to continue to study 
God's Torah. Such study may be paid for with God's gold. The 
rest of the gold is God's to take back and to dispose of as he sees 
fit. When Elijah reports this answer to the heavenly court, the 
judgment is rendered that there were no better stewards of God's 
gold than Tovye and his wife. These therefore knew only years 
of plenty ever after. 

The magic touch of Peretz thus transforms a simple legend 
of the rich man who lost his wealth and then regained it into 
an artistic narrative of the noble proletarian who received the 
well-earned reward of a life of hard physical labor, unalloyed 
honesty, and unquestioning faith in the goodness of God and in 
the moral structure of the universe. From this tale there peers 
the kindly face of Elijah, who in Jewish lore performs the same 
function as does Santa Claus in Christian lore. He is the patron 
saint of the poor; he is the ready helper in adversity; he is the 
kind stranger bringing comfort to burdened hearts; he shuns sham 
and pretense. During his stay on earth in the reign of King Ahab 
and the wicked Queen Jezebel, he experienced persecution be- 
cause of his faith and ostracism because of his uncompromising 
zeal for Jehovah. Remembering his own labors and pain, he is 
ever ready to answer honest appeals, rushing on his seven-league- 
boots to all the ends of the earth, bringing succor where it is most 
needed and most deserved. 

No wonder, therefore, that Elijah exercised such a fascination 
for Peretz. To this writer, who sympathized with all suffering, 
the highest type of holiness was not the holiness of the hermit 
in his cell busy ever with his own personal salvation but the holi- 
ness of social-minded individuals, whether they be famed prophets 
like Elijah, rabbis like the Rabbi of Nemerov, or simple souls 
like Nachman of Zbarash, individuals who found their highest 
happiness in making a bit less the sum of human misery. 

Elijah as the Jewish Santa Claus is most clearly revealed in 
a tale which Peretz wrote for children. The kind-hearted, white- 
bearded wanderer comes into a home to rest for a while. He puts 
down his bundle, which is filled with raisins, almonds, and other 
sweets, and he explains that these delicacies are meant for good 
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children who behave well, eat in time, sleep in time, wash 
properly. He adds that he also has in his belt a little rod with 
which to spank children who don't obey, who don't sleep quietly, 
who cry, and who won't wash up. Does he really spank them? 
O no!, he explains with a smile, he first tells them once, twice, 
three times. If they still don't obey, he warns them a fourth 
and a fifth time. Well — he confides with a sigh — he may have 
to give a little spanking to a little boy or girl but not often, since 
nowadays children are really nice. 

In the tale The Magician^ Peretz associates Elijah with the 
Passover ceremony, an association present in the mind of every 
Jew who celebrates the Seder. It is still the custom on the first 
two evenings of Passover to fill a cup of wine for Elijah, the 
largest, finest, and most precious cup. It is still the tradition to 
open wide the front-door, so that Elijah will know that he is 
heartily welcome to everyone in the house. The Jewish Santa 
Claus does not have to creep in through a chimney. But the warm 
hospitality is accorded not only to Elijah. It is extended to every 
Jew. The opening invocation at the Seder is addressed to all the 
needy: let them come in and participate in the feast commemorat- 
ing liberation from slavery. This brotherhood of all Jews, rich 
and poor, during the Passover season, this solicitude of neighbors 
that not one family be left out of the joyousness prescribed for 
Jews everywhere, this spirit of true humanity among even the 
humblest representatives of a much maligned people, fascinated 
Peretz, filled him with pride, and found expression in the narrative 
of Elijah's visit to the trusting Chaim-Yone and the obedient 
Rivke-Beele. 

Husband and wife in both Elijah tales. The Seven Years of 
Plenty and The Magician, are silent souls. They suffer want and 
hardships but they are never wholly crushed by their sad lot. 
They never despair. They never avert their faces from life. They 
have faith in God's world. They lack knowledge as to why 
they are subjected to their troubles but they have no doubt that 
there is a meaning to all they are forced to endure. They try to 
extract a glimmer of light out of the murky grayness all about 
them. They dream of the sun that must break through the thick 
clouds somehow, somewhere, at some time. And Peretz does 
reward their faith, their hope, their dream. He lets a dazzling ray 
beam upon them and warm them. Elijah is this penetrating ray. 
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Elijah is the precursor of the Messiah and the symbol of the un- 
expected help that may come even today in our unmessianic, or 
shall we rather say pre-messianic, era to those who are worthy of 
extraordinary assistance because they retain faith in the funda- 
mental justice that must prevail in heaven and on earth, in the 
realm of God and in the destiny of man. 



SEVEN YEARS OF PLENTY 

And it came to pass in Turbin. 

Once upon a time there lived in Turbin a porter named Tovye, 
who was poor beyond description. On a Thursday he was standing 
in the market place, his coat-tails rolled up under the rope about 
his hips, and was looking about for a possible turn of fortune that 
would enable him to earn something for the Sabbath. But the stores 
all about him were empty and void, with nobody- going in or coming 
out, with not a single customer in sight who was likely to need 
help in carrying bundles. Tovye lifted up his eyes to heaven with 
a prayer that the Sabbath might pass without sadness, that at least 
on the Sabbath his dear Sarah and the children might be spared 
the pangs of hunger. 

In the midst of his prayer, Tovye felt somebody tugging him 
by the coat-tails and, on turning about, he saw a German, dressed 
like a forester or a hunter, wearing a hat with a feather and a 
sweater with green trimmings. And the stranger spoke in pure 
German as follows: 

'Xisten, Tovye, seven years of plenty are in store for you, seven 
years of good fortune, success, and golden treasures. You merely 
have to choose when you want these years. If you wish, fate can 
smile upon you from this very day on; even before the sun, now 
shining overhead, shall have set, you can be in a position to buy 
up all of Turbin; after seven years, however, you will again become 
as poor as you are now. But, if you prefer, the blessings of good 
fortune can come at the end of your allotted span of life and you 
will leave this world as the wealthiest of persons.*' 

The stranger, as later became apparent, was Elijah the Prophet, 
who always appeared incognito and was now disguised as a German. 
But Tovye thought an ordinary magician was confronting him and 
so he answered: 

"Dear Sir, just leave me alone because I am the poorest of the 
poor — may you be spared such fate — I haven't anything even for 
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the Sabbath and I certainly can't pay you for your advice and 
trouble/' 

The German was persistent, however, and repeated the same 
words again and again and again. Finally, Tovye began to take the 
matter seriously. 

'Well, my dear sir, if you really mean what you're saying and 
are not just out of your mind, if you ask me in all seriousness, then 
I must tell you that, whenever I face a problem, Fm accustomed 
to ask my wife Sarah for her advice, and so, without consulting her, 
I can't give you a definite answer." 

''All right," said the German, "it's good to talk things over with 
a wife; go ahead and ask her. FU stay here and wait for the 
answer." 

Tovye again looked about on all sides. No prospective customer 
was in sight. What could he possibly lose? Well, he would go 
home and ask his wife. He rolled down his coat-tails and went on 
to the outskirts of the town. There at the edge of the open fields 
was his mud-hut. There he could talk the matter over with his 
dear wife. 

When Sarah espied him through the open door — it was summer- 
time — she ran out to meet him. She was overjoyed, for she thought 
he was bringing her some money for the Sabbath. But he at once 
disillusioned her: ''No, dearest, the Lord has not yet bestowed any 
earnings on me, but there did come to me a German . . ." 

And Tovye told her the entire story: how the German fore- 
told seven years of plenty and wanted a decision whether they were 
to begin now or before death; what would she advise? When? 

Without much thought, Sarah replied: "Go, dear husband, tell 
the German that you want the seven good years to begin this very 
second." 

"Why, Sarah?" — asked Tovye astonished. "After seven years we'll 
be poor again, and to go down the steps of fortune is much worse 
than never to have climbed up." 

"Don't worry about the remote future, my dear, dear friend. 
Let us meanwhile take what we get and let us thank the Lord for 
his blessings from day to day. We need the money now to pay for 
our children's schooling. They have just been sent home. Just look 
at them playing over there in the sand." 
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These last words were sufficient. Tovye ran back to the German 
with a definite decision: the seven good years were to begin im- 
mediately. 

The German warned him: ''Consider carefully, Tovye, today 

you are still strong and can somehow make a living, more or less 

But what will happen later on, when you are older, in declining 
health, and unable to muster sufficient strength for your work." 

Tovye answered: "My wife Sarah wants no delay. She says: 
'Let's thank God for today's gifts and not worry about tomorrow.' 
Besides, our children have just been sent home from school." 

"If that's the case," said the German, "Go home and before you 
even reach your home, you'll be a rich man." 

Tovye was about to inquire once more about the sequel that 
was to follow the seven years, but the German had vanished from 
sight. 

And so Tovye returned home to his mudhut at the town's edge, 
where the open fields began. On nearing his house, he saw his 
children playing in the backyard in the sand. He went up to them 
and observed their digging. They were bringing to the surface not 
sand but gold, pure gold, real gold of the finest quality. 

Obviously, the worst was over. The seven good years had begun. 
The seven lucky years. 



Time flies like a winged arrow and the seven years sped past. 
At their expiration the German reappeared to tell Tovye that in 
the coming night the gold in the ground would disappear as well 
as the gold in the house and even whatever gold might be hidden 
with other people. 

He met Tovye standing in the market place just as seven years 
earlier, with the same coat-tails tucked up on his hips, and still 
looking about for a possible customer. 

"Listen, Tovye, the seven years are over." And Tovye replied: 
"Tell it to my wife, Sarah, since she was in charge of our wealth 
throughout the entire seven years." 

Both went to the town's edge and came to the same mud-hut 
in the field. They met Sarah in front of the door. She was as poorly 
dressed as ever but her face was all smiles. 

The German repeated to her his message that the seven years 
were over. 
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She replied that they had not even begun to have seven good 
years, that they never regarded the gold as their own, because only 
v^hat a person earns v^ith his ten fingers w^as properly his own. 
But wealth that came unsought and without sweat was merely a 
pledge which our dear Lord deposited with people to hold for the 
poor. From the gold she only took a sum necessary to pay for her 
children's schooling so that they might learn God*s Torah. Such 
learning of God's law may be paid for with God's gold. The rest 
was still untouched. If the Lord, blessed be His Name, found a 
better keeper for His gold, let Him take k and turn it over to such 
a person. 

Elijah the Prophet listened until the end of her tale and then 
disappeared from sight. He repeated her words before the heavenly 
seat of justice and the court of heaven ruled that there was no 
better keeper on earth. Hence the seven years never came to an 
end so long as Tovye and his wife Sarah remained among the 
living. 
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THE MAGICIAN 

A magician once came to a little town in Volynia. 

His coming caused a great stir, even though he appeared dur- 
ing the troubled pre-Passover days, when the worries of a Jew 
outnumber the hair on his head. 

A man of mystery! Ragged and tattered and yet with a real top- 
hat, creased and crumpled but genuine! A Jewish face dominated 
by the specific Jewish nose — and yet shaved like a Gentile! No pass- 
port! Nobody saw him eat, neither Kosher nor non-Kosher! How 
was anybody to guess who he was? To the question: "Where from?", 
he replied: "From Paris." Asked: "Where to?", he answered: "Lon- 
don." "But how did you get here?" "I got lost!" He was apparently 
making his way on foot. He failed to show up at prayers. He stayed 
away from synagogue even on the sacred Sabbath preceding Passover. 
If people became too persistent and crowded about him, he disap- 
peared as suddenly as though the earth had swallowed him and came 
to the surface again on the other side of the market-square. 

On arriving, he rented a hall and began to display his art. 

Real magic! Before the eyes of the entire community, he swal- 
lowed burning coal like macaroni. From his mouth he drew forth 
all kinds of ribbons, red, green, or any color called for by the 
audience, ribbons of endless length. From the upper part of his 
boots he pulled out sixteen pairs of turkeys — ^yes, turkeys as big as 
bears, real live turkeys that ran all over the stage. Then he lifted 
his foot and pared off gold ducats from the boot's sole. An entire 
plate of golden coins! Encouraged by applause, he whistled; im- 
mediately Sabbath loaves and fine breads came flying towards each 
other through the air and began to execute dance steps under the 
ceiling. He whistled again and at once everything disappeared; no 
more Sabbath loaves, no more ribbons, no more turkeys — all was 
gone without a trace! 

Now magic may be of two kinds. The black magic, practiced by 
the Egyptian sorcerers of old could probably boast of even greater 
tricks. One question, however, remained unanswered: why was he 
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himself so very poor? As a person who extracted gold coins froir 
the soles of his boots, how was it that he didn*t have enough tc 
pay for his lodging? With a single whistle he baked more Sabbath 
loaves and fine breads than the largest baker in town, he brought 
forth turkeys from the tops of his boots — and yet, he had such f 
lean and hungry look and his face was so emaciated that a corpse 
would be ashamed of it. The wits of the town jested: a fifth questioi 
can now be added to the four that are usually asked on Passover 
evenings. 

But before coming to the questions of the i'^^^r-ceremony, let u^ 
take leave of the magician for the present and turn to Chaim-Yont 
and his wife Rivke-Beele. 

Chaim-Yone was a former lumber merchant. He once bough 
a forest as a good investment; soon thereafter the forest was declarec 
closed to woodchoppers, and he emerged penniless with a single shir 
on his back. He then became a foreman for another lumber-deale 
but not for long. It was now months since he had lost his job anc 
had been without earnings of any kind. Somehow he survived thf 
winter — may all foes of Zion experience such winters! 

After winter came the season of Passover. Since everything fron 
the chandelier to the last pillow had already found its way to th^ 
pawnshop, Rivke-Beele told him: "Go over to the community funt 
and get some of the money donated to provide the poor with wheat 
flour for Passover cakes." Chaim-Yone answered that he had fait! 
in God, somehow help would come, and he wouldn't have to los^ 
face. Rivke-Beele went through the house once more, searched agaii 
every nook and corner, and did indeed find an old worn silver spoon- 
a veritable miracle of heaven. That spoon had been lost for year 
and years! Now Chaim-Yone took the spoon, went oflF, sold it, am 
donated the few pennies as wheat-money for the poor. He main 
tained that poor people had a prior claim. 

Meanwhile time marched on and ever fewer were the week 
before Passover. He, however, remained steadfast in his faith. jH 
insisted that God never abandons his creatures. His wife continuei 
silent. A woman must obey her husband. Day j followed day. Rivke 
Beele didn't sleep nights. She buried her face in her straw mattres 
and cried to herself. Chaim-Yone must not hear her. Still there wa 
no sign of any change for the better and Passover loomed so neai 
Her days were even worse than her nights, since in darkness 
person may weep to his heart's content but in the daytime a persoi 
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must pinch his cheeks, should this be necessary to retain the proper 
color. Neighbors were always watching, gaping, searching with 
their eyes, piercing her with pity sharp as needles. Some went so 
far as to ask: "When will you bake Mazos? How far are you with 
beets for Passover?" Intimate friends said: "Tell us what's the matter, 
Rivke-Beele? If you need anything, well lend it to you, etc." 

Chaim-Yone, however, wouldn't accept any of the help offered 
him and, since Rivke-Beele could not act against her husband's 
wishes, she constantly looked for new excuses, her face glowing and 
flushing. 

Her neighbors saw that something was the matter. They ran 
to the Rabbi with their tales. The Rabbi listened with great sym- 
pathy, sighed sadly, and. became lost in thought. Finally, he replied 
that Chaim-Yone was most learned and pious, and if such a person 
retained his faith, others too should hope for the best. 

Rivke-Beele, accustomed to ushering in Jewish holidays with 
the Blessing of the Candles, was, alas, left even without candles for 
Passover. 

Passover came! 

Chaim-Yone walked home from the synagogue. He saw all the 
windows casting their gay, festive light upon the market-square. 
His own house, however, stood like a mourner at a bridal procession, 
like a blind person among the seeing. But still he didn't lose heart. 
The thought ran through his head: "If God wishes, we'll yet cele- 
brate Passover!" He entered and said cheerfully: "Happy Holiday!" 
He repeated: "Happy Holiday to you, Rivke-Beele," and heard jher 
tear-laden voice from a dark corner: "Happy Holiday! Happy Year!" 
Her eyes burned through the darkness like two glowing , coals. 

Chaim-Yone went over to her and said: "Rivke-Beele, today 
is a holiday commemorating the exodus from Egypt. Do you under 
stand its meaning? Mourning is not allowed. Besides, what is there 
to mourn about? If the Creator of the Universe doesn't want us tc 
have our own Passover ceremony, we must bow to his will and 
attend somebody else's Seder. We shall be welcome everywherec 
All doors are open. All Jews are now reciting the passage of the 
Hagada: ^Whosoever is in need, let him come in and eat.' So come, 
take your shawl, we'll go to any Jewish home." 

Rivke-Beele, who always did what her husband asked, restrained 
convulsively the tears that welled in her throat, put on a torn shawl 
and was ready to go. 
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At that very moment, the door opened, someone entered, and 
said: "Happy Holiday!" 

The couple made the customary response: "Happy Year," without 
looking up to see who had come in. 

The newcomer said: "I want to be your guest at your Seder" 
Chaim-Yone answered: "We are ourselves without a Seder." 
The stranger countered: "I brought my Seder with me." 
"A Seder in the dark," sobbed Rivke-Beele, who could no longer 
control herself. 

"By no means!" replied the guest, "You 11 have light!" He waved 
his hands: "Hocuspocus!" and two silver candlesticks with lit candles 
appeared in the center of the room, suspended in mid-air. Light 
flooded the house. 

Chaim-Yone and Rivke-Beele saw that they were confronted by 
the magician. They gaped at him, unable to utter a word for sheer 
amazement and fear. They clasped each other by the hand and 
stood wide-eyed and open-mouthed. The magician meanwhile turned 
to the table, which was standing abashed in a corner and told it: 
'*Well, youngster, cover yourself and come here." Hardly had he 
uttered these words, than a snow-white tablecloth fell from the 
ceiling to the table and covered it. The covered table began to stir 
and shift, until it came to the middle of the room. It halted directly 
under the light and the silver candlesticks moved down slowly and 
placed themselves on the table. 

"Now only the couches to recline on are missing," said the 
magician. "Let there be couches for reclining!" Three footstools from 
three corners of the room started to move; they came up to the 
table and placed themselves on three sides. The magician com- 
manded them to become wider; they thereupon expanded until they 
became armchairs. He exclaimed: "Softer!" They covered themselves 
with red satin. At the same time, white, snow-white pillows fell 
down from the ceiling and stretched themselves out on the arm- 
chairs until these became real couches fit for reclining. From no- 
where appeared red cups, bottles of wine, Matzos, and everything 
necessary for a Kosher and happy Seder. There were even Hagadas 
with golden edges. 

"Do you have water to wash?" asked the magician. "I can also 
bring water!" 

Only then did the couple awaken from their amazement and 
Rivke-Beele whispered into Chaim-Yone's ear: "May we? What 
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do you think?" Chaim-Yone didn't know what to answer, so she 
advised: '*Go, my husband, and ask the Rabbi." He replied that 
he couldn't leave her alone with the magician and suggested that 
she go. She maintained that the Rabbi wouldn't believe the foolish 
chatter of a woman and would probably think her out of her mind. 
Both therefore went to the Rabbi and left the magician behind with 
the Seder. 

The Rabbi told them that what is brought about by black magic 
is not real to the touch, because magic is only a delusion dazzling 
the eyes. He advised them to go home and, if the Mazos could be 
broken by their fingers, if the wine could be poured into the cups, 
if the pillows of the couch were substantial in their hands, then all 
was well, and had been sent to them from heaven, and they had a 
right to enjoy it. 

Such was the Rabbi's decision. The couple returned home with 
fluttering hearts. They entered the house. The magician was gone 
and the Seder stood just as before. They touched the pillows, they 
poured the wine, they broke the Mazos. 

Then only did they realize that the magician was none other 
than Elijah the Prophet and they enjoyed a most happy holiday. 
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THE TREASURE 

It's no pleasure to sleep in July in a room, four by four, together 
with a wife and eight little children, especially on a Friday night. 
That's why Shmeril, the woodcutter, woke up after midnight, hot 
and breathless. Quickly he poured water over his fingers, grabbed 
his robe, and ran barefoot out of his suffocating hellhole. When he 
came out on the street — all was quiet, all streets were closed, and 
a high, quiet, starry sky covered the sleeping, little town. It seemed 
to him that now he was alone with God (blessed be He! ). Looking 
up to heaven he exclaimed: *'Well, Creator of the Universe, this is 
the time to listen to me and to bless me with a treasure out of the 
abundance of your treasures." 

Hardly had he uttered these words than he saw ahead of him 
an odd little flame running out of the town. "This must be the 
treasure,'* he reasoned. 

He wanted to run after it. He recalled, however, that a person 
must not run on the Sabbath. So he walked on after the flame. 
Strangely enough, no matter how slowly he walked, the flame pro- 
ceeded at an equally slow pace and the distance between himself 
and the flame neither increased nor decreased. He kept on walking 
and at times something in his heart told him: "Shmeril, don't be 
a fool, take off your robe, dash over, and throw it on the flame!" 

He realized, however, that such an idea must stem from the 
Tempter to Evil. He did indeed take off his robe; he seemed ready 
to throw it; but, just to spite the Tempter, he took still smaller 
steps and was gratified to see that, at once, the flame also moved 
more slowly. And so he followed the flame at a moderate pace and, 
walking on, he gradually got toward the outskirts of the town. 

The road twisted and turned, past fields and meadows, and the 
distance between himself and the flame never grew wider or nar- 
rower. Were he to throw the robe, it would not reach up to the 
flame. 

Meanwhile, his thoughts became confused: if only he would 
catch the treasure, he wouldn't have to be a woodcutter in his old 
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age; he no longer had the strength he once had for this work; 
he could buy his wife a pew in the synagogue, in the section reserved 
for women, so that her Sabbaths and Festivals would not be spoiled 
by her not being permitted to sit anywhere. Poor woman! On the 
High Holidays, she was always falling off her feet. The bearing 
of children had sapped her strength! He would make her a new 
dress; he would buy her a few strings of pearls. He would send his 
children to better schools; he would start looking about for a match 
for his oldest daughter. At present, she helped her mother to carry 
the baskets of fruit and never had time to comb herself properly; 
yet, she had long braids, such long braids, and eyes like a gazelle's. 

It would be fine, if the Treasure could be caught! 

"Again the Tempter," he mused. "If the Treasure isn't meant 
for me, then I'll have to get along without it." Were this a week- 
day, he would know what to do. Were his eldest son Yankel here, 
the urchin wouldn't be so passive . . . children nowadays . . . who 
knows what they are doing on a Sabbath? . . . The younger son 
wasn't any better either, always ridiculing the teacher. Let the teacher 
but try to slap them, why they would tear his beard off . . .and who 
has time to look after them? What with chopping and sawing all 
day! ... 

Shmeril sighed and walked ever farther. Every once in a while, 
he lifted an eye to heaven: "O Creator of the Universe, whom do 
you want to test here! Shmeril the Woodcutter? If you want to 
give, give!" 

At this moment it seemed to him as if the Treasure were be- 
ginning to move a little more slowly. But just then he heard a dog 
barking. He recognized the barking: it originated in Visoke, the 
first village beyond the town. In the fresh pre-dawn atmosphere, 
he saw white spots coming into view. These were the houses of 
Visoke peasants. This reminded him that he had walked about as 
far as one may on the Sabbath. He stopped. 

"Yes, I've reached the Sabbath-limit," he mused. "You won't 
lead me astray! You are not sent by God. For God does not make 
a mockery of man — and this is tomfoolery!" He got rather angry 
at the adversary and so turned around and hastily retraced his steps 
towards the town. He made up his mind: "I won't mention this 
matter to anybody at home. In the first place, they wouldn't believe 
me, even if I did mention it. And, in the second place, if they did 
believe me they would laugh at me! Besides, what is there to boast 
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of? The Creator of the Universe knows — that suflices. My wife might 
even become angry, as far as I can tell. The children would surely 
be angry — ^naked and barefoot, poor things! Why should they trans- 
gress against the commandment: 'Honor thy father!'" 

No, he wouldn't mention it. He wouldn't even remind God of 
the incident. If he, Shmeril, had done the proper thing, God would 
not fail to remember it 

Suddenly he felt a strange happy calmness come over him. A 
quiet satisfaction permeated his limbs. "Money is after all trash. 
Wealth may even seduce a person from the right path." He wanted 
to thank God for not subjecting him to this test. He was so relieved 
that he felt like bursting into song: "Our Father, Our King" — ^he 
remembered this melody of his youth but stopped short abashed. 

He tried to recall a synagogue chant — ^when suddenly he saw 
that the same flame, which he left behind, had emerged in front 

of him and that it was moving slowly before him The distance 

between himself and the flame grew neither larger nor smaller. 
It seemed as if the flame were out for a walk and as if he too were 
walking a bit, in honor of the Sabbath. His quiet happiness per- 
sisted. He looked about. The sky was turning paler. The little stars 
were beginning to fade. There was a slight reddening in the East 
and the reddish tinge flowed along like a river, narrow and long. 

The flame, meanwhile, continued to move. It entered the town 
and proceeded to his street. There was his house. He saw the door 

wide open. Apparently, he had forgotten to close it And now, 

the flame went in, it was inside his home! He followed it. He saw 
it creep under his bed. Everybody was still sleeping in the room. 
He walked over quietly, bent down, and saw the flame under his 
bed spinning on its axis just like a top. He thereupon took his robe, 
threw it down under the bed, and covered the flame with it. Nobody 
heard what was going on, and now the first golden ray of morning 
stole through a slit into the room. 

He sat down on the bed and made a vow that until the end of 
the Sabbath he would not breathe a word to anyone, not a single 
word. Otherwise, the Sabbath might be desecrated. His wife might not 
be able to control her curiosity. His son certainly would want to 
get to the bottom of this matter. They would want to start counting 
immediately. They would want to find out how much. Soon the 
secret would be out. In the large synagogue, in the smaller houses 
of worship, in all the streets, the tale of his wealth would spread 
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from mouth to mouth ... the tale of his good fortune . . . and nobody 
would pray, nobody would wash for the blessings, nobody would 
perform the benedictions with the necessary devotion. He would 
cause his household to sin, and half the town as well. No, not a 
whisper.... He stretched out on his bed and pretended to sleep.... 

In consideration of this piety, on his part, it came to pass that, 
when he bent down under the bed after Havdala and lifted up the 
gown, he discovered underneath a real bag with thousands upon 
thousands of gold pieces, an amount almost beyond imagining, an 
entire bedful of gold. He did indeed become a person of great 
wealth. 

He spent the remaining years of his life in joy and contentment. 
Amidst his happiness, however, his wife had a habit of reproaching 
him: "Heavens! how can a man have such a heart of stone, not 
to mention a word throughout an entire summer's day, not a single 
word even to his wife . . . and I still recall that I wept so bitterly 
during the prayer *God of Abraham!* I cried so much.... There 
wasn't a penny in the house." 

He would comfort her with a smile: "Who knows? Perhaps it 
was in answer to your prayer 'God of Abraham!' that this reward 
came to us." 
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AN IDYLLIC HOME 

Chaim was a porter. 

When he walked through the streets, bent double under a case 
of goods, he himself was not visible. It seemed as if the case were 
walking alone on two legs. Only Chaim's panting could be heard 
from afar. 

But when he put down his burden and received his few pennies, 
he would straighten up, take a deep breath, untie his straps, wipe 
the sweat off his face, go straight to the fountain, drink a few mouth- 
fuls of water, and run into the court-yard. 

He would stop near a wall and raise his gigantic head, so that 
the edge of his beard, the tip of his nose, and the brim of his cap 
were in one plane. 

He calls: 

"Chane!" 

Below the roof, a little window is opened and the little head 
of a woman in a white bonnet asks in reply: 

"Chaim?" 

The couple look at each other with loving eyes. Neighbors call 
it billing and cooing. Chaim wraps his earnings in a piece of paper 
and throws it up. Chane catches it in the air. By now, she is ex- 
perienced in catching. 

"Wonderful!" says Chaim's attitude, and he shows not the slight- 
est desire to move on. 

"Go! Go, Chaim!" she smiles at him, "I can't budge from the 

sick child I've put the cradle near the chimney ... so that I can 

skim the foam from the pot with my hand and rock with my 
foot..." 

"How is baby?" 

"Better!" 

"Thank God! And Lena?" 

"At the seamstress!" 

'Yossel?" 

"In school!" 
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Chaim lowers his beard, walks away, and Chane's eyes follow 
him until he has disappeared from sight. 

On Thursdays and Fridays this scene lasts a bit longer. 

"How much have you in the piece of paper?" asks Chane. 

"Twenty-two cents!" 

"I'm afraid, it's very little!" 

"What do you need, Chane?" 

"Six cents' worth of salve for the baby, a few pennies for candles, 

I already have the Sabbath loaf And there's the meat, a pound 

and a half Well, we still have to buy something to drink for 

Kiddush! ... And a few more logs for the oven!" 

"Logs I can get you. There must be some around the market- 
place/' 

"I also need — " 

And she lists whatever else she needs for the Sabbath. The 
conclusion is that one can say Kiddush over the Sabbath loaf and 
one can easily gtt along without many of the items. 

The chief articles remaining are candles for the Sabbath and 
salve for the baby. 

With God's help, however, if only the children are healthy and 
the brass candlesticks unpawned and especially if there is the tradi- 
tional festive pudding, the couple have a really happy Sabbath. 

For, Chane is wonderfully clever in preparing this pudding! 

Some ingredient is always missing, either flour or eggs or fat, 
and yet the final product is a pudding sweet and delicious, that 
diffuses through every limb and particle. 

"The Angel of the Sabbath must have cooked it," says Chane, 
smiling with satisfaction. 

"Yes, an angel, a true angel!" laughs Chaim. "You mean that 
you are my little angel, because you put up with me and the chil- 
dren. How they pester you all the time! And I too get angry once 
in a while — but do I ever hear you scold or curse like other women? 
Yet, I offer you so little of life's pleasures! You and the children 

go practically naked and barefooted What am I good for? I 

can't even chant correctly the Kiddush on Friday night or the Hav- 
dalla on Saturday night or the other Sabbath songs." 

"But you're such a good father and such a good husband!" 
insists Chane, "I swear it, by my happiness and that of all Israel. 
May God grant me many, many years with you!" 
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The couple look into each other's eyes with as much kindness 
and affection as if they had just stepped forth from the wedding 
canopy. 

Their happiness is even greater during the meal. 
After the nap, which customarily follows the Sabbath noon- 
meal, Chaim would go to the small synagogue to hear words of 
learning and wisdom. 

There a Melamed or teacher instructed simple folk in the Bible, 
according to the commentary of Alshich. It was a hot day and the 
listeners were still drowsy; one person dozed off, another yawned 
loudly. Suddenly, when a certain passage was reached, all became 
attentive; for the discourse had shifted to the other world, to 
Gehenna where the wicked are whipped with iron rods and to the 
radiant Garden of Eden where the righteous sit with golden crowns 
on their heads and imbibe wisdom. The auditors listened with mouths 
wide open and faces flushed, hardly breathing as the marvels of the 
other world were unfurled. 

Chaim usually stood near the oven. Tears welled into his eyes. 
His hands and feet trembled. He was entirely in the other world. 

He suffered with the wicked. He bathed in hot pitch. He was 
hurled into the infernal pit He picked faggots in desolate forests. 
He experienced all this so intensely that a cold sweat covered his 
body. A little later, on the other hand, he shared with equal in- 
tensity in the joys of the righteous: the radiant Garden of Eden, 
the Angelic Host, the Leviathan, the Messianic Bull, and all the 
other good things — these were so real and vivid to him that, when 
the teacher jfinished the discourse, kissed the book, and closed it, 
Chaim awoke as from a dream, as if he were actually returning from 
the other world. 

"Ah!" he caught a deep breath, after having been breathless all 
the while. "God in Heaven! If only a piece, a little bit, a tiny crumb 
of that other world for me, for my wife, for all my children!" 

Then sadness came over him. He asked himself: "How do I de- 
serve it? For what reasons? Why?" 

Once, after the discourse, he went up to the Melamed. 

"Teacher," he said with trembling voice, "please do advise me, 
how I can become worthy of the world to come!" 

"Learn Torah, my son!" came the answer. 

"I don't know how!" 
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"Study the commentaries, religious legends, or at least the Ethics 
of the Fathers!" 

"I don't know how!" 

"Recite Psalms!" 

"I have no time!" 

"Pray fervently!" 

"I don*t understand what Fm praying!" 

The Melamed looked at him pityingly. 

"What are you?" he asked. 

"A porter." 

"Well, then, serve those who study." 

"How?" 

"You might, for example, bring a few buckets of water into the 
synagogue every evening so that the learned scholars may have 
something to drink." 

Chaim was filled with joy. 

"Teacher," he continued, "and my wife?" 

"If the husband sits on a chair in the Garden of Eden, his wife 
is his footstool." 

When Chaim came home to recite the Kavddla, the benediction 
of the cup at the close of the Sabbath, Chane was sitting and reading 
aloud the prayer "God of Abraham." When he saw her, he felt a 
tug at his heart. 

"No, Chane!" he exclaimed, clasping her in his arms, "I don't 
want you to be my footstool. I will bend down to you, I will raise 
you up, I will seat you near me. We will sit together on one chair 

as now It IS so good to be together Do you hear, Chane? 

You must sit with me on one chair. The Creator of the Universe 
will have to give his consent!" 
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MIRACLES ON THE SEA 

In Holland, in a half -sunken cabin at the edge of the sea, dwelt 
a silent soul — a Jewish fisherman named Sati, perhaps after a great- 
grandfather Saadia. But the fisherman didn't know of Saadia, As a 
matter of fact, he knew very little of Jewishness. Descended from 
generations of fishermen, he had spent his days and years on the sea. 
As his was the only Jewish family in a non- Jewish village, how 
should he know much about his own people? His job was to catch 
fish; his wife's to make and mend nets and to keep house. His children 

rolled in the sand and looked for amber Why, if Sati should be 

caught in a storm on the sea and his life were in danger, neither 
he nor his family could as much as pray the simplest Jewish prayer: 
Shma Yisroel. Sati on the high sea would merely gaze mutely towards 
heaven; his wife would beat her hands against her head or else direct 
an angry look at the dark and angry sky; his children would hurl 
themselves on the sand and cry out together with other children: 
Sancta Maria, Sancta Maria! 

How should Sati's children know any better? It was too far to 
walk to the nearest Jewish community and the poor family, with 
barely enough for food, could not afford to ride. Besides, the sea 
didn't let a person get away so easily. Sati's father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather had perished in it, yet such was its fascination that, 
though it often proved to be man's most dangerous and most treacher- 
ous foe, one loved it and was drawn to it by an irresistible force 

Since escape from its lure was impossible, it seemed best to live on 
it and to perish in it. 



A single Jewish custom was still retained by this family — ^Yom 
Kippur. 

Early on the day before Yom Kippur, Sati and his family selected 
the biggest fish and made their way to town. There they handed over 
the fish to the community shochet or ritual slaughterer, where they 
stayed over night and ate at the end of the fast. 
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Throughout the day they sat in the Dutch Temple; they listened 
to the singing of the choir, the playing of the organ, the chanting 
and praying of the cantor. None of them understood a single word 
of the ritual, but they looked upon the holy ark and upon the 
preacher in the golden yarmulke or barret. Whenever the golden 
yarmulke arose they stood up, and whenever the golden yarmulke 
sat down they settled back in their seats. If at times Sati's tired and 
drowsy eyes closed, a neighbor's elbow would nudge him to stand up. 

This was what Yom Kippur meant to him. He was completely 
ignorant of its signijficance as Judgment Day, when even the fish 
tremble in the water, and entirely unaware of all that went on in 
heaven. He merely followed a well-established family custom to listen 
on Yom Kippur to choir and organ without eating all day and to go 
to have supper at the s ho chef s house after Nehilla (this very word 
for the late afternoon prayer was even unknown to him). Perhaps 
the shochet himself didn't know much more. — A shochet in Hol- 
land! 

After the black coffee, Satya, his wife, and his children would 
get up, say good-by to the shochet and his family, wish them a happy 
year, and walk the entire night back toward the sea — "sea" and not 
"home" was the customary expression. 

To stay on any longer was out of question. 

"Why, you haven't even seen the town!" the shochet and his wife 
would argue. 

But Sati merely repeated contemptuously: "The town, hm!" 

Sati was no good at speech-making. The sea teaches silence. He 
really did hate the town, its narrow streets shut off from air and sky, 
a slit between one roof and another. On the sea, however, what ex- 
panse and what air! 

"The sea is your foe, your death," he was told. 

"A good death," he replied. 

He wanted to die as his father and grandfather before him, to be 
swallowed up by the sea in the prime of health, to be spared the 
torture of sickness, the pining away on a bed year after year, the 
lamentations about him, and finally burial in the hard earth Brr! 

A chill went through him at the mere thought of such a death. 

When the family walked home, toward the sea, through the night, 
dawn would begin to break and they would catch sight of the golden 
reflection of the sand-dunes and further on the sparkling mirror of 
the water. Then they would clap their hands in joy. 
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They were as happy as a bridegroom with his bride. 

This went on year after year. 

Fishermen came and went, one shochet was replaced by another, 
but the custom remained unaltered. 

The custom required fasting, choir, organ, a big fish for supper 
after Nehilla at the shochefs house, leavetaking, and mutual good- 
wishes. 

This custom was the only thread linking Sati to the Jewish people. 



It came to pass one morning: the sun was reddening the east; 
the sea, awakening from slumber, breathed almost inaudibly, exhaling 
lazily and inhaling dreamily; somewhere in the azure, white wings 
fluttered and cried . . . then again quiet . . . here and there quiet irri- 
descences flitted over the sea, golden spots skimmed across the yellow 
sand, the cabins of the fishermen were shut all along the coast. Only 
a single door — Sati was going out. 

It was the day before Yom Kippur. Sati's face was quiet and 
earnest. His eyes sparkled with delight. He was out to perform a good 
deed, to catch a fish for Yom Kippur. 

He walked up to the little boat and lifted the chain which kept it 
moored. The chain clattered and voices became audible to the right 
and to the left: 

"Don't! Don't!" 

His neighbors were calling to him. Their heads peered through 
the little windows. 

Far and wide the sea lay calm and smooth, blending with the 
happy, laughing morning sky. The water barely breathed and hardly 
wrinkled the shore. Between the wrinkles rippling smiles danced and 
shone as on the wrinkled face of a kind grandmother. The sea mur- 
mured something or other, perhaps it was telling a grandmother's tale 
to the scattered slender water-plants and to the moss-covered bits of 
rock which it seemed to caress smilingly, playfully. 

But the fishermen knew their sea too well and they did not 
trust it. 

"Don't! Don't!" 

The sea will rock and cradle; the bright mirror-like surface will 
break; playfulness will turn to grimness; the quiet to a roaring, 
howling, deafening commotion; the rippling furrows to billowing 
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waves capable of swallowing barks and boats with as much ease as 
the Leviathan swallows little fish. 

"Don't! Don't!" 

An old man, barefooted and bareheaded, with fluttering gray hair, 
came out of a cabin. His face was deeply lined like the sea but without 
the sea s false smile. He went up and put his hand on Sati's shoulder: 

"Look!" 

He pointed to a little dark dot on the horizon, a dot visible only 
to a fisherman's eye. 

"A cloud is forming!" 

"Ill be back home before that," answered Sati, "it's just one fish 
I want to catch." 

The old man's face grew more serious: 

"You have a wife and children, Sati!" 

"And a God in heaven," answered Sati confidently. He is out in 
the service of God. He pushes the boat from its mooring and jumps 
into it. 

Over the sea it bounded, as light as a feather, and the sea cradled 
it, humming to it sweetly and charmingly, caressing it with beautiful 
entwining pearls. The old fisherman stood on the shore and murmured: 

''Sancta Maria! Sancta Maria!'' 



Sati's boat flew lightly over the sea and Sati threw his net so 
skilfully. The net became heavier and heavier. He could barely pull 
it in with all his strength and he found in it water-plants, sea-weed, 
but not a single fish. 

The old fisherman on the shore had lost the boat from view. For 
the third and fourth time Sati threw his net and pulled it in again 
with tremendous exertion. All sorts of water-plants were in the catch 
but not a single fish. 

The sea began to rock and to cradle ever more severely. The sun 
was already high in the sky but its radiance was covered with mist — 
a weeping sun. The dark dot on the horizon had meanwhile drawn up 
behind the orb like a brown snake, growing ever darker and darker 
and creeping ever closer to the sun. 

Half the day was gone and Sati still floated on and on, trying his 
luck again and again. 
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The thought came to him: "God doesn't want me to fulfill his 
commandment this year. I must go back!" His heart was sad: he must 
have sinned against God in some way and so God was unwilling to 
let him bring the customary offering. He grasped the rudder firmly in 
his hands and was about to turn the boat around toward the shore. 
In the very same second he felt a splash on his face. Looking about, 
he saw a large golden fish jumping and disporting in the sea, lashing 
the water with its tail. 

Ah! this fish must be caught! This fish must have been sent by 
God who was aware of the fisherman's disappointment, of his yearn- 
ing to fulfill the divine commandment. Again he headed the boat out 
to sea and gave chase to the fish. 

The sea was rising in fury. The waves towered ever taller and 
taller. The sun was already half-covered by a cloud, from behind which 
clusters of white rays broke through obliquely. The fish swam over the 
shoulders of the waves and Sati's boat followed after it in hot pursuit... 
Suddenly the fish was lost to sight. Between it and Sati's boat rose 
up a wall, blown skyward by the wind. 

*lt is fooling me, it is dazzling my eyes!" thought Sati and was 
about to turn his boat back to shore. In the same second the wave 
flattened out, as though it had never been; the fish swam almost up 
to the boat and looked at him with big eyes, as though begging him: 
*'Take me, please take me, fulfill the divine commandment, perform 
with me a deed of righteousness." 

Hardly does Sati turn seaward again — when again the fish is lost! 
A new billow arises between the fish and the boat. The sea resimies 
its angry mood. It no longer sings a charming melody. It now un- 
leashes its full rage. To swim on its back, to step on its waves is 
indeed most dangerous. It seems even to terrify the sun, which is now 
completely hidden behind clouds. The wind, that must have been 
waiting for this moment, now lashes out in complete abandonment, 
with all its angry strength, beating the sea, chastising it as with rods, 
infuriating it ever more and more. The sea snarls and thunders, as 
though a thousand bass-viols are playing in its entrails and a thousand 
kettle drums in its waves. 

**Home! Home!" beats Sati's heart. He gathers up his nets into the 
boat, grasps the oars with all his might, and works away with every 
bit of strength. The veins in his hands are near to bursting. The boat 
is hurled up and down the waves like a hollow nutshell. The sky is 
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black and the shattered sea an angry brown. And still, Sati struggles 

to reach home, home 

Suddenly, he sees something swimming towards him from one 
side — a human body is swimming, a drowning person, a woman, her 
hair floats before her, black hair, his wife has such hair, beneath the 
hair white hands are visible, his wife has such hands ... a voice is 
calling: *'Help! Help!" — his wife's voice . . . the mother of his chil- 
dren ... she must have followed him on another boat . . . she is drown- 
ing, she is calling for his help. 

He turns the boat to the right and wants to get to the body — the 
sea opposes, waves arise to interfere, the storm tears and howls, and 
through the storm he can hear her voice: ''Help, help, Sati, help!" 

He puts forth his last ounce of strength to get to her, he is nearing 
the white spot, he can no longer see her hair but merely the swimming 
and sinking dress ... his oar can almost reach her . . . but between him 
and his wife a wall of water arises and hurls her to one side and him 
to the other. 

"A mirage!* thinks Sati and he recalls that he had the same ex- 
perience with the golden fish. Involuntarily he casts an eye toward 
the coast. He notices that in the fishermen's cabins the windows are 
already lit up. 

"Yom Kippur!" flashes through his mind and he lets go the oars. 

"Heaven!" he exclaims looking upward. "Do with me whatever 
you will, on Yom Kippur I will not row!" 

The wind rages on and the waves hurl the boat up and down. 
Sati, from the moment he let the oars drop from his hands, sits calm 
and peaceful, looking with open eyes now up to the bolted heavens 
and now down to the boiling, foaming sea. 

"Do with me, God, as you will. May your will prevail!" 

Suddenly he recalls a melody of the choir and organ and he begins 
to intone this melody. His silent soul had only one language with 
which to speak to God — the language of song. The sky becomes 
blacker and blacker, the waves higher and higher, the wind more 
piercing than ever — The boat is hurled up a mountain and down 
a mountain, from one wave on to another, now a wave tears him from 
the rudder and now a second wave comes up from behind and opens 

its jaws to swallow the frail bark The wind tears like thousands 

of ravenous wolves — and in the rnidst of all this commotion, Sati sings 
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the melody oi Mi Yonuah Umi Yonua^ He sings like the choir as- 
sisted by the organ 

A wave crashes into the boat. Sati wants to die singing. The boat 
capsizes ... but Sati is not yet destined to die. 

Two white figures, as though woven of white mist, walk barefoot 
over the sea^ holding each other by the hand, their eyes aglow, their 
hair unfurled behind them, and as Sati overturns with his boat, they 
stoop down to him, pick him up, take him between them, put their 
arms about him, step with him over the waves as over hills and dales, 
and lead him thus arm-in-arm through storm and tumult. He looks 
up and wants to speak, to ask something, but they tell him: 

"Sing, Sati, you had better sing! Your song will overcome the 
rage of the sea " 

They walk with him and Sati hears his boat following him. He 
turns around. There is his boat with the net and entangled in the net 

is the golden fish 

* 

When they brought him to shore and he made his way home, he 
found two guests: the shochet and the shochefs wife. 

A fire had broken out in the town and so they came to spend 
the holiday with him. 

The fish was killed — and the custom remained unaltered on this 
Yom Kippur as on all others. 
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PART in 
BEYOND LIFE 



INTRODUCTION 

The world of Peretz has its starting-point in every-day ex- 
perience, but it does not end there. Peretz deals with the problems 
of the average man, the struggle for bread, the ills of marriage, 
the joys and cares of parenthood, the alternation of births, feasts, 
and funerals; and yet every event described is irradiated by an 
unearthly light and leads from drab existence on to a realm 
beyond life. 

Life was not easy for the himian beings in whom Peretz was 
keenly interested. Of the many nationalities that inhabited the 
provinces between the Baltic and the Black Sea, the Jews were 
the most oppressed. They suflFered not only from harsh govern- 
mental decrees that restricted their freedom of movement, that 
excluded them from most professions, and that burdened them 
with special prohibitions, but they suffered even more from the 
scorn and hostility of the neighbors in whose midst they dwelt. 
Jews had to be very circumspect in all their relations with non- 
Jews since the slightest spark might set off a conflagration and the 
smallest misstep might loose a wave of pogroms, in which neither 
women nor children nor greybeards were spared. 

The question is often asked: what inner force enabled the 
Jews of eastern Europe to surmount all difficulties, to survive 
hunger and scorn and brutality? The answer is: faith. The harder 
life became, the stronger did faith grow in Jewish hearts. The 
greater the pressure of the hostile forces from without, the more 
fiercely did the Jews cling to the traditions of their religion. And, 
strangely enough, the more tragic and desperate their physical 
lot became, the more fervently did joyous mysticism take hold 
of their souls and shield them against spiritual decay. This joyous 
mysticism was known as Hassidism and Peretz, the clear-headed 
thinker, early recognized the importance of this movement. 

The central figure of a Hassidic brotherhood was the Zaddik 
or holy rabbi. His followers ascribed to him miraculous powers 
that he never claimed but also never denied. They saw in him 
the intermediary between God and man. They felt that because 
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of his holy life his pleas for his fellow-men were more likely to 
be heard in the heavenly region and so they came to him for 
advice and for intercession with the divine powers. The wealthier 
among these followers contributed to the support of the rabbi's 
court and palace in a magnificent way. An atmosphere of gaiety 
always prevailed. Dancing and singing were prescribed. The poor, 
the dejected, the weary of heart came and were infected with the 
gay mood. They forgot their troubles for a while and left in- 
vigorated by their experience and almost always comforted by 
a good word from the saintly leader. 

In the tale Between Two MountainSf Peretz described such 
a gathering of Hassidim on Simkhas Torah, the festive day of 
Rejoicing of the Law: eyes sparkling, voices interwining melodious 
sounds, long-robed worshippers dancing and prancing in the sun- 
light like carefree children. Heaven and earth seemed to join in 
the contagious merriment and the soul of the universe seemed 
to dissolve in sweet accords. When the Hassidic rabbi, who 
formed the center of this orgy of exultation, was upbraided by 
his former teacher, the anti-Hassidic Rabbi of Brisk, for indulging 
in sensuous irrational mysticism, he replied that the hard dry road 
of logical Talmudic study could be trodden only by the most 
learned of Jews, few in number and gifted with the keenest 
intelligence, but that it was not adapted for all of Israel. Such 
learning of the Torah consisted solely of exhortations and pro- 
hibitions; it was without mercy, without a spark of grace; it did 
not lead to happiness or freedom; it had nothing to offer to the 
woodcutter, the artisan, the common sinful folk. God's Torah 
was, however, meant not alone for the gifted but also for the 
lowly and the simple-hearted. Hassidism served their needs. 

In the story // Not Higher, the same theme is reiterated: a 
Lithuanian Jew who puts his trust in reason and logic sets out 
to disprove Hassidic faith in the wonder-working saintliness of 
the Rabbi of Nemerov and ends as an ardent disciple of this very 
rabbi. The sceptic is won over not by a miracle brought about 
through prayer, fasting, or castigation, but by a kindly act per-' 
formed by the rabbi in the silent hours of pre-dawn in behalf 
of a poor bedridden widow. 

In the tale Three Gifts Peretz selects simple, unsensational 
deeds of piety, purity, and self-sacrifice as the gifts of goodness 
most acceptable to the saints in paradise. 
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In the tale Beside the Dying Peretz's hero refuses to follow 
the Angel of Light into a paradise where no one needs a tear of 
pity, a word of comfort or a sympathetic heart and prefers to 
follow the Angel of Darkness into the realm of the unfortunate, 
the hungry, the parched, the weary-hearted, the tortured, the lost, 
and the accursed — because there he can sufifer with others and feel 
with others. 

According to Peretz, saintliness of the variety ordinarily asso- 
ciated with this concept does not confer happiness upon its bearer 
or upon others. The almost perfect hero of the story Thou Shalt 
Not Covet finds it intolerable to be at all times a paragon of 
virtue and he envies in his heart of hearts the drunken peasants 
who sit beside a warm hearth and drink whiskey from tin cups 
and bite into salted herrings and utter profanity. 

Peretz holds that if there were a saintly person on earth who 
because of devotion to God and to self -purification had won to 
a position far above the battle of passions and conflicting desires, 
such a person would find existence empty and dull. But Peretz 
also holds that life would prove even more empty and dull to 
the unbeliever who attained to the apex of worldly success and 
to the full satisfaction of earthly desires. In Four Generations — 
Four Wills, Peretz paints the rise of a Jewish family in affluence 
and outward prestige and shows that increasing wealth and power 
are bad for the Jewish soul from every possible angle. This saga 
of a Jewish family is comparable to John Galsworthy's bulkier 
Forsythe Saga and to Thomas Mann's earliest novel Budden- 
brooks. All three masterpieces — English, German, Yiddish — are 
written at about the same time and are family chronicles covering 
about the same period, and yet what an enormous difference in 
their approach to human values! What a gulf is revealed between 
English and German feeling, on the one hand, and Jewish feel- 
ing, on the other! Peretz's story of a few pages deserves most 
careful pondering. It is a devastating indictment of Jewish 
assimilation, that aping of Occidental ways which has sapped 
Jewish vitality for over a century. 

Peretz in his stories and essays urges a rejection of alien ways 
of life, a return to ancestral roots, a rejuvenation of Jewishness. 



IF NOT HIGHER 

The Rabbi of Nemirov used to disappear every morning during 
the Slichos days. 

He was nowhere visible: neither in the main synagogue nor in the 
two smaller ones. He could not be found at any Nlinyan and he was 
certainly not at home. His house was open to all. People came and 
went. Nobody thought of stealing anything there. But, strangely 
enough, not a living creature was to be seen. 

Where then was the Rabbi? 

Where could he be, if not in heaven? 

Surely there was enough work for a Rabbi to accomplish during 
the High Holidays! Jews are in need of a living, in need of peace, 
in need of health, in need of a good match for their children. Jews 
want to be good and pious and yet their sins are so great. The Ad- 
versary with his thousand eyes searches from one end of the world 
to the other; he never fails to see, to accuse, to tell tales . . . and, who 
should help, if not the Rabbi? 

This was the general opinion. 

It was not, however, the opinion of a Litvak who arrived in town. 
He laughed at this idea! You know the characteristics of these Litvaks. 
They have little regard for moralizing tracts but they do possess an 
uncanny knowledge of the Talmud and of all biblical passages. In- 
deed, this Litvak cites Talmudic proof — and there is no gainsaying 
him — that even Moses himself couldn't g^t up to heaven as long as 
he was alive, but had to remain ten feet below the sky! Well, try to 
argue with a Litvak! 

Where then was the Rabbi? 

"None of my business," he answered and shrugged his shoulders. 
In the very same moment, however, he made up his mind to get to 
the bottom of the matter. What a Litvak! 



That very evening, immediately after the final prayers, the Litvak 
stole into the Rabbi's room, hid himself under the Rabbi's bed, and 
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lay there. He was prepared to wait through the entire night and to 
see where the Rabbi disappeared and what the Rabbi did during the 
Slichos hour. 

Another person might drowse off and sleep through the critical 
hour, But a Litvak knew how to ward off sleep. He recited to himself 
from memory an entire tractate of the Talmud! I don*t know whether 
it was the one on Sacrifices or the one on Vows. 

Towards dawn, he heard the knocking on the door which awakens 
people for Slicbos-pmyets, 

The Rabbi had been sleepless for a long time, however, and for 
at least an hour the Litvak had been listening to his moaning. 

Whoever heard the Rabbi of Nemirov moaning knew how much 
of Israel's pain and sorrow was contained in each moan. A normal 
human soul would melt away listening to such plaintive sounds. But 
a Litvak has a heart of iron; this one listened and remained supine. 
The Rabbi too failed to get up. And so both continued to lie: the 
Rabbi (long may he live! ) on the bed and the Litvak under it. 



After a while, the Litvak heard the beds in the house begin to 
squeak. He heard the sleepers in the house jump up out of their beds. 
There was a muttering and murmuring in Yiddish, a pouring of water 

over nails, an opening and closing of doors Then quiet, after all 

have left. The house was silent and dark; only a bit of moonlight 
shone through a narrow aperture. 

The Litvak afterwards confessed that, when he remained alone 
with the Rabbi, fear overcame him, he trembled in every limb, the 
roots of his side-locks pricked his forehead like needles. 

It's no trifle to be all alone in the house with the Rabbi at the 
dawning hour of a Slichos-dayl 

But a Litvak is a stubborn person. He trembles like a fish in 
water and persists. 

* 

Finally the Rabbi (long may he live!) got up. At first he did 
everything a Jew is supposed to do . . . then he went over to the closet 
and took out a bundle — In the bundle were peasant clothes: linen 
trousers, large boots, a coat, a large fur cap, and a broad, long, leather 
belt embossed with brass buttons. 

The Rabbi put on these clothes. 
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From his coat-pocket the end of a coarse rope stuck out. 

The Rabbi went out. The Litvak — after him. 

Passing the kitchen, the Rabbi stepped in, bent down, took out 
an ax from under a bed, put it under his leather belt, and left the 
house. 

The Litvak trembled, but still he persisted. 



A silent awe, the awe of the Slichos season hovered over the dark 
streets. Now and then the wail of SUchos-ptdLytts from a Minyan 
broke the silence. Here and there the moaning of a sick person came 

through a window The Rabbi glided along the sides of the streets, 

in the shadows of the houses. He floated on from one house to the 
next — and the Litvak after him! 

The Litvak heard his own heart-beats mingling with the sound 
of the Rabbi's heavy steps; but on he went and, together with the 
Rabbi, he reached the edge of the town. 

Beyond the town was a small forest. The Rabbi (long may he 
live! ) went into the forest. After thirty or forty paces, he stopped at 
a little tree and the Litvak was stunned with surprise to see the Rabbi 
take the ax out of his belt and cut into the little tree. 

He saw the Rabbi hew one stroke after another, he heard the 
tree groan and crackle and fall with a crash. The Rabbi cut it into 
logs and the logs into thin little pieces of wood. He then arranged 
a bundle of wood, tied it around with the rope from his pocket, threw 
the entire bundle over his shoulders, put back the ax into his belt, 
left the forest, and walked back to town. 

In a side alley he stopped before a poor, dilapidated little house 
and knocked at the window. 

"Who's there?" asked a frightened voice. The Litvak recognized 
the voice of an old Jewish woman, a sick woman. 

"Me!" answered the Rabbi in the White Russian dialect used by 
peasants. 

"Who is me?" the voice in the house asked again. 

The Rabbi continued in his peasant dialect: "Vassil!" 

"What kind of Vassil and what do you want, Vassil?" 

"Wood," said the so-called Vassil, "I have wood for sale, very 
cheap, almost for nothing!" 

And without waiting for an answer the Rabbi went into the 
house. 
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The Litvak stole in behind him. By the gray Hght of early 
morning, he saw a poor home, ragged furnishings, broken-down 
utensils. In a bed lay a sick Jewish woman, covered with rags, who 
said in an embittered voice: 

''How can I buy? With what? Where am I, a poor widow, to get 
money?" 

'Ill trust you," answered the strange Vassil, "it's only six cents!" 

"But how am I to pay you?" moaned the poor woman. 

"Foolish woman," said the Rabbi in a tone of reproach. "Look! 
you're a poor sick person and I am willing to trust you this bundle 
of wood. I have faith that you will pay. You, on the other hand, have 
such a powerful, great God and you don't trust him. You don't even 
have faith to the extent of a mere six pennies for the wood!" 

"But who will make the fire for me?" lamented the widow. "Have 
I the strength to get up? My son is away working." 

"I'll also light the fire for you," said the Rabbi. 



As the Rabbi put the wood in the oven, he chanted the first part 
of the Slichos in a mournful tone. 

And when he lit the fire and the wood burned cheerily, he said 
the second part of the Slichos in a somewhat happier tone. 

He concluded with the third part of the Slichos, as the fire was 
burning with full force and he was putting back the cover on the 
oven. 

The Litvak who saw all this became from that moment on an 
adherent of the Rabbi of Nemirov. 

Afterwards, if another adherent related that the Rabbi of Nemirov 
rose up from the earth every Slichos morning and flew to heaven, the 
Litvak would not laugh but, on the contrary, he would add quietly: 

"If not still higher!" 
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THREE GIFTS 



Balancing Scales 

Ages ago, somewhere on this earth, a Jew died. Is there anything 
unusual about a Jew dying? Surely, nobody can live forever! When 
the Jew passed away, he was buried in accordance with the usual 
rites. 

After the body was laid to rest and the orphaned son said Kaddish, 
the traditional prayer for the dead, the soul winged its way to the 
heavenly seat of judgment. 

On its arrival, it found the scales prepared, on which the court 
was to weigh all the earthly deeds, the good and the bad. 

The advocate of the deceased, formerly his Good Spirit, came 
up with a clean snow-white bag in his hand and took up his position 
near the right pan of the scales. 

The adversary of the deceased, formerly his Evil Spirit and 
Tempter, came in with a dirty bag in his hand and took up his posi- 
tion near the left pan of the scales. 

The snow-white bag contained good deeds and the filthy black 
bag evil deeds. When the advocate poured from the contents of the 
clean bag onto the right pan, the good deeds spread a fragrance of 
perfume and shone like the little stars in the sky. But, when the ad- 
versary poured from the filthy bag onto the left pan, sins came forth 
black as coal and they smelled of pitch and tar. 

The poor soul stood and looked and gaped in astonishment. It 
never imagined that there was such a wide difference between good 
and evil, since on earth both often seemed so alike that he easily mis- 
took one for the other. 

The pans of the scale moved slowly up and down; now one side 
ascended and now the other; the pointer of the scale, high above the 
pans trembled as it moved a hair's breadth to the left and then a hair's 
breadth to the right. 

Only a hair's-breadth and not all at once either! The deceased was 
a simple Jew, without any great crimes to his debit or any kind of 
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martyrdom to his credit. Petty virtues and petty vices, tiny bits, specks 
of dust, almost invisible to the eye. 

Nevertheless, when the pointer moved a hair's-breadth to the 
right, a tone of joy and exultation resounded throughout the upper 
regions; but when, alas, it moved to the left, a sigh of sadness broke 
forth and reached up to the very seat of the All-High. 

The angels continued to pour out slowly and faithfully one little 
particle after another, one speck of dust after another, just as plain 
people do when they raise the bidding at a charitable auction penny 
by penny. 

Well, even a spring finally runs dry: the bags were empty at last. 

''All through?" asked the court attendant, one of the busy angels. 

The advocate and the adversary turned their bags inside out: 
nothing was left. Then the attendant walked up to the scale to see 
which way it tipped, to the right or to the left. 

He looked and looked and found himself confronted with a sight 
not seen since heaven and earth were created. 

"Why do you take so long?" asked the head of the court. 

The attendant stammered: 

"Even! The pointer has come to a stop in the exact center!" 

The good deeds and the evil balanced each other exactly. 

"In the very center?" the court queried again. 

The attendant took another look and replied: 

"Absolutely balanced!" 

The supreme court deliberated a while and finally arrived at the 
following conclusion: 

"Since the sins do not outweigh the good deeds, the soul does not 
belong in hell. On the other hand, since the good deeds do not weigh 
more than the vices, the portals of paradise cannot be opened for this 
soul. Hence, the soul must remain homeless. It must fly about between 
heaven and earth until God remembers it, pities it, and bestows his 
grace upon it." 

The attendant took the soul and led it out of the courtroom. 

The poor soul moaned and bewailed its lot. 

"Why do you weep?" asked the clerk. "The bliss of paradise may 
not be yours but then you have also escaped the torture of hell ■ — 
and so you have broken even!" 

The soul, however, refused to be comforted: 

"The worst tortures are better than nothingness! Nothingness is 
terrible!" 
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The court attendant pitied the poor soul and gave it the follow- 
ing advice: 

"Fly down, dear soul, and flutter about the living world. Don't 
look up to heaven, for what will you see in the sky except stars, 
luminous but cold, wholly insensitive to pity? The stars will not exert 
themselves in your behalf. They will not remind God of you and 
your fate. Only the saints of paradise can plead for a poor wandering 
soul and saints like gifts, nice gifts. Such is the habit of saints now- 
adays," he added bitterly. 

*'Fly, therefore, O soul, fly down to the living world and observe 
how it carries on, what it does, and if you see anything of extraor- 
dinary goodness and beauty, catch it and fly up with it. Bring it as 
a gift for the saints in paradise. With this gift in your hand, knock 
up here and report your presence to the angel at the dormer-window. 
Tell him I asked you to do so. And after you have brought three gifts, 
be assured that the gates of paradise will be opened for you. The gifts 
will be effective. At the throne of the Almighty it is not the souls of 
the nobly born that are preferred but rather the souls of the upward 
striving." 

With these words the attendant of the heavenly court mercifully 
sent the soul forth from heaven. 



II 
The First Gift 

The poor soul flew about, hovering above the living world and 
seeking gifts for the saints of paradise. It flew over towns, villages 
and the habitations of men, between burning rays on hot days and 
drops of rain in the wet season, between silvery gossamer at summer's 
close and drifting snowflakes at wintertide. It looked and gazed until 
its eyes almost popped out. 

Wherever it saw a Jew, it flew over quickly and peered into his 
eyes, wondering if he were about to sacrifice himself for his God. 

Wherever light seeped through an opening in a shutter, the soul 
was there and looked in, wondering if God's fragrant flowers were 
perchance growing in the humble home — ^good deeds done in secret. 

Alas! In most cases the soul retreated from eyes and windows, 
shocked and terrified by what it saw. 

As seasons and years passed by, the soul almost succumbed to 
melancholy. Cities turned into graveyards and graveyards were plowed 
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under to become fruitful fields. Forests were cut down. Waters reduced 
stones to sand and rivers changed their beds. Thousands of stars fell 
down and millions of souls flew upwards. But God was still unmind- 
ful of the one soul which still unsuccessfully looked for a gift of un- 
usual goodness and beauty. 

The exiled soul brooded: "The world is so poor; human beings 
have such mediocre gray souls; their deeds are so petty; how can one 
expect anything extraordinary from them? I am doomed to wander, 
an eternal exile!" 

In the midst of its brooding, a red flame caught its eye, a red flame 
in the middle of a dark overcast night. 

The soul looked about — the flame was shooting up from a high 
window. 

Robbers had broken into a rich man's house, robbers with masks 
on their faces. One held a burning torch in his hand as a light. Another 
stood with a glistening knife directed against the victim's breast and 
repeated over and over again: ''A single move, Jew, and you're 
finished! The point of the knife will come out of your back." The 
others were opening chests and drawers and removing the contents. 

The Jew stood with the knife pointed at his breast and watched 
the scene calmly. Not an eyelash moved over his clear eyes, not a 
hair of his long white beard stirred. He seemed wholly unconcerned, 
as if thinking: 'The Lord gave and the Lord has taken, blessed be 
the name of the Lord." His pale lips murmured: 'Tou're not born 
with it, and you can't take it with you to the grave." 

He looked on calmly, as the last drawers of the last chest were 
opened and bags were removed, filled with gold and silver, with 
jewels and all sorts of treasures. He looked on and was silent. 

Perhaps he even regarded their loss as his contribution to fate, 
which had been so kind to him hitherto. 

Suddenly, however, as the robbers reached the last hiding place 
and pulled out a little bag, the last and most secret bag, he forgot 
himself. He was seized with trembling, his eyes glared, he raised his 
right hand to stop them, he wanted to cry out: '^Don't touch!" 

But, instead of a cry, a red ray of steaming blood spurted forth. 
The knife had done its job. His heart's blood bespattered the bag. 
As he fell, the robbers tore open the bag quickly, expecting the best 
and most valuable loot. 

They were, however, bitterly disappointed. In vain had they shed 
bJood. The bag contained neither silver nor gold nor jewelry nor 
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anything of practical value in this world. It had only a bit of earth from 
the land of Israel, earth which the Jew had preserved for his grave. 
This was the treasure which the rich man had wanted to save from 
the hands and eyes of strangers and which was bespattered with his 
blood. 

The soul catches a bloody speck of this Palestinian earth and brings 
it to the window at heaven's gate. 

Ill 
The Second Gift 

"Remember, two more gifts!" said the angel as he closed heaven's 
window leaving the soul outside. 

"God will help!" thought the hopeful soul, as it flew down again 
in a more cheerful mood. 

This cheerfulness faded, however, as years and years went by and 
the soul saw nothing of extraordinary beauty. Sad thoughts again 
came to the fore: 

"This world gushed forth from God's will just like a spring of 
living waters and is now flowing on and on through time. The more 
it flows, the more earth and dust does it gather, the more turbid and 
impure does it become, the less gifts for heaven can one find in it. 
People are becoming pettier, good deeds more minute, sins tinier than 
specks of dust, actions ever less visible to the eye." 

A further thought came to the soul: "If God were to weigh all 
the virtues and vices of the entire world at the same time, the pointer 
would hardly budge or vibrate. The world too is incapable of moving 
up or down. It too is wandering aimlessly between the radiant heaven 
and the dark abysmal pit. The adversary and the advocate would be 
fighting over it eternally, even as light contends eternally with dark- 
ness, warmth with cold, life with death. The world is in constant 
motion and yet it can neither ascend nor descend and, for this reason, 
there will always be weddings and divorces, births and funerals, joy- 
ous feasts and fruits of sorrow, love and hate, always, always." 

Suddenly, the soul was roused from its brooding by the noise of 
trumpets and drums. 

Looking down, it saw a German city. Slanting roofs encircled the 
square before the town hall. This square was filled with people in 
colorful clothes. The windows were crowded with onlookers. People 
even lay on roofs or sat astride the wooden beams jutting from the 
walls beneath the roofs. The balconies were overflowing. 
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In front of the town-hall was a table covered with a green cloth 
with golden fringes and tassels. The magistrates sat at the table. They 
were dressed in satin robes embroidered with golden frogs and in sable 
hats with white feathers fluttering from shining buttons. At the head 
of the table sat the presiding official, wearing a ravenous eagle as 
insignia on his hat. 

On one side a Jewish girl stood fettered. Near her ten attendants 
held in check a wild horse. The presiding officer arose and, turning 
towards the audience, read from a paper the sentence pronounced 
upon the Jewish girl: 

"This Jewess, offspring of Jewish parents, committed a great sin, 
a monstrous sin, which even all-merciful God could not forgive. She 
stole out of the ghetto on our recent holy day and walked about 
through our pure streets. She desecrated with her shameless eyes our 
sacred procession, our holy images, which we carried about our streets 
to the accompaniment of psalms and the beating of drums. With 
her accursed ears, she listened to the singing of our white-robed, 
innocent children and to the music of our holy drums. 

''What certainty have we that the devil, the impure devil, who 
assumed the shape of this Jewish girl, the accursed rabbi's daughter, did 
not touch and desecrate one of our pure images? What could he want, 
the devil in this beautiful figure? For, I cannot deny that she is beauti- 
ful, as lovely as only the devil can make her. Just look at her insolent- 
ly sparkling eyes beneath her modestly lowered lashes. Just look at 
that alabaster face, which long imprisonment paled but did not darken. 
Just look at her hands and the lean long fingers transparent in the 
sunlight. What did the devil want? Was it to tear a soul away from 
its devotion to the procession? Well, he succeeded. Took at this beauti- 
ful girl!* exclaimed one of our knights, a member of one of our finest 
families. This was too much for us to put up with. The armed attend- 
ants noticed her and seized her. The devil in her did not even resist. 
Why? Because our men were pure. They had just been absolved of all 
their sins and so the devil had no power over them. This, therefore, 
is the sentence pronounced by us upon the devil in the shape of this 
Jewish girl: 

" 'She is to be tied by her hair, by her long devilish hair, to the tail 
of this wild horse. Let the horse gallop and drag her like a corpse over 
the streets which her feet stepped on in defiance of our holy laws. 
May her blood besprinkle our stones and wash off the impurity which 
her feet have brought to them!' " 
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A wild shout of joy went up from all the throats round about the 
market-square. When the hysteria of wild shouts was over, the doomed 
girl was asked whether she had any last wish before her death. 

"Yes," she replied, '1 would like a few pins! " 

*'She must be out of her mind with terror!" muttered the magis- 
trates . 

"No!" she answered calmly and coldly, "this is my last wish and 
my only desire." 

"Granted! And now, tie her!" commanded the presiding officer. 

The armed attendants went over. Their hands trembled, as they 
tied the black long braids of the rabbi's daughter to the tail of the 
wild horse, which could hardly be restrained much longer. 

"Stand back!" shouted the officer to the crowd in the square. The 
people fell back and kept close to the walls of the houses. All raised 
their hands, in which they carried whips or rods or kerchiefs. All 
were ready to chase the wild horse. All breaths were bated, all faces 
glowed, all eyes blazed. In the excitement, nobody noticed that the 
doomed girl bent down quietly, pinned the edge of her dress to her 
feet, and stuck the pins deep, deep into her flesh, so that her body 
could not be uncovered when the horse dragged her through the streets. 

This action was noticed only by the poor wandering soul. 

"Let go!" commanded the presiding officer, and the attendants 
jumped aside. The horse darted forward and a shout arose from all 
throats. All whips and rods and kerchiefs went into action, whirling 
and whistling through the air. The terrified horse rushed past the 
market-square, past streets and by-ways, and far out beyond the town. 

The wandering soul drew a blood-stained pin from the leg of the 
dying girl and flew to heaven. 

"Just one more gift!" the angel at heaven's gate comforted the 
soul. 

IV 
The Third Gift 
The soul flew down again. It needed but one more gift. 
Again seasons and years passed by and the soul once more sank 
into melancholy. It imagined that the world was becoming still 
smaller, with pettier people and pettier deeds, good and bad. It re- 
flected: 

"If God (praised be his name!) should ever want to stop the 
world in its course and bring it to judgment, if God were to place on 
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one side an advocate who would pour out of a white bag rubble and 
specks of dust and on the other side an adversary who would pour 
out his bits and crumbs, a long, long time would elapse before the 
bags would be emptied — so much pettiness, so many little things. 

"But, after the bags were emptied, what would the result show? 

'The pointer would most certainly remain in the middle. 

"With such trivialities, with so much pettiness, what was there 
that could make an appreciable difference in the weight? What? 
Another feather, another straw, another grain of chaff, another speck 
of dust? 

"What would God do with a world in such a condition? What 
decision would he arrive at? 

"Would he decide to hurl the world back into void and emptiness? 
Of course not! The sins do not outweigh the good deeds. 

"Would he decide to redeem the world? Most certainly not: the 
good deeds do not weigh more than the sins. 

"Was it not more likely than he would say: 'Go on, fly between 
hell and paradise, love and hate, pitying tears and steaming blood, 
cradles and graves, ever on and on! ' " 

The soul was, however, destined to attain salvation. It is roused 
from its gloomy thoughts by the sound of drums. 

Where? When? 

It did not recognize either place or time. 

It merely saw the courtyard of a prison. The rays of the sun play- 
fully glided along the iron bars and the little windows and also re- 
flected from the shining metal of the guns stacked-up beside the wall. 
The soldiers were given whips, which they held in their hands. 

Two long rows of soldiers were lined up, with a narrow passage in 
between. Someone was to be driven through the gauntlet. 

Who? 

A mere Jew of ordinary appearance, with a tattered shirt on his 
emaciated body and a skullcap on his half-shaven head. Now he was 
led over to the gauntlet. 

Why this punishment? Who knows? This happened before our 
days. It might have been for theft or robbery or cruelty or perhaps 
even some trumped-up charge. It was, after all, before our age of 
progress. 

The soldiers smiled and thought to themselves: why did they line 
up so many of us? Why, he wouldn't last halfway. 
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He was shoved over and pushed in to the passage between the 
lines. He started to walk. He went erect. He neither stumbled nor fell. 
He received lashes and he endured. 

Fierce anger gripped the soldiers. He was still walking, still on his 

feet! 

The whips whistled through the air like demons. They wound 
about the body like snakes. The blood of the emaciated body spurted 
unceasingly. 

Hu-ha! Hu-ha! 

He was half way through, when a soldier struck too high and off 
came the cap from the head of the victim. After a few paces, the 
doomed Jew noticed this. He stopped short, he hesitated, he reflected 
a moment, he made up his mind, and he turned around: he would 
not go with head uncovered. He retraced his steps to the spot where 
the cap had fallen. He bent down and picked it up. Then he continued 
on calmly, red and bloodstained but with the Jewish cap on his head^ 
He walked erect until he collapsed. 

And as he fell, the soul flew over and caught the cap, which hac 
caused him so many extra lashes, and rushed with it up to heavenV 
gate. 

The third gift was also accepted. 

The saints interceded in behalf of the poor soul and the gates o 
paradise were opened for it after these three gifts. 

The heavenly oracle said: 

"Really beautiful gifts, gifts of extraordinary loveliness. They ar^ 
of no practical use or material value, but their beauty is indeed rare 
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BESIDE THE DYING 

I 

The Guardian of Paradise — a resplendent angel, an emanation of 
the Lord's radiant grace — came out of the Garden of Eden at twi- 
light. Worried and upset, he opened a window of heaven, put out 
his radiant head, turned with a sad, trembling voice to the setting 
sun, and asked: 

**Do you know, sun, what has happened to Leibl Konskivoler?'' 

The sun was silent. The sun did not know. 

Still more worried, the angel drew back his radiant head. 

And there was reason to be alarmed. 

For many, many years all seven heavens had resounded twice daily 
with Leibl Konskivoler's Shma Yisroel: ''Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
is One!" 

Like silver pellets his ''O-o-one" spread out at the feet of the 
heavenly throne. This "0-o-one" thrilled and buzzed and hummed and 
seethed like a winged host that on a summer's night yearns and pines 
so ardently for the flame until it is burnt and consumed in the ecstasy 
and pain of love. 

At the morning prayer this melody was still heard. But at even- 
tide it was no longer audible. 



Therefore in the symphony of prayers resounding throughout the 
worlds a note was missing. In the orchestra an instrument had sud 
denly stopped playing; a string had snapped and a first violin hat 
been silenced. 

Perhaps Leibl Konskivoler forgot to say his afternoon prayers? 

Would he make up for this lapse when reciting his evening 
prayers? 

The sun sank ever lower. The quiet hidden shadows sallied fortt 
from their hiding places. They crept out of the rocky crevices of the 
seagirt rocks, out of the caves and caverns of the desolate wastes 
from behind the trees and twigs and leaves of the deepest forests— 
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and they spread out over the habitations of men and entwined them- 
selves about and about 

And now the sun had set. Silently, moon and stars came forth 

glittering, to assume for the night the dominion over the earth 

They spun and wove their magic web — a thin and silvery net covering 
the tired globe 

Together with the sun there departed from the heavens the animal 
whose brow bore the inscription "Truth" and together with the moon 
there swam into view from the opposite side the animal with the 
silver braid on its forehead, and the inscription *Taith." 

Soon the gates of heaven opened in awed silence and admitted 
hosts of souls, the souls of sleeping mortals, who come up night after 
night to record in the sacred books how the day has been spent. 

The quills squeaked. And myriads upon myriads of wings rustled, 
some white as snow, most gray and stained, a few red as blood. 

All the seven heavens were filled with a mingled sound of prayer, 
penitence, longing, love, hope, and fear . . . when suddenly everything 
stopped as if benumbed. 

A silvery mist curled itself about the heavenly throne, twined 
and curved and became ever darker and darker . . . 

And out of the mist was heard a wailing as of a dove: 

"Alas! that I have brought desolation to my house! . . ." 

"Alas! that I have consumed my palace! . . ." 

"Alas! that I have cast out my son, my only son!" 

And a shudder of pity went through all the seven heavens 

Silence reigned again, all breaths were bated, as though expect- 
ing a miracle, a marvel, a new tiding. 

But nothing happened! 

From below a voice became audible: the crowing of the rooster. 

The mist left the heavenly throne, the awesome spell was broken 
and dissolved ... the windows of heaven were opened once more 
and the souls flew out again ... angels with bejewelled wings 
hurried on the souls of the lingering, the trembling, the weeping, 
and the frightened. 

Before long there was heard from below the call to dawn. 

Soon the symbol "Faith" on the silver braid grew paler and 
paler. A thin, reddish ray dawned in the east. 

The Guardian of Paradise awakened as if from a profound dream, 
walked over and opened once more a little window in heaven, put 
out his head and called: 
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"Moon and stars, before you disappear, can't you tell me what 
happened to Leibl Konskivoler ... an old man?" 

In the distance a tiny star flared up in golden array, swam over 
to the little window, and replied: 

"I know, O radiant angel! I floated past Konskivole and peered 
into his window. He is dying, Leibl Konskivoler ... an old man . . . 
his white beard above his quilt glistens like pure silver . . . but his 

face is shriveled and yellow I saw how a feather was placed under 

his nostrils but I did not see it move." 

The angel, the Guardian of Heaven, didn't wait to ask anyone 
for permission but on his own initiative he darted down to earth 
to fetch Leibl Konskivoler's soul 

There would be an unexpected joy in the Garden of Eden. 

So he thought. 

Angels fly quickly — ^but black angels no less than white. 

And when the radiant angel came down, he found a dark angel 
already standing at the head of the dying person. 

Had the dark angel set out earlier or was his distance to our 
abode shorter? Who knows? 

**What are you doing here?'' cried out the radiant angel in amaze- 
ment and fear. "Don't you know, this is Leibl Konskivoler?" 

"So what?" laughed the black angel, and two rows of white 
teeth sparkled in his distorted mouth. 

"This is my soul. I am the Guardian of Paradise." 

"Pleased to meet you!" bowed the black angel. "I am only a 
menial of hell. But let's see!" He poked his foot under the bed of 
the sick person and out came a bag neatly tied. 

'What's in this bag?" 

^'Tallis and Tefillin" the good angel essayed a guess. 

"Hidden under the bed? Nonsense! Sins are hidden!" 

He bent down to the bag, untied it, spread it open, and kicked 
it with his foot — a golden glitter was scattered over the room, a 
golden clang followed — ^gold coins poured out. . . . 

"Stolen gold, robber's gold!" exclaimed the black angel, "obtained 
through fraud from persons less clever, purloined from widows, 
swindled from orphans, taken from charity boxes , . . coins washed 
with tears, bloodstains from human hearts cling to them . . . see, how 
he comes to life if his gold is touched." 

The dying person tossed about with closed eyes. 
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The white angel stood trembling and covered his face with the 
first pair of his wings . . . through a crack of the blinds a ray of the 
morning sun broke in and fell upon the lids of the dying man. 
The lids trembled. 

For the last time he opened his eyes a bit: 

"Who is there?" asked the frothed, yellowed lips rustling like a 
rotting leaf 

"I," answered the dark angel, "I, who have come for your soul . . . 
come along!" 

'Where to?" 

"To hell!" 

In terror, the eyes of the dying person closed again. 

"Pray, pray to God!" called the good angel. "Repent . . . there 
is still time . . . give up your gold." 

''Shma Yisroel . . ." the dying Leibl began. 

"He will not give up!" said the dark angel and put his heavy, 
black wing over the dying face and under this wing the voice was 
stifled together with the person. 

The white angel retired abashed. 

II 

On a dark, damp midnight, amidst noise, shouting, and turmoil 
in hell, a sharp, shrill command cut through the air: 

"Nachman of Zbarash is expiring ... he used to cut his nails 
without skipping and to throw away the parings . . . more than once 
he forgot to say his afternoon prayers. Who is going after his soul?" 

"I!" exclaimed an infernal angel. "Meanwhile prepare a boiling 
kettle of pitch." 

He jumped up and flew out of hell. 

Infernal angels fly quickly but fortunately so do good angels. 
Perhaps the good angels are further from us but all-encompassing 
pity bears them on 

When the infernal angel came to the bed of the patient, he found 
a good white angel sitting at the head of the bed and speaking 
words of comfort: 

"Don't be afraid of death, poor man ... it is only a bridge, a 
short boundary between darkness and light ... a transition from care 
and unrest to joy and rest " 

But apparently the sick person could not hear; he was upset and 
his flaming eyes rambled along the walls. 
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The black angel remained standing near the door and looked 
amazed. 

"Haven't you made a mistake, comrade?" he asked the angel 
of light. 

"No," answered the good angel, "I am sent for his soul, his poor 
pitying soul; you can't possibly exercise any control over it!" 

"But he didn't cut his nails in accordance with the law." 

"I know," interrupted the good angel. "But, on the other hand, 
he never lived a moment for himself. He lived only for the feeble and 
the sick, for widows and orphans, for the sorrow-laden, the homeless, 
the tortured " 

"In our book is recorded how often he failed to say his after- 
noon prayers." 

"But he never failed to help, when help was needed, he never 
failed to comfort, to encourage, and to strengthen whenever wings 
drooped in exhaustion, or whenever gall was about to pour over 

the purest souls, or whenever the last hope was about to set He 

never built a house for himself. He never even repaired the roof 
above his head. He never feathered his own bed. He never asked for 
a woman's love for himself or the joy that children bring. He always 
lived for others. He always put others ahead of himself." 

Black clouds moved across the sky. For a second lightning cut 
through them but only for a second. Deeper darkness descended as 
the clouds became ever denser and denser. 

The lightning waked the dying person for the last time. 

"Who is there? Who sits at my head?" asked the parched lips. 

"I, I, an angel of light, from the realm of the heavenly father . . . 
sent by him for your soul . . . come with me! " 

"Where to?" asked the sick man. 

"To heaven ... to paradise!" 

"Heaven . . . paradise?" muttered the fever-stricken man. "And 
what is life like, up there, in heaven, in paradise?" 

"Wondrous . . . irradiated by God's grace, on glittering thrones, 
with golden crowns." 

"Glitter ... gold . . . crowns," stammered the dying patient. 
"What shall I be doing there?" 

"Nothing. You won't have to do anything. Eternal rest is there, 
everlasting joy, enduring radiant happiness Come!" 

"But what am I to do there?" The dying person turned with fast 
ebbing strength to the angel, "Is anyone there whom I can help? 
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Gia I raise up the dejected, or heal the sick, or feed the hungry, 

or lave lips that are athirst, or seek out the lost? That above all 
was happiness for me!" 

''No, not that!" answered the angel with hesitating voice. 
"Nothing of all that is to be found there; no one will need your 
help there." 

"And what am I to do there, O angel, there where no one needs 
my soul, my heart, my tear of pity, my word of comfort, or my hand 
to lift them from the abyss?" 

The dark angel heard and licked his tongue in glee. A smile 
of derision stretched his lips from ear to ear. He opened his mouth 
and two rows of white teeth sparkled in the dark room. 

The angel of light sat distraught, unable to answer the dying 
person who continued to ask: 

"What, O angel, what am I to do there?" 

And the good angel turned to the window, looked up to heaven, 

and waited for counsel from above But heaven was shut; no 

word, no beam of light, no ray. Clouds raced past, ever darker and 
gloomier. A shadow fell on the face of the angel of light, the sky 
was leaden, angry, pitiless. He had never seen such a sky. He 
trembled and was afraid. 

Meanwhile the angel of darkness approached the bed from the 
other side. 

"You had better come with me," he whispered to the dying 
man, 

"Where to?" 

"To the realm of your heart's desire ... to the unfortunate, the 
hungry, the parched ... to the weary-hearted and the tortured, to 
the lost and the accursed, to those forgotten by God. You will not 
be able to help, but you can suffer with them, feel with them " 

"I go! I go!" cried the patient with his last strength. 

And the white angel left empty-handed. 
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THOU SHALT NOT COVET! 

As is well known, it is incumbent upon every Jew to fulfill the 
Torah in its entirety. Whatever part a Jew fails to complete in one 
reincarnation, he has to fulfill in the following, and whatever weak- 
ness he is guilty of in one sojourn on earth, he has to correct in the 
next — ^because the soul must return to the seat of the All-High 
whole and sound, pure and undefiled. For this reason, human beings 
who fulfill the entire Torah are removed from this world before 
their appointed time; their soul makes its exit from the body 
without pain; they ascend to heaven without experiencing purgatory. 
Saints can complete their earthly assignment in one or two trans- 
migrations. Ordinary persons may require a hundred and more rein- 
carnations and there are some who have to return again and again 
until the end of time, yea until Judgment Day, when the defiled 
souls are haled for sentence in the valley of Jehoshaphat or Jezreel. 

But let us not go so far afield. I merely want to relate how a 
person can be forced to undergo an additional reincarnation because 
of some triviality, some slight error, and, as is customary, once a 
beginning has been made, one falls and continues to fall ever deeper 
and deeper. 

Once upon a time there was a saintly person who was about to 
complete the sum of his reincarnations on earth. The soul was 
making ready to take its flight to its heavenly home, to the very seat 
of the Eternal from which it had originally been hewn. It was a 
soul purer than the finest gold. Room was already prepared for it 
on high and there was a hurrying to the gates of heaven, a rushing 
to give it a proper reception ... but in the very last second the 
festive celebration had to be cancelled. 

The saintly soul in its final transmigration had been embodied 
in a person who was easily satisfied, who got along on little, and 
whose interest in worldly pleasures was negligible, an ascetic, who 
devoted his days throughout his entire life to fasting and learning. 
His dying, therefore, became, alas, an ordeal of the most painful 
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sort, because the body refused most stubbornly to release the soul 
from its grasp and to descend to the dark grave. 

The body complained: "Why, I have not yet begun to live! 
I have had no share of what is due me on earth!" Each organ put 
up a fight against the angel of death. The heart said: "I have not 
yet begun to feel." The eyes argued: "We have not yet begun to 
see." The hands asked: "What has been ours?" The feet lamented: 
"Where did we go? Have we ever even ventured beyond the four 
walls of the room?" And in a similar way all other limbs fought 
back 

The angel who was sent for the Zaddik's soul had to wrestle 
with every single organ, with every single vein, with every drop of 
blood that coursed through the flesh, because the cells held the soul 
as in a vise and he had to pull the soul out, even as one pulls a 
noble rose out of the surrounding sharp thorns — The suffering of 
the dying moments was so intense, the separation of the soul from 
the body was so excruciating that the Zaddik in the very final instant 
could not endure the torture and with ebbing breath, after the last 
rite of confession, he emitted a groan, a groan of envy. He envied 
those who died an easy death. He coveted such a death for himself. 
There was no time to repent or to atone. Since, therefore, he had 
disobeyed the commandment: "Thou shalt not covet!" — for a Jew 
may not even covet an easy death! — the highway into the upper 
realm faded away, the portals of heaven were closed, and the soul 
was forced to undergo an additional reincarnation, during which it 
could correct its error, its disobeying the commandment: "Thou 
shalt not covet!" 



Profound pity for the erring soul was evident throughout the 
heavenly realm. Part of the heavenly host was even wroth at the 
Angel of Death for his not having delayed a moment so as to give 
the Zaddik time to atone. A single possibility remained. Earthly 
travail could be made easier for the Zaddik. He could be given a 
life so full of blessings that he would not have to envy anyone. He 
could have his every want satisfied to such an extent that there 
would be nothing for him to covet. Furthermore, an easy death 
could be assured him. 

The Celestial Adversary listened and smiled Not so easily 

would he let the Zaddik slip from his grasp. 
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And so it came to pass that the Zaddik was reborn on earth. 
He was reincarnated as Reb Zanvele Purisover. 

And who, pray, was Reb Zanvele Purisover? 

A Jew — the first among his peers! What did he lack? Absolutely 
nothing. In learning, he surpassed the Rabbi; in singing, he was 
unequalled by the cantor; in reading the Torah, he outdid the scholar 
from Lithuania, that breeding-ground of scholars. He had a wife 
of rare worth, children of unusual talent, and an income more than 
ample. His house was the finest in town. From it emanated the 
most lavish donations. Attached to it was the nicest Succoh decorated 
with the richest variety of citrus fruit grown in Palestine. Whose was 
the loveliest Esrog in the most beautiful silver box? Reb Zanvele's! 
Who the most honest arbiter and the wisest counselor? Reb Zan- 
vele! Unlike others, he needed not to aspire to any high oiSGice in 
the synagogue. Why, all officers solicited his opinion before taking 
any action of consequence. And even the sexton waited for his nod! 

On workdays no less than on holidays Reb Zanvele sat con- 
tented. His eyes sparkled beneath his large forehead and reminded 
one of a true sage of ancient mould. When he opened his mouth 
the words poured from him like pearls. His appearance exuded 
majesty: a white curly beard, silver locks beneath a round barret 
of marten's fur, a silk caftan with frogs and silver hooks, wisdom 
and beauty harmoniously combined. 

Surely, the last incarnation? So it might well have been, if not 
for the Celestial Adversary. 

This antagonist appeared one day in the disguise of a newcomer 
to town, a young man from somewhere or other, insignificant in 
appearance and slightly hunchbacked. He entered the house of 
worship on a winter evening at prayertime and sat down near the 
fireplace. As you may well surmise, Reb Zanvele invited him to 
his home for a warm meal. The Zaddik was a most hospitable host! 
The hunchbacked stranger gladly accepted the invitation. Between 
one course and the next, there was as usual learned talk. A son of 
Reb Zanvele or a son-in-law started the conversation, became in- 
volved in a difficult passage of Talmudic law, and all eyes turned 
to Reb Zanvele to resolve the difficulty with his usual deep insight. 
Reb Zanvele smiled, he first conferred upon the guest the honor 
of saying grace after the meal. The stranger led the group in prayers. 
Then Reb Zanvele proceeded with the interpretation of the passage. 
His explanation was so clear, so lucid; he seemed to expose to view 
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a broad and smooth highway leading on and on to a white and 
distant horizon; he seemed to beckon his listeners to enter a sled 
and glide eflfortlessly into infinite spaces. Sons and sons-in-law sat 
with souls attuned to his words and completely entranced. The 
hunchback sat in their midst, his eyes glanced sideward, his thin lips 
curled in a sceptical smile. Reb Zanvele noticed him and asked: 
"You disagree?" 

"Absolutely!" came the insolent reply. 

"And why?" inquired the host. 

The hunchback stated his reasons and a debate began. The 
stranger cited Talmud and Talmudic commentaries; he hurled opin- 
ions like burning coals and like pointed darts; from here, there, and 
everywhere, he thrust in analogies stinging like hail. His back 
seemed to grow more hunched, his eyes more gigantic, and the 
wickedness in his eyes more glaring. 

The words glowed and pierced and surrounded Reb Zanvele 
as with a hedge of burning thorns. The sage felt himself compressed 
into an ever tighter and narrower space, unable to escape or to 
catch his breath — His sons and sons-in-law were also confused 
and unable to come to his rescue. The all-encompassing hedge moved 
ever closer. It seemed almost to touch his body. Reb Zanvele began 
to feel faint. There was a pain in his heart and he breathed heavily. 
He had to get up and go outside to catch his breath and to recover 
his composure, for he sensed that basically he was right and that 
the hunchback was merely using clever tricks of debate. These tricks 
beat down upon him like hail but the hail needed only to melt and 
all its force would be gone. Nothing would remain but a few drops 
of water. If only one could collect one's thoughts! . . . 



It was a wintry night. As Reb Zanvele went outside his door, 
the market-place lay blanketed with newly fallen, sparkling snow 
and the sky above was dotted with thousands upon thousands of 
radiant little stars. Reb Zanvele breathed in relief and his mind 
cleared up. He suddenly sensed most vividly how the hedge of 
thorns, with which the hunchback had enveloped him, wavered and 
shook and staggered on die snow in the market-place. On close 
scrutiny, he could perceive that the hedge did not form an imbroken 
fence but that here and there gaps were in evidence. At these open 
spaces, authorities were beckoning to him. Rabbinical interpreters 
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were calling to him: *'Zanvele, the hedge is compounded of false- 
hoods and delusions, come our way, and we will lead you out into 
the broad highway/* 

Reb Zanvele smiled and proceeded in thought on to the broad 
highway opening upon a world of possibilities. He recalled an ap- 
propriate saying of a learned scholar, a wise interpretation of a 
famous Rabbi, a solution suggested in Rashi. His ecstasy grew. He 
traversed the entire Talmud and its commentaries — everywhere a 
free world came into view. He would show his guest! . . . 

Everything was now as clear as the clear snow. AH was now 
as radiant as the radiant stars in the heaven! He was so lost in 
thoughts of Biblical lore that he failed to notice how his feet were 
crossing and re-crossing the market-place, going on beyond the 
square, traversing ever further and further across the snowy jfields. 
Soon the town and its streets lay far behind him; no longer was 
any house or even rooftop visible; no fence or boundary loomed 
up to impede him; on and on he went and everything was as white 
and radiant as in his own mind. 

Suddenly he stopped short, trembling in all his limbs. 

A dark cloud had suddenly obscured the sky, extinguished the 
glistening stars, and cast a gloomy shadow over the glittering snow. 
With the change of hue over sky and earth, darkness also invaded 
the mind of Reb Zanvele and he lost his way both literally and 
figuratively, in the snow and in the realm of thought. He suddenly 
didn't know in which direction to turn 

On looking into the distance, Reb Zanvele espied a bit of smoke 
curling up towards the sky, a sign of human habitation nearby. 
Frozen, exhausted, crestfallen, he walked in the direction of the 
smoke and arrived at a poor, dilapidated inn. He entered a smoke- 
filled room and remained standing at the door unnoticed by anyone. 
Behind the bar he could discern an old peasant woman, half-asleep, 
amidst liquor and sandwiches. A moist cold wind blew through the 
broken window-panes. On one side was a fireplace where dry logs 
burned and crackled and flickered. Tired and cold, he was about 
to go over to warm up when he noticed that all the places about 
the fire were taken. Half-drunken peasants were sitting about with 
tin cups of whiskey in one hand and a salted herring or a pickle in 
the other. They toasted each other, these peasants. Their faces were 
aflame. Their eyes glowed in love and pleasure. Every once in a 
while, two would bend towards each other, they would kiss and 
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shed tears of sentimental tenderness; they would drink again and 
would again nibble at another morsel. 

It was then that Reb Zanvele, who in learning surpassed the 
Rabbi, who in singing was unequalled by the cantor, who in reading 
the Torah outdid the Lithuanian scholar, who had the finest house, 
a wife of rare worth, talented children, the nicest Succoh, and the 
loveliest Esrog; Reb Zanvele, who was the wisest counselor, the most 
honest arbiter, and the most generous contributor to all charities; 
it was then that Reb Zanvele lost control of himself and, standing 
in the midst of the inn in a coat as stiff as a sheet of tin, while the 
wind stole about him and froze the perspiration of his body; it was 
then that Reb Zanvele in his heart of hearts envied everyone of 
these peasants who sat beside the warm hearth and drank whiskey 
from tin cups and bit into pieces of salted herring or sweet pickles 
and talked profanity and vulgarity. 

Then there began a new series of reincarnations. 
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CABBALISTS 

In times of depression, everything falls in value — even learning, 
the best of all wares. Of the Yeshiva in the town of Lashwitz, there 
remained not a soul save the head of this school of learning and 
a single pupil. 

Reb Yekel was an old lean Jew, with a long disheveled beard, 
and aged extinct eyes; Lemech, his favorite pupil, was a young man, 
also lean, tall, and pale, with black curly side-locks, dark, burning, 
sunken eyes, parched lips, and a trembling, bony throat; both with 
bared breasts and shirtless; both in rags. The teacher shuffled along 
in a pair of peasant boots; the pupil, who had no socks, was forever 
losing his oversized shoes. 

This is all that remained of the famous Yeshiva. 

The impoverished town sent ever less food and ever fewer invita- 
tions for free meals — and so the poor pupils scattered in all direc- 
tions. Reb Yekel, however, had made up his mind to die here and 
his pupil wanted to perform for him the final service of placing 
potsherds on his broken eyes. 

Both, of course, had to put up with hunger rather often. Lack 
of food resulted in lack of sleep, and this combination of foodless 
days and sleepless nights gave rise to a longing for Cabbala. 

Either — or! If a person has to be up all night and starve all 
day, he may as well derive some benefit from this experience; he 
may as well rise via fastings and flagellations to the point where 
all the gates of the world open up for him, with all the mysteries, 
spirits, and angels. 

And so both teacher and pupil had been studying Cabbala for 
quite some time. 

Now they sat at a long table, all alone. Others were through 
with lunch by then, but they were still before breakfast. This was, 
after all, nothing unusual for them. The teacher, with eyes half- 
closed, talked on and the pupil, with head supported on both arms, 
listened. 
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"In this, there are many gradations," said the teacher. "One 
person knows just a bit, another half, still another an entire melody. 
The illustrious Rabbi of Blessed Memory knew an entire melody 
and something in addition. I," he added sadly, "have been deemed 
worthy of but a single scrap, a bit so tiny." 

He measured a little corner of his withered finger and con- 
tinued: 

"There are melodies that must have words. These belong to the 
lowest grade. There is a higher grade, a melody that sings itself, 
a melody without words, a pure melody. But this melody still re- 
quires a voice and it requires lips through which it emerges. Lips, 
however, are, as you well know, something physical, and even the 
voice, though it belongs to the nobler aspects of the physical world, 
is none the less physical in essence. 

"Or, shall we say that the voice stands midway between the 
physical and the spiritual? 

"At any rate, the melody that needs a voice and is dependent 
upon lips, is not yet pure, at least, not entirely pure, not wholly 
and completely spirit. 

"The highest grade of melody is singable without a voice. It is 
singable inside, within the heart of man, yea, in his very entrails. 

"This is the deepest meaning of King David's expression: 'AH 
my bones utter thy praise!* In the marrow of one's bones that 
melody must resound, which is the highest praise of God, blessed 
be his Holy Name. Such a melody is no longer the artificial product 
of a mere creature of flesh and blood. It is a part of that melody 
with which God created the universe, a part of that soul that he 
poured into the world 

"This is the melody sung by the Heavenly Host. Yes, it was 
once sung by the illustrious Rabbi of blessed memory." 

The discourse was interrupted by a disheveled lad with a rope 
about his hips, a porter. He came into the House of Learning. He 
put down on the table next to the teacher a bowl of cereal and a 
piece of bread, and said in a rude voice: 

"Reb Tevel sends this food for the teacher!" He then turned 
about and, on his way out, he added: "111 come for the dish later!" 

Jarred out of ethereal harmony by the coarse voice of the porter, 
the teacher arose with some difficulty, and, dragging his big boots 
along, he made his way to the washstand. 
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He continued his discourse while walking, but with less fervor 
than before, and the pupil, glued to his seat, followed Reb Yekel 
with keen ears and burning dreamy eyes. 

"Alas!" continued the teacher with a sad voice, "I am not deemed 
worthy of comprehending even at what stage this takes place or at 
what gate on the way to heaven! You see," he added with a smile, 
'1 know the flagellations and the purifications that are necessary 
for this purpose and I may perhaps hand this knowledge down to 
you today." 

The eyes of the pupil almost jumped out of his head, he opened 
his mouth to swallow every word. The teacher broke off, however, 
in order to wash his hands for the meal. Then, after wiping his 
hands and saying the proper prayer, he went back to the table and 
pronounced with trembling lips the blessing over the bread. 

With quivering lean hands he lifted the steaming bowl; the 
warm vapor circled about his bony face. Then he put down the 
bowl, he took the spoon in his right hand, and warmed his left hand 
at the edge of the bowl. Meanwhile, he crushed with his tongue 
against his toothless gums the bit of salted bread over which he had 
made the blessing. 

Having warmed his face with his hands, he wrinkled his brow, 
drew back his thin blue lips, and began to blow on the cereal. 

Throughout all this time the pupil had not once taken his eyes 
off his teacher but, when the latter's trembling lips ran to meet the 
first spoonful of cereal, a sudden pang seized his heart; he covered 
his face with both hands and drew back into himself. 

A few minutes later another lad came in with another bowl of 
cereal and bread: 

"Reb Yosef is sending breakfast for the pupil!" 

The youth, however, did not remove his hands from his face. 

The teacher put down his spoon and walked over to his disciple. 
He looked at him for a time with pride and love, and then he touched 
him gently on the shoulder. 

"They brought you something to eat," he roused the immovable 
figure with a friendly voice. Sadly and slowly the pupil removed his 
hands from his face; the face had become still paler and the sunken 
eyes burned still more wildly. 

"I know, teacher," he answered, "but I won't eat today!" 

"The fourth fast- day?" asked Reb Yekel in ama:^ement. "And 
without me?" he added pretentiously. 
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"It's a different kind of fast It's a fast of repentence." 

'What are you talking about? You — and a fast of repentence?" 

"Yes, teacher, a fast of repentence A moment ago, when you 

began to eat, a thought flashed through me... to sin against the 

commandment: *Thou shalt not covet!*" 



Late that very night, the pupil woke his teacher. Both had been 
sleeping opposite each other on benches in the House of Learning. 

"Teacher — teacher!" he called in a weak voice. 

"What's the matter?" the teacher jumped up frightened. 

"I was just now in the highest gradation. . . .'* - 

"How so" asked the teacher, still somewhat drowsy. 

"It sang within me!" 

The teacher sat up: 

"How so? How so?" 

"I don't understand it myself, teacher," the pupil replied in an 
even weaker voice. "Unable to sleep, I brooded over your discourse. 
I wanted, above all, to know the melody. In my great pain at not 
knowing the melody, I began to cry . . . everything in me cried; all 
my limbs cried to the Creator of the Universe! 

"At the same time, I practiced the prayers of purification that 
you handed down to me ... a strange phenomenon: die prayers came 
not from my mouth but from somewhere inside of me . . . beyond 
the control of my own will! Suddenly, everything became so bright 

in me I closed my eyes and nevertheless I felt light, bright light, 

lustrous light within me!" 

"Yes!" said the teacher bending over him. 

"Then, from all this brightness, I felt so good, so light, as though 
I were without mass, as though my body lost all its weight and 
I could fly." 

•Yes! Yes!" 

"Then I became cheerful, lively, full of laughter. My face re- 
mained immovable, my lips did not stir, and none the less I laughed... 
I laughed so pleasantly, so heartily, so joyfully." 

'Yes, yes, yes, in supreme exultation!" 

"Then something in me began to himi, it hummed like the 
beginning of a melody." 

The teacher jumped down from his bench and suddenly stood 
beside the pupil. 
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"Well? Well?" 

"Then I heard, how it began to sing inside of me." 

"What did you feel? What? What? Tell me!" 

"I felt that all my senses were closed and shut tight, and some- 
thing inside of me was singing ... as a melody should be sung, but 
without words, just so " 

"But how? But how?" 

"No, I cannot I knew it before . . . then the singing turned 

into . . . turned into " 

"Turned into what? What?" 

"Into a sort of playing, as though there were a violin inside of 
me as though Yone, the musician, were sitting inside of me and 
playing melodies at the Rabbi's table! The playing was, however, 
much better, much nobler, with still more spirit, and all this without 
a voice, without the trace of a voice — pure spirit! ..." 

"Blessed art thou! Blessed thou! Blessed!" 

"Now it's all gone," said the pupil sadly, "my senses have again 
opened up and I am so tired, so very tired, so-o ti-ired, that I. . . ." 

"Teacher," he suddenly exclaimed, clutching at his heart, "teacher, 
say the last Confession with me! I am being called. Among the 
Heavenly Host another chorister is needed! An angel with white 
wings! . . . Teacher! Teacher! Shma Yisroel, Hear O Israel, Shma- 
a-aYis • ^ .^' 

The entire city, every individual in it, wished for such a death 
for himself. The teacher, however, felt that this kind of death was 
still inadequate. 

"A few more fast-days," he sighed sadly, "and he would have 
died still better, being kissed by God!" 
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MIGRATIONS OF A MELODY 

You would like to hear a melody of Talne? 

Perhaps you think it's a trifling matter; a person has merely to 
take a melody of the Sabbath's closing feast and sing it? But it isn't 
as simple as you think. 

A Talne-melody must be sung by a large group. Community 
singing alone can do justice to it. 

You want to join in singing it? No, friends, a Talne-melody 
can't be sung with the help of Polish Hassidim! 

You have no idea, not the slightest conception, of music! 

I am quite familiar with your musicians, your cantors. You call 
it playing, I call it screeching; and when you sing, you sound like 
chickens being slaughtered. The religious melodies emerge from 
your throats so strange and wild. As for your marches and dance- 
rhythms, they are even more savage than your manners and your 
gestures. You call this music Hassidic! Well, we had Hassidim of 
a different sort! 

Where do our melodies come from? Perhaps we inherited them; 
perhaps they are native to our district. In our district of Kiev, there 
isn't a house without a violin. A respectable child or, to use the 
expression more common among us, a father's child must have a 
fiddle, he must be able to play. 

You want to know how many men live in a house? You merely 
have to look at the walls! The number of fiddles hanging there 
tells you the number of men. 

All play: the grandfather plays, the father plays, the son plays. 

It's a pity, however, that each generation plays its own tunes, 
each plays differently, each has its own peculiar style. 

The old grandfather plays Sinai-melodies or such synagogual 
chants as Kol-Nidre, Shoshanas-Yakov, Gdi-Kshur-Yodaim, ^tc. The 
father, an adherent of Hassidism, likes to go all out on the strings 
in the good old Jewish style. The son, in turn, plays from notes, 
plays musical selections from the theatrical repertoire. The melody 
varies with each generation. 
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What do Hassidim do, when they have no whiskey? They talk 
about whiskey. To sing alone, without group accompaniment, with- 
out the inspiration of community participation, is impossible; there- 
fore, let us talk about music. 

Music, as you know, is really something great. All of Talne used 
to look forward all week to the Mlave-MalkCf and the essence of 
the Mlave-Malke was its characteristic melody. 

Everything depends on who sings and what he sings. 
With the identical bricks you can build either a synagogue or 
a monastery, a palace or a prison, even a poorhouse. With the same 
letters of the alphabet, you write, on the one hand, the mystic words 
of Holy Writ and, on the other hand, the greatest blasphemies. 

With the very same sounds you can ascend to the highest stage 
of religious fervor and commune with God but you can also descend 
to the deepest pool of hell and wallow there like a worm in the 
mire. 

A letter — is what is read; a melody — is what is sung. 

To illustrate, just take a happy, catchy tune, known as a Freilachs. 
This can be sung at a Talne Mlave-Malke on the night of that 
Sabbath which commemorates Israel's liberation from ancient Egypt 
— a happy occasion, bringing to mind acts of piety and deeds of 
goodness; and the same catchy tune can also express the joy of a 
lawless bird in a boundless world! 

A melody burns, aflame with love, drenched with love; but 
ah! love has many gradations: there is, on the one hand, love of 
God, love of the universe, love of Israel, and, on the other hand, 
love of self and love (God forbid) of another man's wife. 

A melody wails, a melody weeps, but it may be, in the one case, 
a wailing on account of the serpent and the lost paradise, and, in the 
other case, a weeping over the destruction of the Temple and the 
exile of the Divine Presence from the Holy of Holies, or else a weep- 
ing over our Jewish poverty and degradation. "'See, Lord, the state 
to which we have been reduced," laments one melody, while another 
melody laments that a beautiful woman is unwon. 

There is a melody full of longing; but what is the object of its 
longing? In one case, a soul longs to return to its divine source, and 
in the other case, a toothless old dog longs for vanished youth and 
the evil passions of years gone by. 
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Take, for instance, the song: 

Red Dovidl once lived in Vasilkov, in Vasilkov, 
And now he lives in Talne; 
Red Dovidl, Reb Dovidl once lived in Vasilkov, 
And now he lives in Talne! 

Singers of Talne intone this song and so do singers of Vasilkov. 
When those of Talne sing it, it is a real happy Freilachs. It pours 
out in glee, it is aflame with joy. But when those of Vasilkov attempt 
it, the same melody is imbued with pain and saturated with melan- 
choly. The difference is caused by the kind of soul that the singer 
incorporates in the melody. 



A melody, as you doubtless know, is a sum of sounds or, as others 
say, a totality of tones. 

The sounds or tones are derived from nature. A person does not 
invent them. In nature there is no lack of sounds. Every objea has 
its own sound, its characteristic tone, sometimes even an entire melody. 

There \s a tradition about the harmony of the spheres. Ever- 
lastingly day sings unto day and night unto night. People and birds 
sing. Animals, wild and domestic, find utterance in song. A stone 
makes a sound as it strikes another stone, metals resound, running 
water is not silent, and what a variety in the tones of a forest! 
A forest needs but the slightest breeze to sing as quietly and as 
sweetly as a Wallachian melody. Furthermore, does not the onrush- 
ing locomotive, that monster with the red flaming eye, intoxicate 
us with its wild song? Not even the silent fish are wholly silent. 
In an old book I read that certain fish produce a musical soimd: 
they swim to the shore at times, beat with their tails on the sand 
or on a stone, and rejoice at the sound. 

Are nature's tones few? If only there were an ear to catch them 
all as in a net, to soak itself full of them as a sponge soaks itself 
full of water! 

Tones alone do not, however, make a melody. A heap of bricks 
is not yet a house. Tones are the body of a melody. The soul is still 
lacking. And the soul of a melody comes from some emotion of a 
himian being, such as love, anger, pity, vengeance, longing, remorse, 
sorrow. In short, everything a person feels can be embodied in a 
melody — and a melody lives. 
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I believe that whatever imparts life must itself be alive. 

I insist that if a melody fills me with zest for life, if it gives 
me new vitality, a new soul — then a melody lives! 

As proof, take a melody and cut it up, sing it upside down, start 
with the middle and then continue with the beginning and the end, 
well, do you still have a melody? You have the sum of all the 
sounds; there is not a single tone missing; but the soul of the melody 
is gone. You have killed a living white dove and beneath your knife 
the soul has vanished. The melody has died, only its corpse is left! 

In Talne, it is as clear as daylight that a melody lives! 



A melody lives, a melody dies, a melody is forgotten, just as 
an interred person is forgotten. 

Once the melody was young and fresh, bubbling over with life, 
but in the course of time it became feeble and aged. Its heyday 
was over and its strength departed. It became sick and senile. Then 
somewhere it breathed its last breath and the earth knew it no more. 

A melody can, however, experience resurrection. 

Suddenly someone happens to recall an old melody, suddenly it 
swims into his consciousness and breaks forth from his lips. Involun- 
tarily, new feeling is put into it and it lives as almost a new 
melody. . . . This can be called a reincarnation of a melody. 



Perhaps you don't grasp my meaning. How am I to convey to 
a blind person what light is? 

Let me try. You like stories and so I'll tell you a story about 
a reincarnation of a melody. Listen! 



About fifteen miles past Berditchev, just beyond the forest, there 
is a little town called Machnovke. In this town there was once a 
fairly good band of music. The conductor of the band, Reb Chaiml, 
was an excellent musician, a pupil of the great Pedozur of Ber^ 
ditchev. Reb Chaiml himself did not create melodies; he was not 
a composer, but he could take the compositions of others, interpret 
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them, elaborate on them, put feeling into them. Therein lay his 
musical talent. 

Chaiml was a lean and unimpressive figure. But, when he began 
to play, he was suddenly transformed; the lowered eyebrows were 
raised slowly, the quiet deep eyes radiated a halo of pity over the 
entire face. It was obvious that he was no longer in this world 
and that, while his hands were playing of their own accord, his soul 
was winging ever higher and higher in the world of song. Often 
he would forget himself and begin to sing, and his voice was like 
that of a clarinet, so clear, so pure. 

If Chaiml had not been a simple pious Jew, almost a simpleton, 
he would not have suffered privations with his eight children in 
Machnovka. He would have played or sung in some theatre, he 
might even have been by now chief cantor in Berlin or Paris. 
Berditchev produces quite a few people of this type, however, people 
like Chaim Simpleton who stay at home and are dependent on the 
credit which the local storekeepers allow them month after month, 
advances to be repaid from some profitable wedding somewhere 
at some time. 

Well, one day a really rich wedding was in prospect. The richest 
in Machnovka. At the house of Berl Katzner's widow. 

Berl Katzner himself — ^his spirit may come in a dream to strangle 
me for these words — was a great usurer and a still greater miser. 
He was even too miserly to eat a decent meal but would go about 
and pick up the crumbs left over by the children. Moreover, the 
man had a heart of iron. 

Before his death, almost in the very agony of dying, he called 
his oldest son to his side, had the account books brought over, and 
pointed out, with a finger already turning brown and blue, what 
installment was still unpaid. He then admonished his heir: "You 
must under no circumstances allow additional time for this payment. 
Do you hear? By the obedience you owe to a father, I forbid you!*' 

Then he called over his wife and told her to hide the copper 
utensils hanging on the walls. "Once I close my eyes," he said, 
"everything will be gone with the wind." With these words, his soul 
took its flight. 

He left half a million! 

His widow, as I mentioned, was about to marry off her daughter 
aijd wanted to do so in a hurry, because she herself was thinking 
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of a possible match in the near future. A stone had been lifted 
from her heart, she felt rejuvenated. 

Ghaiml, the musician, also had a daughter to marry off and he 
too was waiting for the announced wedding as for the coming of 
the Messiah. 

The widow, however, got an idea that she wanted to call in 
Pedozur from Berditchev. 

Why? There would be in-laws from Kiev, connoisseurs from 
Kiev; she, therefore, wanted a new El Mole Rachmim to be played 
at the wedding ceremony during the veiling of the bride, a new 
melody and not the hackneyed one. A wedding, which was to cost 
so much, would cost a litttle more — and may die guests from Kiev 
open eyes and ears! 

Chaiml almost died of chagrin! 

The entire city was up in arms. Chaiml was well-liked. Besides, 
everybody pitied him — such a poor Jew! A compromise was effected. 
According to its terms, Chaiml was to play with his band at the 
wedding, but beforehand he was to travel to Berditchev at the 
expense of the wealthy widow and was to gtt from Pedozur a new 
El Mole Rachmim, 

Chaiml took the few roubles, left the greater part for his wife 
and children, hired a wagon, and was on his way to Berditchev. 

And here the story of the migration of a melody begins. 



Isn't there a saying: poor men have no luck? Well, just as 
Chaiml drove into Berditchev at one end, Pedozur drove out of 
Berditchev at the other end. He had been invited to a Mlave-Malke 
at Talne. The Rabbi of Talne was an admirer of Pedozur and was 
wont to say of him: ''Divine mysteries are contained in Pedo2iir*s 
melodies. What a pity that he himself is unaware of them!" 

Chaiml ran about the streets perplexed and distraught. What 
was he to do now? He mustn't return home without an El Mole 
Rachmim — that was absolutely inconceivable. Nor could he con- 
tinue on to Talne nor even wait at Berditchev until Pedozur came 
back, because the sum at his disposal was limited. The wealthy 
widow had given him very little and of that little he had left the 
major portion with his wife. Naturally, he was now worried. 

At this critical moment, as he paced the streets, his attention 
was drawn to the following scene: 
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Picture to yourself a beautiful sunny weekday; a woman appears 
in the street, dressed in her Sabbath finery, or, to use the expression 
current in Berditchev, arrayed in honey and vinegar; on her head 
she wears a strange high hat with long, unusually long ribbons, the 
gaudiest ribbons imaginable; in her hand she holds a big, white, 
silver tray. 

The young woman is followed by a band of music. The musicians 
play and the woman skips along in dancing gait At times, she and 
the band stop in front of a house or a store and execute a dance 
on the spot. . . . The music lures the people of the entire neighbor- 
hood. Doors and windows are jammed with onlookers. 

The music plays. The young woman dances. The gay ribbons 
fly through the air. The tray glitters and glistens. The crowd shouts: 
"G>ngratulations! Good luck!" and throws coins in profusion. The 
young woman, dancing on, catches the coins in the tray. The coins 
sparkle and resound in unison with the rhythm. 

What does it all mean? Just an ordinary occurrence. Berditchev 
is a Jewish town. It has Jewish customs and this is its way of col- 
lecting a dowry for a poor bride. 

Chaiml was acquainted with this custom. He knew that the 
women made up their own dances and that Pedozur himself com- 
posed a new melody for each of these occasions. That was his con- 
tribution. People came to him, told him of the bride, of her family, 

of the match in prospect, of the poverty He would listen in 

silence, with closed eyes; often he would cover his face with his 
hands; and when the entire story had been told and silence pre- 
vailed, Pedozur would begin to hum a melody. . . 

Chaiml knew all this. Why then did he stand there with mouth 
agape and ears wide open? 

He had never before heard such a catchy tune, a Freilachs which 
laughed and wept at the same time, a melody filled with both pain 
and pleasure, a song in which sorrow and happiness were com- 
mingled and melted together, an epithalamium really fit for the 
wedding of an orphaned girl. 

Suddenly he leaped into the air: he had found what he needed. 



On the way home from Berditchev, the driver took on addi- 
tional passengers. Chaiml didn't object. The passengers, among whom 
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were musical connoisseurs, related that, the moment they entered 
the forest, Chaiml began to sing. 

He sang Pedozur's Freilachs but somehow it had been trans- 
formed into something different. The congratulatory theme of the 
bridal dance had been changed into a real El Mole Rachmim. 

In the midst of the quiet rustling of the trees there became 
audible a melody soft and sweet and gentle. 

Moreover, it seemed as though the melody were accompanied 
by a vast but unobtrusive chorus of singers, the trees of the forest 
rustling in the breeze. 

Gently and intimately, the melody was lamenting, invoking 
mercy, pleading as a sick person pleads for life and health. 

Then the melody began to sigh, to implore with short outcries. 
It sounded as though someone were beating his breast in repentance. 
It was reminiscent of the Day of Atonement or of the final con- 
fession of the dying. 

The melody rose ever higher and became at the same time ever 
more abrupt, with more and more discords, as though stifled by 
tears, as though cut short by pangs. Then followed a few deeper 
sighs and a single sharp outcry. One cry only! And now another 

cry And suddenly the end — complete silence — somebody had 

died. 

Again the melody awakened and mounted in intense, burning 
exclamations, which fled, pursued each other, became entangled, and 
united in a single outcry to heaven — a funeral lament. 

In the midst of the dirge, there emerged a thin, childlike voice, 
tearful, tremulous, frightened. 

A child was saying Kaddish! 

Then followed images, visions, numerous thought-associations. 
These were gradually transformed into sweet, heartwarming melo- 
dies, which comforted and consoled with such kindness, such self- 
sacrifice, such firm faith that happiness and goodness reappeared. 
Life again seemed worthwhile. The will to live was reborn. Hope 
returned. 

The listeners almost swooned with emotion. 

"What is it? they asked. 

"An El Mole Rachmim" answered Chaiml, "an El Mole Rachmim 
melody for the Katzner orphan." 

"It's too good for this purpose," they replied, "but the world 
will pick it up, Reb Chaiml, the guests from Kiev will be enchanted." 
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The guests from Kiev were not at all enchanted. 

The Katzners did not condua their wedding in the old-fashioned 
Jewish manner, and for their audience the El Mole Rachmim was 
entirely inappropriate. 

The men of Kiev preferred to dance with their ladies. Why 
worry about traditional ways or moral observances? Above all, why 
an El Mole Rachmim? To be reminded of the old miser? 

Why, if the old miser were alive, the bride would not have 
gotten half her present dowry or a trousseau of such lavishness and 
the wedding itself would have taken on a different appearance. 
Why, if he were to reappear on this day and see the white dress 
of satin lace, the precious veil, if he were to notice the wines, the 
cakes, the varieties of fish and of meat which loaded down the tables, 
he would instantly die all over again and not as easy a death as the 
first time. 

Besides, who needed the entire ceremony, the elaborate veiling 
of the bride — old, foolish customs? 

"Quicker!" shouted the Kiev crowd. 

Poor Chaiml. He stopped the band. With fluttering heart, he 
drew his bow across the strings. Ordinary folk began to blink with 
their eyes, tears were coming to some. Just then someone, a guest 
from Kiev, shouted out: 

"What's this? A wedding or a funeral?" 

Chaiml pretended not to hear and continued to play. There- 
upon the guest began to whistle. 

The man from Kiev was an excellent whistler. Having caught 
up die tune, he whistled it correctly but in an ever faster tempo, 
with ever more abandon, with ever greater savagery. It was, how- 
ever, still the same melody. 

The band was silent. One heard only the contest between the 
moral violin and the impudent whistling. 

The whistling wins! It beats down the bow! The violin stops 
weeping. At first it groans a bit, then it too begins to laugh. 

Suddenly, Chaiml breaks off. With tight lips and blazing eyes, 
he jumps over to another string and begins to play still faster. He 
wants to overtake the whistling. 

No, this is no longer playing. The violin emits broken cries, 
wild outbursts. These hurl and curl themselves about as in a whirl- 
wind, and everything seems to dance around and around: the room. 
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the orchestra, the guests, the bride on the throne, and Chaiml him- 
self with his fiddle. 

This was no longer a Freilachs or an El Mole Rachmim. It was 
not what we call playing. It was a dancing craze, an orgy, an 
epileptic fit. 

It lasted until the string burst! 

"Bravo, Chaiml, bravo!" the Kiev people shouted. 

Was this their way of paying tribute to the old Katzner miser? 
Certainly not! 

A few years later the melody found its way into the theatre, 
perhaps with the aid of one of the guests from Kiev. 

What is theatre? Rationalists in former days used to reason that 
theatre was better than moral tracts and more effective than printed 
sermons. You probably look upon the theatre as something swinish. 
We claim, on the other hand, that everything depends upon what 
is played in the theatre. 

This is what happened in Warsaw: 

The theatre was packed full, row upon row. The music began 
to play. 

But what kind of music? 

Something noisy, uproarious, a confusion of tongues. It was 
Chaiml's El Mole Rachmim, but in place of the Wallachian melody 
a medley. The instruments chased one another, drove each other on, 
lashed each other. 

A tumult, a banging, a whistling. Not a thundering, no earth- 
quake, just noise! Were demons skating across the Arctic or were 
thousands of monsters tearing loose from hell? Terror took hold 
of the theatre. 

Suddenly, the bass-viol entered the scene. He acted as if he 
were angry. He seemed enraged. What was happening? It was 
all pretense! It was obvious that he wasn't really angry. A peculiar 
little fife jumped in between the angry notes. Like lightning, it 
streaked through the orchestra zigzagging and laughing like a circus 
clown. Ha! ha! ha! and hi! hi! hi! The clarinet rushed after the fife 
and what gyrations that clarinet performed! It spouted defiance. 

Now at last, three or four violins came to the fore. They played 
a strange sweetness, like the longing that floods the senses, like the 
demon of desire when honey drips from his lips. Their playing stole 
into all hearts. It flowed in like oil, and like old win^ it intoxicated 
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The theatre was passionately aroused: all mouths were open and 
all eyes sparkled! 

The curtain rose, revealing two characters, a prince and a princess, 
who both sang. 

They sang a text that inflamed, words that darted from their 
mouths like fiery dragons. Hell burned on^ their faces. They jumped 
towards each other like devils. Their embraces, their kisses, dieir sing- 
ing, their springing proceeded ever faster and became ever more 
consuming. 

The whole theatre was wrapped in this conflagration; a deluge of 
fire swept over the entire gallery of men and women with hot per- 
spiring faces and wild glaring eyes. 

And the theatre joined in the song en masse. 

A sea of lust had overflowed. Hell had been let loose. Demons 
danced, devils waltzed and circled furiously. 

Pedo2ur*s bridal melody, incorporated in ChaimFs El Mole Rach- 
mimj and helped along by the man from Kiev, had now attained this 

stage of degradation. 

m 

Is there a bottom to an abyss? 

The Yiddish theatre met disaster. The princes returned to tailor- 
ing and shoemaking. The princesses became Cinderellas again. The 
theatrical melodies were reincarnated in the hand-organs. 

Our melody is at this stage almost unrecognizable. 

A tattered rug lay outspread in a courtyard. Two men in flesh- 
colored tights were performing acrobatic stunts. They were assisted 
by an emaciated pale child, whom they had kidnapped somewhere. 

One of the men held a ladder between his teeth. Quick as an 
arrow, the girl climbed to the highest rung, jumped down from there, 
and remained standing on the shoulders of the other man. The first 
acrobat slapped her on the back, she made several somersaults in the 
air, and came to a halt in front of the courtyard public, her hand 
outstretched for a contribution. 

This too IS theatre, theatre for common folk, for servants and 
maids. 

Playing under God's heaven, expenses are negligible and tickets 
unnecessary. Nickels and dimes were thrown to the girl, she did her 
stunts so well, poor child! 

Beads of perspiration dripped down her red painted face, pain 
lodged within her sunken eyes — ^but the public was unaware of this; 
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she breathed heavily, the public didn't notice it; the public saw only 
the beautiful acrobatics, the public heard only the beautiful music of 
the hand-organ. 

The soul in the emaciated body of the poor kidnapped child and 
the poor melody in the hoarse tinny hand-organ, both groan, weep, 
and twitch convulsively; both beg for salvation. 



Pedo2ur*s melody was, however, destined to be rehabilitated. 

Moving from house to house, wandering from city to city, the 
acrobats dragged the child along, until she fell sick (may no such 
fate befall you! ) . This happened near the border town of Radzivil. 
There they left the sick child behind a fence, while they themselves 
crossed the border and were gone with the wind. The child lay half- 
naked, feverish, with black-and-blue marks on her beaten body. 
Pitying people picked her up and brought her to the hospital for 

the poor She recovered from typhus, but left the hospital totally 

blind. 

The poor child now went from house to house, from door to door, 
begging, begging. .. . 

She spoke very little. She could not beg with words. She stopped 
here and there and waited. If nobody noticed her, she began to sing 
to attract attention. She sang the melody of the hand-organ. 

But what did the melody now say? 

It begged pity for an unfortunate child. 

*' Wicked people stole me away from a good father, from a kind 
mother, from a warm and comfortable home. They tore me away 
from all that was dear; they used me and abused me; they threw me 
away like the shell of a nut that has been eaten. Pity a poor, poor 
child." 

And the melody pleaded further: 

"It is cold and I am naked. Hungry am I and there is no spot 
on which to lay my head. Blind am I, blind!'* 

Thus the melody pleaded. This was the first stage of its ascent; 
it induced people to be charitable. 



In Radzivil there lived a Jew, learned in Biblical lore. He was 
by no means a foe of Hassidism, but he simply had no time to travel 
to a Hassidic Rabbi. He was forever studying the Talmud. 
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His great fear was that he might neglect the study of God's ways 
with man. 

He was even afraid of being disturbed in the House of Learning 
and so he sat at home and studied ail day, while his wife took care 
of the store and his children were at school. 

Often the thought would come to him: 'Terhaps I ought to 
travel to a Hassidic Rabbi?" His Good Spirit must have prompted 
this thought. What did his Bad Spirit do? It disguised itself as the 
Good Spirit and answered: "Yes indeed, to travel is desirable, but 
there is still plenty of time. First this volume of the Talmud must 
be completed, then the study of that volume must be undertaken/* 
Meanwhile, months and years passed by. 

Heaven wanted, however, that this learned Jew, or Lamden, 
should get to the famous Reb Dovidl. 

This is how it came about: 

The Lamden was sitting one day, studying as usual, when he heard 
a song outside of his door. He became angry with himself: 

"If a person sits and studies, he shouldn't listen to what is going 
on in the street before his door. He should concentrate on his 
studies." 

Unable to avoid listening, however, he stopped his ears with his 
fingers. The melody managed to steal furtively between his fingers. 
He snatched his long beard in mounting rage and stuffed it into his 
mouth. Biting his beard, he continued to concentrate all his senses 
upon his study. 

In vain. The melody was still there. Indeed, he heard it more 
acutely. Suddenly he felt that it was a female voice, a girl singing. 
He burst out: "You harlot! Get away from my house!" 

The melody went away. But, miraculously enough, though the 
singing had stopped, he still heard it. The melody was audible within 
his ear, within his soul. He forced himself to look into his book; he 
wanted to compel himself to finish the chapter. In vain! His soul 
became imbued ever more and more with the melody. 

He closed the Talmud volume and began the afternoon prayer. 

Alas, he could neither study nor pray nor concentrate on any- 
thing. Like a silver bell, the melody rang inside him. He could not 
stand this obsession, this torture. A day passed, a second day, a third 
day. He found himself succumbing to spells of melancholy. He tried 
fasting. It was no use. He could not rid himself of the melody. It 
kept him up nights. It prevented him from sleeping. 
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Now, this was happening to a person who didn't even have the 
voice to chant the afternoon prayers in public, who never uttered 
a single musical sound, who was accustomed to recite the Sabbath 
songs, substituting in place of the required musical intonation a page 
of the Talmud. 

Obviously this matter required an explanation. ^'Satan's handi- 
work!*' he thought in complete dejection. 

Well, he would now have to consult a Hassidic Rabbi. But his 
Evil Spirit asks: "All right, which one? There are many holy rabbis — 
who is best? Who can really help?" The Lamien pondered and hesi- 
tated. 

A hint from above hastened his decision. 

It happened that just then Reb Dovidl of Talne had to flee and 
in his flight he passed the town of Radzivil. 

You're probably familiar with the story of the secret information 
lodged with the authorities against Reb Dovidl. I tell you, Talne 
deserved this punishment. Talne should not have taken Reb Dovidl 
away from Vasilkov. It should not have disgraced Vasilkov. It should 
not have ruined the town's prosperity. All inns were forced to close, 
all eating places were devoid of patrons; the people of Vasilkov had 
to subsist on a pittance. Now the tables were turned and Talne itself 
faced ruin. 

Red Dovidl had a golden chair with the inscription: *'David, King 
of Israel, long may he live!" Informers gave this inscription a political 
interpretation and found a hearing in the Czar's capital. We Jews 
know that this was purest slander and that *'King" is synonymous 
with "Rabbi." But try to explain this to the generals in St. Petersburg. 

As a result Reb Dovidl had to flee and, passing Radzivil, he 
stopped there for the Sabbath. Our Radzivil Lamden could thus attend 
the Rabbi's repast at the close of the Sabbath. 

The Evil Spirit did not yet acknowledge itself defeated. When 
our Lamden came in and saw at the head of the table a little Jew 
of diminutive size, with an immensely big fur-cap, beneath which 
silver locks of hair fell upon a small face, when our Lamden did not 
hear a single word of Torah, his heart sank and he thought to him- 
self: "Is that all there is to it?" 

Reb Dovidl had caught sight of him, however, and said: "Sit 
down, Lamden!" 

In a second the Lamden's faith was reborn. A glance of Reb 
Dovidl had penetrated to him and set his soul aglow. 
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You have probably heard of Reb Dovidl's eyes. Greatness, holi- 
ness, strength emanated from them. 

And when Reb Dovidl said: ''Sit down!'*, room was instantly 
made at the table for our scholar. The Lamden sat down and waited. 

And when Reb Dovidl continued: "The Lamden is to have the 
honor of singing a melody for us," then the Lamden was overcome 
with consternation: he — and a melody! 

But someone nudged him: "If Reb Dovidl says so, youll have 
to sing." So he had to! 

He began, alas, in a trembling voice; he barely stammered the 
beginning of a melody. What was he to sing? Well, there was the 
song of the poor orphan. He did not know any other. He trembled 
and stammered and sang. The melody was again transformed. It had 
the fragrance of the Torah, the essence of the Holy Sabbath, the 
embodiment of a scholar*s remorse. As the Lamden sang he sensed 
the soul of the melody, and with each moment he sang better, with 
greater ease and more freedom. 

Reb Dovidl, according to his usual custom, joined in, humming 
quietly. The others noticed this and also picked up the tune. The 
scholar, inspired by the crowd's participation, abandoned all restraint 
and now he really sang. 

The melody soon began to flow like a lava-stream, like a river 
of fire . . . and the waves beat ever higher and broader, ever more 
intense and overwhelming. 

The room was too small to contain the melody. Through the 
windows, it made its way into the street. A sea of flaming holiness 
gushed forth into the street, and the people outside cried in amaze- 
ment: "The melody of the poor orphan! The melody of the orphaned 
girl!" 



The melody thus attained salvation and so did the Lamden. Before 
Reb Dovidl left Radzivil, he took him aside and told him: 

"Lamden, you have shamed a daughter of Israel. You did noi 
understand the source of her melody. You called her a harlot!" 

"Rabbi, how can I express my remorse?" asked the Lamden. 

"Unnecessary," answered the Rabbi (may his memory be blessed! ), 
"instead of remorse, it would be better to atone by doing a good deed." 

"What good deed, Rabbi?" 

"Find a match for the girl. See that a dowry is provided for her." 
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And now, listen to the aftermath of the story. 

A few years later, long after the girl had married a widower, whc 
was a learned scribe, the discovery of her origin was made. 

It turned out that the girl was a granddaughter of the ok 
Katzner. 

It happened that the Katzner's son-in-law, the man who hailec 
from Kiev, once took his wife to the theatre for an entire evening 
And on that evening their only daughter was kidnapped. 

It was now impossible to reunite parents and daughter. 

Her mother was no more among the living and her father hat 
long ago emigrated to America. 
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FOUR GENERATIONS — FOUR WILLS 

I 

When Reb Eliezer-Chaikils departed from this world, the follow 
ing note was found under his pillow: 

*lt is my will that my children shall continue as partners in my 
lumber-business. 

"After my death they are to have a gate made for the Jewish 
cemetery and the roof of the synagogue repaired. 

"My unmarried son Benjamin (long may he live! ) is to inherit 
my books; my other sons and sons-in-law got their books when they 
married. 

"My spouse (long may she live! ) is to have her own quarters in 
the house; let her take in a poor orphan, so as not to be lonely; let 
her make her own Kiddush and Havdalla and do her own house- 
keeping. 

"She is to share as an equal partner with the other heirs. 

"Moreover . . ." 

The rest was illegible. The note was apparently damp, when put 
under the pillow, and the letters had become blurred. 

II 

Reb Benjamin, son of Reb Eliezer-Chaikils, wrote a more detailed 
will: 

"Now the time has come when I am about to return what has 
been entrusted to me by Him who is the keeper of all trusts. 

"A human being is ever in awe of the Divine Presence and His 
judgment. I go from this world, however, without sadness and with 
absolute faith in the God of Mercy, who will do with me in accord- 
ance with His justice and His great compassion. 

"I know that what has been entrusted to me has been stained in 
the course of time. It has been spoiled. It . . ." 

Let us pass over his confession and his moral precepts for his 
children, and read on: 
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*'My feet are growing colder, my mind is becoming more and 
more confused, and yesterday a strange thing happened to me: while 
studying, I dozed off and had a dream. The book dropped from my 
hand and I awoke. I knew immediately that this was no ordinary 
experience but that the call had come for me, . . . 

"Whatever was in truth mine in this world, I shall be leaving only 
for a time and, when the full span of years shall elapse, even to the 
number of a hundred and twenty, it will follow me and I shall be 
deemed worthy of seeing it within the holy splendor of the Divine 
Presence — ^Amen! May this be the will of God! 

"Whatever does not follow me was never really mine, and God 
is my witness that I leave it behind without any anguish of soul. 

"As to my wealth I leave no will with regard to its disposal. I am 
confident that the members of my family will either live together in 
peace and harmony, or else they will divide up in accordance with 
right and justice and nobody will in any way try to take advantage 
of another. 

"I ask of my household, namely, of my wife (long may she live! ) 
and of my sons and sons-in-law (long may they live!), that diey 
deduct the tithe for charity twice in the following manner: Imme- 
diately after my death, they are to make a generous estimate of my 
possessions, movable goods, household furnishings, office equipment, 
promissory notes, unsecured debt due me, etc., and they are to make 
the first deduction of one-tenth the estate's total value for the benefit 
and salvation of my soul and they are to distribute this sum among 
the poor. 

"Of the remainder, namely, of the net inheritance, let there be 
a second deduction. Let each of my heirs give one-tenth to the poor 
in his own behalf, just as it was customary for me to give of all 
profits. 

"On both occasions, let them add to each tithe three per cent to 
make up for any possible errors in figuring. 

"Both tithes are to be given as charity for those poor people only 
who are not related to us. 

"I leave it to the judgment of my heirs how much to give to 
poor relatives, but none of such contributions are to come from the 
portion designated for charitable purposes, because money for charity 
is not meant for enjoyment and, if one gives to relatives, it is like 
giving to oneself. 
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"On my tombstone let there be inscribed merely my name, the 
name of my father of blessed memory, the date of my death, and — 
nothing more. 

"I beg my sons and sons-in-law not to devote themselves entirely 
to the vanities of this world, not to vie with big business, because 
the bigger the businessman the smaller the Jew in him. Let them 
not enter into extensive commercial transactions nor scatter their 
little capital to all the four corners of the earth, because God helps, 
where he wills, and a little business can prosper as much as a big 
one. 

"This admonition is meant primarily for my dear son Ichiel, 
because I have seen that he has a great longing for wealth. 

"I beg my children to continue the custom of deducting each 
year before the Jewish New Year one-tenth of the profit of the 
preceding twelve months for the benefit of the poor and, even if 
(God forbid! ) there should ever be a loss, let them nevertheless give 
charity, since the loss is doubtless a trial sent from heaven. 

"I beg them most urgently to study every day at least one portion 
of the Gemorra and a page of wisdom literature. 

"Let them travel at least once a year to a saintly rabbi. 

"The women should read in Yiddish Kav-Hayosber as well as 
the Tseena-Ureena on Sabbaths and holidays. 

"On the anniversary of my death, let the men study Torah all 
day and the women distribute charity — privately, without public 
display." 

Ill 

When Moritz Benditsohn (a son of Benjamin) died, this docu- 
ment was found, written in Polish: 

"A telegram is to be sent to Paris and the funeral services are 
to be delayed until my son arrives. 

"I bequeath ten thousand as a trust fund, the interest of which is 
to be distributed each year among the poor. 

"I bequeath ten thousand for a bed in the new hospital, on con- 
dition that the bed be named for me. 

**During the burial ceremony, charity is to be distributed. 

"Contributions are to be sent to all Hebrew Schools; the teachers 
and the school-children are to follow the bier. 

"A learned scholar is to be engaged to say Kaddish for me. 

"The tombstone is to be ordered abroad in accordance with the 
specifications which I append. 
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"A sum of money is to be set aside as a trust fund for the specific 
purpose of keeping the grave and the tombstone in perfect shape. 

"The business is to be called 'Moritz Benditsohn's Son/ 

"Regarding the ..." 

We omit the balance-sheet of the estate, the list of debts to be 
collected, and the good advice, how best to continue the business. 

IV 

"I, 'Moritz Benditsohn*s Son,* leave this world neither in happi- 
ness nor in sadness but because of emptiness. 

"Aristotle uttered profound wisdom: nature hates a void. 

"The world is a stupendous machine. Every wheel has its specific 
function, its separate purpose. If a wheel is spoiled or is used up pre- 
maturely, it is no longer a part of the machine; it makes the transi- 
tion from something to nothing. 

"I cannot live any longer, because I have nothing more to do on 
earth. I am fit for nothing, because I have lived my life. I have 
drained to the last drop all the joy apportioned to me. I have con- 
sumed and used up everything that I needed. 

"I have been taught a great deal but I have not been taught how 
to live without consuming life. 

"I have nothing in the world to keep me back or to hold me bound 
to life. I have never lacked a thing that was of any value for me. I took 
everything without a care, without worrying, without effort — as though 
it were mine for the mere asking: things and people, men and 
women. 

"All the men smiled upon me and yet I did not have a single 
friend; all women liked to kiss me and yet I could get along without 
every one of them. 

"I inherited a fortune and it grew and increased without my 
effort, regardless of my will. 

"It grew until it outgrew me. 

"My heart often wept within me: 'O, that something were lack- 
ing! O, that I were compelled to do something!* The doctors recom- 
mended for me: walks, games, sport ... not life but a substitute for 
life, a pretending to live, a pretending to work, Ersafz. 

"Many lands have I seen but none that I could call my own. 
Many places did I admire but to none did I feel intimately attached — 
I played with words as with balls. 
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"I changed peoples and languages as one changes gloves. 

"The whole world was mine but I was too small to hold it in my 
grasp; my hands were too small to embrace it; I was no world- 
conqueror. 

"Whatsoever I might have been able to conquer, came to me 
ready-made, bequeathed to me by others. 

"Everything was done for me, everything was bought for me; 
whatever remained to be gotten, my wealth got for me. 

"Everything — the smile on my friend's face, the kiss of red lips, 

the Kaddish for my father At best, I overpaid, but I never learned 

to give of myself, to sacrifice for others. 

"The little things seemed too petty; the great things, too gigantic; 
and nothing seemed worth living for. 

"I die because I am barren, physically and spiritually. I have 

nothing within me that lives and that creates life I have long 

been lifeless, I have long been without the zest of living; now I have 
become completely disgusted with everything. 

"I have been treated as a peasant treats a pig; I have been 
fattened. But the peasant, when the hog is sufficiently fattened, 
slaughters it, I am summoned to do my own slaughtering, however, 
and I haven't even the courage to refuse. 

"The arsenic is on the table; the last drink to make me drunk; 
the drink from which I shall not emerge sober. 

"Shall I leave word behind about my wealth? What for? My 
wealth was my misfortune. 

"Is there anyone I want to thank? 

"No. I paid everybody for everything. 

"Yes— even for this last drink." 
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PART IV 
OF THINGS TO COME 



HOPE AND FEAR 

My heart is with you. 

My eye cannot have its fill of your flaming flag. My ear never 
tires of listening to your sonorous song. 

My heart is with you. Sated should every man be and his home 
flooded with light. Free should every man be, free to fashion his life, 
free to choose his work. 

When you clench your fists at those who would stifle the free 
word in your throat and still the burning protest on your lips — I 
rejoice; I pray to God to sharpen your teeth. Yea, when you march 
upon Sodom ready to rend and tear, my soul is with you. Sureness 
of your victory fills me with warmth and makes me drunk as with 
old wine. 

And yet . . . 

And yet I have my fear of you. 

I fear the oppressed who are victorious lest they turn into op- 
pressors, and every oppressor sins against the human spirit. 

Is there not already talk among you that humanity must march 
like an army at the front and that you will beat for it the drum to 
keep it in step and pace? 

And yet, humanity is not an army. 

The stronger forge to the van, the more sensitive feel more 
deeply, the prouder wax taller — will you not, I ask, cut down the 
cedars lest they outgrow the grass? 

Will you not spread your wings to enfold the mediocre? Will 
you not shield with your arms the indifferent? Will you not protect 
merely the gray, equally shorn herd? 

* 

I have my fear of you. 

As victors, you could turn into bureaucrats, doling out to each 
his bit as to the poor in a poorhouse, apportioning to each his work 
as to the imprisoned in a prison-pen. Then you would annihilate the 
creator of new worlds — the free human will; you would stop up the 
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purest well of human happiness — individual initiative^ — the power of 
the one to face thousands, to stand up to people and generations. 
You would mechanize, yea macadamize life. 

You would be busy with regimenting, recording, filing, and esti- 
mating, with prescribing how often the human pulse may beat, 
how far the human eye may see, how much the human ear may hear, 
and what dreams the longing heart may indulge in. 



With real joy I see you tear down the walls of Sodom. But my 
heart trembles lest you build on its ruins a new, worse Sodom — 
more cold, more gloomy! 

True, there will be no homes without windows but the souls will 
be shrouded in mist. 

True, all bodies will be well-fed, but spirits will go hungry. 

True, no wail of woe will be audible, but the eagle — the human 
spirit — ^will stand with clipped wings at the same trough beside the 
cow and ox. 

Justice, which led you on the thorny bloody road to victory, will 
leave you and you will not even notice it: in that respect victors and 
rulers are blind and you will be victors and rulers; you will sink into 
injustice and you will not even feel the morass under your feet, for 
every ruler feels sure of his footing as long as he has not fallen. 

You will build prisons for those who will stretch out their hand 
to point out the pit into which you are sinking. You will cut from 
the mouths the tongues that warn you of those who will come after 
you in order to annihilate you and your injustice. 

Cruelly will you defend the equal rights of the herd to the grass 
under their feet and to the salt above their heads, and your foes will 
be the free individual, the savior, the poet, the artist, and all who 
strive to ascend beyond man. 



Whatever happens, happens in space and time. 

Space is filled with what has already happened, the existing, the 
firmly established, and therefore the fossilized and the petrified, the 
now that should and must perish. 

Time is change, transformation, evolution. Time is eternal birth, 
eternal sprouting, eternal blossoming, eternal tomorrow. 
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And when the morrow, toward which you all aspire, will have 
become no longer the morrow but the now, you will be the defenders 
of what is, the defenders of what was, the defenders of the withered 
past, of the lifeless forms of yesteryear. You will tread under foot 
the buds of the dawning morrow, you will destroy its blossoms, you 
will pour streams of icy water upon the flowering heads of prophecy, 
vision, and new hope. 

Today is reluctant to die. Every sunset is bloody red. 

I hope, I pray for your victory, but I fear and tremble at your 
victory. 

You are my hope; you are my fear. 
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A TRIP INTO THE FUTURE 

I toss about in bed. A thought plagues me and keeps me sleep- 
less. It moves about in the maze of my dreams, as I try to doze off. 

The thought is: We live in space and time. 

We can control space. If we wish, we stand still, and if we wish, 
we move and change places. 

But as far as time is concerned, we have to move, whether we 
wish to or not. Why, even religions are on the move. 

Space has four directions: we can move forward or backward, to 
the right or to the left. 

Space is a surface, a plane. 

Time, however, is a line. It has no right or left but only a for- 
ward and a backward direction. 

Historians turn backward. They reach with their imagination as 
far back as Adam and Eve and see these ancestors of ours walking 
about naked and eating grass. 

Prophets or visionaries, on the other hand, know only the opposite 
direction: Forward! They jump into the future; they leap right on to 
the Messianic Age, to the angelic little boy who will some day lead 
together wolf and lamb. 

Both historians and prophets are exceptions, however, strange 
beings who content themselves with a figment of the imagination 
instead of real life. A promise of life cannot be accepted as a sub- 
stimte for life itself either by the masses, God's creatures, who plod 
on step by step, or by myself as one of them. We want to live. 
A fleshpot enjoyed means more to us than a sweet promise of milk 
and honey. 

My eyes are half -closed as I continue the thought: 

Why do we not walk and ride in time? 

As far as space is concerned, we do make constant progress; we 
come nearer to perfection from day to day. Once we walked, perhaps 
even on all fours; then we learned to ride; then some genius dis- 
covered the wheel, so we harnessed the horse and drove; then came 
steam and conquered the horse; now electricity is challenging steam 
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with increasing success; already we are building airplanes and soon 
we shall fly like the eagles! 

As far as time is concerned, however, is there nothing that can 
be done, no progress that can be recorded? 

My lids are heavy as lead. They droop, leaving merely a small, 
narrow slit. The thought continues to plague me: 

If I feel cold in this climate and have sufficient money, I can 
escape this weather. I can change northern darkness for southern 
sunlight. I can substitute summer for winter. Or if I have the desire 
and the money, I can have spring or summer all year long. I can 
listen to birds singing uninterruptedly and can really be happy all 
around, by moving to a warmer zone. 

But supposing I feel cold in timef there is no escape. 

In time there are no wheels, no steam, no electricity, and no 
airplanes. 

Besides I cannot even remain still. I must move forward, and 
I must do so step by step in accordance with some outside will. 

It is impossible for me to go back with the historians, back to 
the generations without white starched shirts. 

It is equally impossible for me to essay prophecy, for prophecy 
has been in bad repute ever since the destruction of the Temple. 

I do want to speed in time, however, I do want to increase my 
tempo. 

I drowse off, thinking that where there's a will there's a way. 

The important thing is to will! All depends upon a person's 
will-power. I will. I will with all my intensity, with all my heart. 

And suddenly I do speed on. 

At last! No more need to grow bread! The earth has ceased to 
be the property of lords and nations! Chemistry makes bread out of 
weeds and we are competing with the weed-eaters — the jackasses. 
It's a pity to intrude on their preserve, but what can we do? Such 
is our world! For centuries they ate while ti^e starved! And now the 
wheel has turned. Chemistry now gives us not only bread but also 
meat and fish and poultry and herring. Or rather, the taste of these 
foods! The fat belly has disappeared, the oversized stomach, and all 
the rest of the flesh that man had to drag along for endless centuries. 
We don't eat. We just drink. In Paris, people have even stopped 
drinking. They just inhale. The foods enter through the nose. The 
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Englishmen carry little bags of powdered food under their noses, 
above their mustaches, and inhale whenever they feel like it. The 
mouth has not yet been entirely closed up because it has been found 
useful — for complimenting women, for flirting. 

Love is free, without envy or jealousy, without problems. 

The man does not have to provide for the woman, as in the 
twentieth century, nor the woman for the man, as in the thirtieth 
century. Each person has his own little bottle of fodder and inhales. 
The woman does not, therefore, have any special rights over the man 
and vice versa. 



"And you, who are you?" 
"I?" 

"Yes, you?" 
"I am the coachman!" 
"The coachman?" 

"Yes, I drive the wagon on the highway of time. You want to 
come along, don*t you? Forward? On to the future?" 

"Yes, to the angelic little boy at the end of time. Put on speed!" 
And we rush on. 



"In what era are we? What is it called?" 

"It has no name as yet. It has not yet come into being." 

"Quick! Onward!" 

Human beings are rushing about like poisoned rats and crying: 

"What are we to do? There are no hungry persons to feed, no 
famished persons to revive with a drink, no naked persons to clothe, 
no sick persons to heal. There are no unfortunate, oppressed peoples 
or individuals whom we could pity. 

The cows give milk but there are no calves to suckle. 

All creatures live and die in a natural way, in their due time. 

All people sustain their lives from their vitamin bags. Death still 
occurs but people die only of old age. 

Life proceeds in complete harmony with nature and death comes 
in complete harmony with nature. 

Sickness is unknown — ^but people do age. 

The organs shrink in the course of time until they disappear, 
gradually, simultaneously, according to MetchnikofPs method. 
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No organ disintegrates before the others, dragging one down to 
a premature death. A person leaves this world without pain or 
suflFering. 

An harmonious life and an harmonious death; no troubles and 
no ills; body and soul vanish together. There are no living souls in 
dead bodies or vice versa. There is no will greater than the possibility 
to realize it and no possibility without the will to realize it. 

There are no discussions. The themes have gone. The opinions 
are of no interest. The voices are colorless. No anger, no gossip, no 
jokes, no witticisms! Once a humorist, Sholem Aleichem, happened 
to pass through. He was invited to a meal. He read from his works 
and all — yawned. 

In the course of time, yawning became contagious and developed 
into a universal chronic illness. 

"And how about the angelic little boy?" 

*'What do we need him for? What can he do? The wolves, the 
snakes, and the other wild beasts have been exterminated; even the 
pious frogs have been electrocuted — ^may they be blessed in Paradise!" 

"The earth itself has not quaked for a very long time," one of 
the elders was about to complain when he was interruptetd by a 
yawn. 

I turn to the coachman and call out in fright: "Drive on, for- 
ward!" 

"What*s this? A market or a fair?" 
"God forbid! Who ever buys and sells?" 
"What then? A coronation?" 

"Who remembers coronations? Let us go down to take a look." 
The street teems with people. They tell the following story: 
Once upon a time, when the Jesuits were driven out of France, 
a member of their Holy Order drank so much Chartreuse in his 
great sorrow and anger that he fell into a deep sleep near the barrel 
in the wine-cellar. He slept on and on to this day. Deprived of 
Jesuits, France decayed more and more, just like Spain after the 
expulsion of the Jews. The land wallowed in filth. The soil of France 
quaked and was seized with convulsions. It turned into a mountain 
of ashes and then into a wild steppe. Now, one of the yawners 
wanted to dig a grave in order to bury himself alive when, in the 
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course of digging, he found the Jesuit. He immediately brought his 
specimen to town, where it was revived by means of drugs. 

When the Jesuit awoke, everybody surrounded him and asked 
him whether, in the ancient days of the Jesuits, people also yawned. 

"Yes," he replied, ''lords yawned in England, multi-millionaires 
in America, and others of like ilk." 

''How about the rest of the people? Ordinary folk?" 

"No! I think not!" 

"What did they do?" 

"Before the ban on the Jesuits, people everywhere prayed, praised 
God, sang hymns." 

"But that's not doing anything! Idlers all? What?" 

"People rejoiced at the rising of the sun at dawn and at its setting 
at dusk. We called them poets!" 

"We have no dawn and no dusk. The electric sun at night gives 
even better light than the sun by day." 

"Then there were concerts for charitable purposes." 

"We have no 'charity,' we have no poor people." 

"Organ-grinders played in the streets." 

"We have push-buttons. One touch and you hear a song; but 
since all can push and listen — " 

"Oh," interrupted the Jesuit, "I remember: we had poor people, 
who got a thrill of joy on a cold winter night when they put out 
a foot from under their blanket and then pulled it in again!" 

"We have no cold and no winter. A single temperate climate 
prevails over the entire globe." 

"There is one thing more I recall," said the tired Jesuit, "Fll tell 
you, but first — a little wine." 

"You mean wine-dust to inhale; here it is." 

"Soldiers used to parade through the streets, preceded by a band 
of music, and the people used to run after them gleefully." 

"What were ^soldiers' ?" 

"Men dressed in uniforms, armed with weapons!" 

"What is meant by uniforms,' weapons' ?" 

"Give me another breath of wine, because my memory is getting 
weak." 

After inhaling, his memory returned and he explained every- 
thing. 

"That's fine!" said the crowd, and soon soldiers with uniforms 
and weapons blossomed forth. 
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The so-called soldiers marched in the streets and yawned, and the 
onlookers yawned with them. 

"You are lying, Jesuit!" 

"No, Tm not lying . . . but these are no soldiers." 

"They are parading in uniform?" 

"Right." 

"They are armed with weapons?" 

"Yes, but— " 

"But what?" 

"They have not shed any blood and they have on their faces not 
a single martial trait!" 

"Shed blood!" the people suddenly began to shout. "Stab, shoot, 
kill!" 

"Whom?" asked the general. 

"Us, all of us, shoot — but don*t yawn, shoot!" thundered the voice 
of the people. The people are the final court of appeals. 

"Shoot!" commanded the general. 

And I awoke. 
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ON HISTORY 

A Jew of my acquaintance sat down near me in a Warsaw park 
and asked me why I was so sad. 
"Graetz is dead," I answered. 
"God's will!" said my acquaintance. "One of our townsfolk, I 

suppose?" 

* 

This question, which ninety per cent of the Jews would have 
asked in his place, is a measure of the abyss into which we have 
fallen 

When I informed my neighbor that Graetz was an historian who 
wrote the history of the Jewish people, he commented: 

"Oh, history!" His voice had the same ring as if he were told that 
somebody had eaten a dozen hard-boiled eggs at one time. 

Just as I was about to get angry, he continued very naively: 

"And what's the use of history?" 

"You are a Jew?" I asked. 

"I think so," he smiled as if he were thinking: "More so than 
you!" 

"Do you like Jews?" 

"What then, I hate them?" 

"You know that Alexander the Great met on his victorious march 
an entire kingdom consisting only of women?" 

"Of course I do! The story is to be found in En Yakov, I believe, 
or possibly my teacher told it to me at school." 

"You also know when the Kingdom of Israel and the Kingdom 
of Judah became separated and the Jewish people were divided into 
two?" 

''When? Why do I have to know when? The whole story is to 
be found somewhere in the Bible." 

"And what happened to the Kingdom of Israel?" 

"The Kingdom of Israel, we assume, is on the other side of the 
Samhation!* 
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'*And what happened to the Jews who were expelled from 
Spain?" 

"They fled in all directions." 

"And how about those who were twice expelled from France?" 

"Where should they be? Some must have gone elsewhere and 
the rest must have found their way back somehow. Is that so im- 
portant?" 

"You surely know what the Jews have suffered and are suffer- 
ing to this day in Persia, Rumania, and " 

"I don't know about Persia but about Rumania I often hear, in 
the synagogue, newspaper reports which make my hair stand on end!" 

"Do you know anything about the Crusades?" 

"Ask me something funnier!" 

"It isn't funny at all. Don't you know that because of the Crusades 
thousands of Jews were killed, entire communities were wiped out?" 

"You must mean the massacres of Chmelnitzky in 1648?" 

"Do you know anything about the Jews of Morocco?" 

"Morocco? Never heard of it!" 

"Would you like to know?" 

"Well! To know! What is there to know? Another variety of 
troubles? People behaving differently? Believe me, it's the same world 
everywhere. I thank God that I don't have to bother about the 
world's troubles. {Pause, Sighing:) But tell me, you read newspapers, 
is there anything new?" 

# 

"No," I turned to my neighbor, "no, you don't like Jews." 
"How so? Because I don't give money? I haven't any to give! 
The rich Jews have, so they give." 

"I don't mean money. You see, a normal human being wants to 
know everything about a good friend or relative. If you meet a rela- 
tive, for example, whom you haven't seen for several years, you don't 
get tired asking questions, one after another: how he got along all 
the time, what he experienced, what his wife and children are doing. 
If you learn that somebody in the family was sick, you want to know 
what kind of sickness, how long did it last, did the patient suffer 
much, what doctor or what faith-healer cured him. If a doctor was 
called in, did he prescribe a red medicine-bottle, or a green one, or 
a plain white one? If a faith-healer was consulted, did he merely 
pray for the sick person or did he envelop him in smoke? Your 
curiosity, however, extends not only to matters of such great im- 
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portance. If you see an acquaintance of yours in a new suit, you want 
to know how much he paid for the cloth per yard and how much 
for the tailoring. You lift up the flap to see if he hasn't been fooled 
in the lining." 

"True," smiled my Jewish acquaintance, "there is no denying all 
this." 

"Yes," I interrupted triumphantly, "as far as your brothers all over 
the world are concerned, however, you don't care to know how they 
are getting along! Your brothers have been suflFering for thousands 
of years and you are not interested in finding out what's been hap- 
pening to them all this time. From this I gather that, when you usher 
in each month with a prayer which includes the words *A11 Jews are 
brothers,' you say these words with about as much faith as the words 
'Next year we'll be in Jerusalem.* " 



"But I still feel that I love Jews!" 

"You are mistaken." 

"Can you prove it?" 

"Yes, if you'll answer a few questions honestly." 

"All right!" 

"Do you like all your relatives? 

"Not all." 

"Why not all?" 

"What a silly question! If a relative of mine opens up a store 
right next to me, if he becomes my competitor — as though there were 
no other business possibilities elsewhere, if he creeps into my insides 
and takes my customer — my bit of bread — from right under my nose, 
why shouldn't I hate him? Or, if I have, among my wife's relatives, 
a drunkard or a confirmed atheist, do you expect me to like such a 
person?" 

"And besides these few?" 

"Besides them? Yes! I like all the relatives I know!" 

"How about those you don't know?" 

"I can't tell. For example, I have a first cousin in America. I 
never saw him." 

"Then you don't — "I tried to suggest the answer. 
"I don't hate him but I can't say that I like him. After all, I can't 
even picture him to myself. Try to like the hole of a doughnut! I 
don't know him!" 
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"But Jews in general you do know?" 

My neighbor looked like a mouse in a trap; he wriggled hither 
and thither but I did not let him escape: 

"I take you at your word. You don*t like Jews in general because 
you can't picture them to yourself. They are for you like the hole of 
a doughnut." 

Pause. 



*'What*s your business?" I resumed. 

"Foodstuff!" he answered gloomily. 

"You ve lived on this globe about fifty years?" 

"Forty-five!" 

"All right, forty-five! In your lifetime you ve come to know close 
to two hundred Jews. Of these you reject about half: those who are 
lacking in piety, those who have a different brand of orthodoxy, and 
those, of course, who don't pray at all — atheists! To the flames with 
them! Of the remainder there is a considerable number you have no 
use for: one happens to be your opponent in a lawsuit, another is a 
competitor who takes your heart out, a third once spread gossip about 
you, a fourth is the fellow to whom you owe money, a fifth has a 
wife who quarreled with yours. The few that are left over, well, per- 
haps you do like them." 

He was still thinking, deliberating what to answer, and I struck 
the iron while it was hot: 

"Liking presupposes knowing! To like Jews in general means: 
to be attached not to twenty or thirty Jews but to the entire chain of 
generations and to the entire present generation which is scattered 
and dispersed throughout the world. A people is like a cone." 

"How so?" 

"Well, picture an ice-cream cone, upside-down. On the top point 
is our patriarchal father Abraham. The further down you go, the 
broader and wider the cone. Don't think of it as a perfect cone; mice 
have nibbled at it here and there, the cream has oozed through at 
one point or another, the wider the circumference the more cracks 
and holes and disfigurations. By the time you g^t down to the base 
of the cone, to our generation, seas, deserts, and lands divide us. To 
like Jews means to like the entire cone from top to bottom. To like 
Jews means to know them in their entirety, to understand them, to 
contain them in your heart, your brain, your blood." 
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My neighbor thought a while and then commented: ''No doubt, 
history is interesting! ** 

"It is more than interesting," I told him, ''it is a necessity. It is 
part of the foundation on which rests all Jewry, the entire cone. 

"You see, we are an ancient people and yet, in this respect, all 
other peoples are much wiser than we are. Not only the European 
peoples, who write, read, and study history; not only the Romans 
and the Greeks, the cultured peoples of antiquity, who guarded their 
history most carefully; not only the more ancient Egyptians, Medes, 
and Persians, who scratched their history upon stones, walls, pyramids, 
but even the most primitive peoples, the savage tribes, appreciated the 
importance of history. 

"There are wild tribes in Africa and America who still go about 
naked like Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden; they still wear as 
ornaments of beauty brass rings through their noses, seashells in their 
upper or lower lips, leather bracelets on their feet, horns or feathers 
on their heads; they grease and tattoo their naked bodies with colored 
figures; and yet these wild savages already know that history is a 
necessity. Since their men are always busy with war-making, fishing, 
and hunting, their women must keep in mind everything the tribe 
experienced and must relate it on every suitable occasion." 

"Perhaps such is the custom among the idol-worshippers?" 

"And how about our Torah, doesn't it start with history?" 

"So says the Biblical commentary of Rashi!" 



"But still, what's the good of history?" 

"You have children, haven't you?" I answered his question with 
another. 

"Yes, in accordance with God's command." 

"Who is wiser, pray, you or your child who is just about to go out 
into the world?" 

He became serious. 

"The eggs always claim to be wiser than the chickens." 

"But what do the chickens say? Will you trust your business or 
your capital to a boy of six or seven?" 

"Of course not! Do you think I'm crazy?" 

"Why won't you?" 
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*'rd soon have to go begging." 

"Why, can't a six-year-old conduct business?" 

"Of course not! He has no experience." 

"For the same reason, obviously, a newlywed couple aren't given 
their dowry immediately and in full, because business requires ex- 
perience and the young man hasn't any." 

"True." 

"He is therefore given an older adviser or an experienced partner." 

"Probably. Do you think ordinary Jews have no brains at all?" 

"God forbid! I don't think so. I'm just asking. Please tell me: 
do children grow up and in time amount to something?" 

"Of course! If they see the world, if they get experience, if they 
can distinguish between good and bad, then they have acquired 
maturity." 

"You see, a philosopher said that yesterday is today's teacher." 

"Do you have to be a philosopher to know that? Why, every 
school-boy will tell you that the world," — he heaved a sigh — "ex- 
perience, is an expensive teacher." 

"But experience means remembering, doesn't it?" 

"Surely." 

"If, God forbid, a person falls sick, as in typhoid fever, and forgets 
everything?" 

"Then it's bad! He'll have to start all over again from scratch. 
This actually happened to Reb Sheshas." 

"Supposing that a person, God forbid, has no memory whatsoever, 
supposing he is born without the power of memory?" 

"Does that happen?" 

"Let us suppose it does!" 

"Then it's really bitter. Such a person cannot learn anything at 
all; he can't grow wiser even if he becomes as old as Methuselah. 
Without memory experience is impossible. 

"A boy of six with a memory can be wiser than such a person?" 

"Of course!" 

"Right. You must understand one thing more. Not only an indi- 
vidual but a people too must possess a memory. A people's memory 
is called history. What is true of an individual without memory is also 
true of a people without history: they cannot become wiser or better. 
Where can a people derive in bad times experience, advice, and self- 
confidence, if each generation with its joys and sorrows, virtues and 
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failings is cut off and cast away, or, as the proverb goes, out of sight 
out of mind?" 

'Tou're right," said my neighbor, *'in bad times we lose our heads, 
we are like a herd of sheep; whoever wants to, whoever puts on a 
front , becomes our leader, our spokesman!" 



*Tisten to me, buy Graetz's Misery of the Jews!' 
''But where will I get the money?" 
That question I had to leave unanswered. 



POETS, BOOKS, AND READERS 

I 

We want to speak about poets, about the tragedy of man, and 
about the last act of this tragedy: death or salvation 

Other peoples have the sun behind them; they proceed from 
evening into the night. The ancient Greeks and Romans tell of a 
golden age in the past, which was followed by one of copper and one 
of iron. Modern peoples also look back to a savior who redeemed 
them. Our Messiah alone belongs to the future. He still has to make 
his appearance, and not solely for the benefit of his own people. 
The whole world must be judged and redeemed. The entire world 
must be liberated from the tragedy that now inheres in human 
existence. 

II 

The tragedy of human existence is to be found in Koheleth. 

The hero of Koheleth is Solomon, a king in Jerusalem. In his 
youth, he sang the Song of Songs, the song of women and love. 
Golden youth faded away, however, and in the shadow of life's cool 
evening, Solomon, King of Jerusalem, became wise and incorporated 
in Proverbs his advice on how to live wisely, how to live calmly. 
Night gathered about him; old age arrived; and, standing on the 
threshold between life and death, between being and non-being, or 
between the transitory and the eternal, he cast a glance back upon 
the road traversed and asked, why? Traveling over the long path of 
years, he constantly gave birth to new desires, buried these desires, 
and went on; he constantly envisaged new goals for himself, achieved 
these goals, and went on. 

After experiencing everything, he still lives on without knowing 
why. He can no longer love; he has lost all desire for wines and oint- 
ments. His palate no longer craves aught, his eye has nothing new 
to see, his ear nothing new to hear; and still he lives on. Life is 
drawing to a close, and all that he has gathered and accumulated he 
will leave behind him. 
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Moreover, he has lived not because he wanted to and is departing 
not because he wants to die. The will which brought him here and 
leads him away is beyond his control. In his heart was implanted 
desire for the world, the urge to build, beautify, increase. But it was 
not for his own benefit nor advantage, since he goes away and leaves 
all behind for others. He is forgotten and those others, who will come 
after him, will again desire, again work, build, beautify, increase, and 
again go away. Their successors, in turn, will make use of every- 
thing and then they too will depart and be forgotten. 

The earth abides forever. The sun rises and the sun goes down, 
and hastens to the place where it arises. All the rivers run into the 
sea; unto the place where the rivers go, thither they go again. 

All that was will be. All that departed will return. Man alone 
departs and never returns. He alone pursues a mirage, beautiful when 
hoped for, valueless when attained. Life without a goal or purpose is 
horrible. There must be some goal, purpose, or logic to whatever is 
eternal but this is known only to the Ruler of the Universe and not 
to mere man. Man is exploited. Man is deceived. On the threshold 
between being and non-being, during the transition, after having ex- 
perienced everything and before entering on death, Koheleth-Solomon 
is overcome by an overwhelming fear of the Eternal, fear of the Ruler, 
fear of the Exploiter, fear of the Deceiver, fear of the Master whom, 
despite his own will, he has had to serve and obey, in the mistaken 
belief that he was following his own free choice. Man is a slave 
living in fear of the Eternal!— this is the final terrible conclusion of 
one who lived for himself, who avoided committing himself to any 
cause, who had no goal outside of himself, and therefore ended with 
nothing. 

This is the man who loved women but reared no family, because 
he failed to see in reproduction an aspect of immortality. He did 
not believe in reincarnation. He was certain that he was not his 
father and that he would not be reborn in his son. Sulamith was his 
amusement, his worldly pleasure, and not his wife, not the mother 
of his children. 

Koheleth is Solomon, the King of Jerusalem, the rich king, the 
wise king. He is unlike Alexander the Great, who wanted to conquer 
the whole world and could, of course, never attain his goal, who left 
behind him not merely crown, sceptre, and subjugated lands but also 
a testament laying down further steps to be undertaken. An Alexander 
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of Macedon can never complete his work. Koheleth is even unlike the 
earlier Solomon who prayed to God not for wealth or personal happi- 
ness but for the wisdom and the integrity to dispense justice to his 
people. Such goals are not attained and certainly not outlived. Human 
beings with such far-reaching objectives do not feel that they have 
accomplished everything and do not ask why? Human beings who 
are embedded in eternity and who are integrated into an objective 
that reaches out unto the end of time, do not ask why? Koheleth- 
Solomon is the tragedy of the person who stands alone and has no 
thought outside of his own desires. He must outlive himself and must 
end as a brood of winged desires which have bitten into worms and 
perish together with the worms. Koheleth is the tragedy of the self- 
centered person. Such a life spells enslavement to fleeting desires and 
evanescent goals. 

Ill 

If I am a slave, born without my will, compelled to live, and 
doomed to depart upon command, leaving everything behind, why 
then should I also be condemned to suffering during my brief stay 
on earth? 

"Because you sin!" answers the moralist. 

The last words of Koheleth are: "Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments!" — there is a lord above you whom you must serve and 
who punishes if he is not obeyed. 

Job obeyed. Why then did he not escape punishment? 

Job obeyed. He had a wife and children, sheep and kine. He led 
a quiet honest life. Suddenly this life was destroyed. 

The Book of Job depicts for us a happy prosperous person, who 
had seven sons and three daughters, seventy thousand sheep, thirty 
thousand camels, five hundred pair of oxen, five hundred asses, ttc. 
It depicts a man greater than all the great of his land, and withal 
a modest, pious, god-fearing man who eschewed evil, and yet . . . this 
man loses everything and, in addition, is stricken from head to foot 
with boils and sores. The great, famous, pious Job becomes the 
smallest, poorest, most unfortunate of human beings. 

Why does Job suffer? 

Koheleth is the tragedy of life. Job is the tragedy of suffering 
in life. 

Why do we suflFer? 
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Man is a reasoning creature. He sees that his own acts are pur- 
poseful. He tries to be honest and moral. He cannot attribute his own 
insufficiencies to the deity who created him and the entire world. 
God must be just. If God created pain and suffering, then these must 
be just and well-deserved. Pain and suffering are possible only as 
punishment for sin. The Hebrew mind cannot view them in any other 
light. The Greeks see in the phenomena of life the effects of gods 
disporting themselves or quarreling. The Persians have Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, the former a god of light, life, and happiness, and the 
latter a god of darkness, death, and suffering. The world is an arena for 
the struggle between two deities and therefore a conglomeration of 
light and shade, life and death, joy and pain, love and hate. 

All great gods have evolved from little gods, and the little gods 
from still smaller family-idols, and the family-idols from amulets. 
If families grow into a tribe, the family-idol of the most prominent 
house, the house which rules over the tribe, becomes the tribal-god, 
while all the other idols remain mere family-idols. If tribes unite to 
form a people and if peoples merge on a common territory, then the 
gods of equally strong tribes or peoples are of equal rank. Yet, even 
if one divinity happens to get the upper hand, the others still retain 
godly rank. 

The Hebrews did not merge or mingle. Eliezer undertook a distant 
journey to bring to Isaac a wife of kindred flesh and blood. In Egypt 
the Hebrews lived in Goshen segregated from others. In Palestine all 
foreign peoples were to be destroyed and the Hebrews were to have 
no contacts with these outsiders. While the Second Temple was being 
built, all the foreign women brought from exile and all the children 
born of them were banished. Minute infiltrations of foreign blood, as in 
the case of Delila or a beautiful captive now and then, were unimpor- 
tant. Single drops of foreign blood were assimilated. On the whole the 
Hebraic tribe retained its purity. The children of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob were a people that lived apart, a people of unmixed breed, 
adhering to a single God, who evolved from a deity of a family, a 
tribe, a nation, into a universal God. 

A conflict between divinities thus became an impossibility. A 
single God is the source of good and evil, light and darkness, joy 
and pain, love and hate, life and death. Since the one and only God 
blesses and curses, he must bless the good and curse the wicked. 
Since the same God rewards and punishes, he must reward the pious 
and punish the sinners. Since the same God bestows life and death 
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.imw^ 13^^11 n5?i TH D-'K Di$n o^n dij:^ d^t pmtz^n tiv-^i idsk^iip^k 
DD^i^A pT •'n ]n;D ,t'T''»'? pK ii^s isjjtz;^^ iv D^n iik ♦DDisrn^:^ tin ti;^ ^^^ 
nin i^s fj^^iDt:? o'ps i5;'?:\y^:) i;s::i tsriyr pjs pK t^^^*? *Dnn^§ pK 
"in n pK D5?T nni^ lyT ♦p^Dtii^isD ^^^1 "is^yisyn ny^ 05? w '\divi^^ 

nyi ;p'»^:^ ps ,psr^ pS ,DD''b pD d^a lyi t^k ns?Dti^i:&? ^i^i ji'^^mnK 

nvi i»S siyis '»i v^ D'?yn n ♦n^'''? pK u'^id ,D'»'»p'i5?t32jn''s ps iyD''nis: 

DD^b ps tDtz?*';^^?:^ D'?yn n pk nynnyi pK n5?to5?3i •'nisj n ti^'^ns: DintDti:; 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ o^n pK 5?n'»'? /tr^*? PK p*''?:^ /D^'id pk pi?b ,]t3isti; fiK 

pD yr^bp n pK ,5?:i'''»'?P Ps jDpsii5?:^D''iK is^^s^t n$?tD5?:^ yo^n:^ 3?^^ 
m^^ ^ oT^'^m^ PQ t)iyii ♦iD^bi)3>i; ps t225?:^pin n jtis^iipin v'lV^V^P 19^ 
DD*'n:\y:)i .DSDti; pyn'^i^ tonns?^ 0^11 t^in ps ,nn p^n^ pD r^?:^ 'i^i di^ii 

trjbn /ii^'? J? pK o-^iK lyp^ys in tu^'';^ pK jpbijs J? n^''^ P^ i^^kpis 
lyp^jys yp-'tosnp T-'^:\ ps PK ly^StJti? 5?P''t3Dyip T-'^:\ ps iyD$?:\ n 
12J d;dip 05? pK t):i8niv:i''''K ''^ ly^^''^^ t3::inp oiDODyn jp'^Dsyip t~^^^ 

ty:^iS?in i2i s?p-n 5;Dini s ddsd it5?'''?k ,Dt:;'»i in it:;''^ nyyinyn n 
■s^ nyyinyn n p^'? an^^ia pK ♦Di'pa pK t:?''*'^s p*>^« pD mm s ipnx^ 

ai?i ]5?''n ai^n ♦lyttip totr?**! :^:iiTi8n pv v^ ''t d**^ 'pst ty» nypbys 

n^''^! 8 pD .Di'?^ i^yns pQ iniw^j:^ ya''^'?p -tsnDi^s nyirp 5?:iyi''n 
5?P"»2j:^^k xp^^T^^ t3u;'»i i$;iyT ,p'»"»p'''?5?3i:ii: ]yj2i:k nyi pK oiKin-nD"' pi« 

Dsy^ 0^11 p^«D 8 oy P'K jap5?^ px pns"» ,DninK ps n$?irp p»k ojr .V'"^ 
toDp^ii DSSI1 D§:!i ip'»sr''X-p''K pJT D**^ ^Di*?! pn ps p^p i«; jdj^t^^k 
n^D^?:^ ^yi PK 8T ♦t3^:^t5'?3?ii D122 p^^S pK DistJu; ,pin ps ti«:\ is ps 
,yr"»a o^T ni s?t3n 0^7 oni8 DJDip tJis:^ p-'K ps ♦15?'?:^5?^^ik omDti? 
♦D'^iD pK PS?*? /O^n px 5?n"''? /Dnio** pK nni ,t^'»nyD22rS n •'H Da*'^ d^t 
PR 5?Dn n itr^Diya iy n;^ }t)'?'>t2; pK totz^tDi^?^ m^ nyp'>22:^^x-p''^ 'ly'^ 
IS n):5 jDs^iDtz; px Dp'»'?STt)r?'? t>ij:^ n5?:yp''i< n5?T ♦^DDy^rt^; n p^-'t^; 
tsy^ on Dis:x ny5y:^"»''K lyT ♦3?P''*Ti''T n isi$iDt2? tix 3?ans n ip^bvi^i^"? 
-n5?n"»ii oyn d'»id ps ip''DDnsSoD?:\ nv^ PS?'? py:^ ny ^i8t ^tsnu px 
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he must bestow life upon the righteous and death upon the blas- 
phemers. The Hebrew God is moral. He expelled from Eden because 
of sin, because of transgressions against his commands. He toppled 
the tower of Babel and destroyed those who wanted to storm his 
heaven by force. He flooded with a deluge the entire world when 
it was steeped in sin. Man is sinful, so sinful that God often regrets 
that he created man and the world. He regrets that he has to punish. 
He has to, because he is a righteous God. He would not have de- 
stroyed Sodom, if it had contained a single just person. He taught 
Noah, the most righteous of men, to build an ark in which to survive 
the deluge. "I do not desire the death of the sinner," he says through 
the mouth of Ezekiel, "I punish him so that he repent and remain 
alive." A person satisfied with life reads logic into it. If a person, 
on the other hand, looks for justice in life and fails to find it, if he 
sees suffering without sin, pain which he cannot justify as punish- 
ment, then he experiences the tragedy of Job. 

Koheleth is the tragedy of life, so-called happy life. Job is the 
tragedy of undeserved, purposeless suffering in life. The final reaction 
of Koheleth to the problem of existence is unmitigated fear of death, 
falling on his face before God, and concluding: man knows nothing; 
he must live and he must die; and as long as he lives, he must obey 
God's command, because this is all there is to man, this is the purpose 
for which he was created. 

Job's conclusions are not more satisfactory. In Job's dispute with 
his friends, who seek for some sin in hirh and do not find it, who want 
to justify his suffering as punishment and cannot, God's voice inter- 
rupts and God's own answer comes out of the whirlwind. It is an 
answer which clarifies nothing. It can be summarized as follows: 
God is great, strong, and eternal. Man is dust in comparison, and 
dust is all human reasoning. Who was present when God created the 
world, measured the earth, spread the canopy of heaven and set the 
stars therein? Who feeds the birds beneath the sky and who provides 
for the wild beasts in the forests and on the rocks? God must know 
what he is doing. Hence, fall on your knees before the great Un- 
known, whose justice is undiscernible and whose wisdom is unfathom- 
able, who may be punishing for sins we know naught of or who may 
be testing us. If we endure the test, we shall be higher in his grace. 
Job received back doubly all that he possessed. 

The problem of life and suffering is, nevertheless, still unsolved. 
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IIK QmtD Dyi iyn''»; Dnyp ny ♦D^nyA ]ni u'^isjd d^^i ^^jd nan i^s 
;^»'»n t!2T t'»K rip D"*a T»T lorjmni? D'^ijiw p^n 0^11 n DyDD'»an»Q 
nan rx typiiT5?3i:r?x VH n tjrn ^Dbjrn n 'piiJa 15? to'';^ tor^'psn^s )m 
iy 01511 ,A38n d;$a did dd;$ pn;a ts /P''^^'*t -^m r]i;^iv^ istt f^K pnin 
T18T ny 01511 ,:^a8a Q'^K DID oy ♦isKtz^s^a u^Day;^ d^t fix D^yn n Dijn 
PK lyiiy^ D'pisj'iT Jt^ijix nyDDyiy:^ ^ m iv br>^^ ,tid ly ;iDis:iDt!; ti;d pk 
-ya on ,tm ]iK ♦Diypyr^nyn'^K Dti;*'^ ono ny D^isjn ,DnD i''X lyDoynyA 
nys'»K 11K iy»''ii^isiyi''K /p8;s nn'^n ^ ny Daiy^ ,di^22 tjt tk iDop'DDjn 
1!2T rx D^ijT ,^'^'\^ oapnan D^T Dt:;'*! :\:iii;^i>i;s t»k .'?n;:D Dyi pybis: 
pK ♦pr'?! py"? pK pD nait2;n '?^t ny ;D''k *i^iDt:? i^k ,^Kpm^ ly^;^: 

DD1T ♦t2r'»AS^ 1^3 l^:yDO'>Dpy pt iy D'?Jjn\n*'^^1^ P!^^ P^ tl^Day;^ n^T T^K 

n:in iij; it'''? "^^ 1^5?^ ,Dti;"'i wvi^n PK pyb ri< D^'»p''i35y'iy^ *^5?^S "iy 
T»iK D-'X ]'»« in Dpyii — iDD^nDJi;s n^iDt^ ob^ Dt2?*»2 lyp ny o^ii ♦pjs 

♦arK lis yny^ifejinD n 

iy^p'»'?A ,d:\1!Jtp or^Dt2;;3^K ,DyT lis ^iny*? ps ynyjisiD n fx n^np 
ayrK 1^:12 ip^oyxjpyns Dti;''^ ,ip^DonDix pa yny:\i$*iD n — arK ♦pyb 
py-it:; pisii d-'id DiyDDayy:^ pyb ]is oybn^is nyn 'T'ik d^h n'rnp ♦py'? 
Dt2;'»a o'>ni t:;Day» nyi tD'^as p^'iK Di$a nss in iDiijii D*»a ,\2''^^ p^s 
.Dijny^ ODiS::^ Idm — Day*? iy idt-^3 pH ,]2i^m tid pK py"? ti;d px 
PV i:j Dt:;'»i ♦]Q»tr;i5n ny t-^k oyi is bi^n .ti^D:iy;D ly^sjijj:^ nyT fK oisj-r '?ini 
Dn3n yam pK ppK ]^'^m ms'^n pK inrjt ddip iD^D'piryi ynyoyn 
]T^i n ip'>Di8QDDyi |'?ni oisjii rDt:^'*^ ]yj'»Dy:^ pK lan d'»k i^a pn 01511 
p'>'?» DUja ♦pJis ytt^'Dt:? ODijA in Dti?">tt .Dt2?''a lyaijp pK n^iDu; nnx 
oniA *Dt2;"'n<jA ny mt$i p^t i^a ,D-iyQDay ny /O-^n^ oy-iiDtr; pD DiysDiy 
pK /i'»iDi2; D-'K i:\yp t"»k tr^Day^ lyn pK .p'»n''''K pK pn^Dtz; px ny fK 
D^n ny lyii .lyiiy^^ t'»k nyii nii5Dt2;nii;D iyoy'?t:;DiyxD nyi t-^x n^'iDtr; 
pyDtz? n .D^'nstz^yr^onK btt^^ ayi ,iDO^»yAonx my n .piiitr^^n D'pyii n 
o«T Dn«t-i8:s pK ^^^n pyi^i'^i^ '?^''^s D5?t Dpjsti; nyii pK ?DxyTy:\rj?-i» 
♦DID iy 0^11 ny DD-'ni onon-r^ n^ys is'^ix iik i^«;ii pk n*»D yi'?'»ii 
-yA pjt OJJII ,pa8p8n)aii< p'^nji pyiD ]b^m ''ap ^yT Ti« I5?t3ini ]ix 
Dtz^^a niiK pD 1I5P D'»Mai'?p p-n 01511 ,iy'7::iay:^i22 Dt:;**! nam fK D'^^p^'DDy-i 
nan yD^yts i^q ^Q^^m m^ m ,pj?T m oy ayi^n 'PS^i"^ iyas;Dtr?i8Q 
D'»''Dtr?8n ri< ♦taims dija t» ,pjt inK t^p oy ♦Dt^^^'a •>"»! ps p"ii i''^ 01511 
pmx DDIP81 5VK n^aya pjt pK nyoyn ny Diyii .iins n u^Day» lyi 
pH lay*? ps Dy'?ns:is o^i nyn« ♦ ♦ ♦ DKnya D<jn ly osii r'?ti ,D'7B«-r 
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IV 

One generation passes away and another generation comes but 
the earth abides forever. If man wants to be of the eternal, he must 
be of the earth. Out of the dust was he fashioned and unto the dust 
does he return. If he seeks to go beyond the earth, if he builds a 
tower to scale the heavens, the languages are confused and the builders 
scattered over the earth. For man must find his fulfilment on earth. 
He can do so by reproducing himself, by being reborn in his children 
and children's children. This is his eternity. 

To rule over a bit of earth, over a land, is therefore the greatest 
happiness. To have children and grandchildren, to hope that tribes 
and peoples will spring from one's loins — this is the most beautiful 
dream of eternity 

A person lives not for himself but for his people, for his descend- 
ants. Immortality for him means that his family, his tribe, his people, 
can live eternally here on earth. 

Moses, who at God's behest, led the Hebrew people out of Egypt 
and liberated them from slavery, guided them across the desert to 
the blessed land and envisaged for them a paradise on earth: 

The blessed land of Palestine is to be their paradise. It will be 
a land flowing with milk and honey. Man must work on this land 
but work is not to be a curse for him. He is to have Sabbaths and holi- 
days on which to rest. Not the master alone shall rest but his house- 
hold as well, the servants, the cattle, and the earth. The earth is, in 
addition, to have a Sabbatical year. Every seventh year shall it be free. 

Every man is to do his own work and have his share of the soil, 
which is to be divided equally among all. For, the earth is God's earth. 
God sets the boundaries between peoples. The land flowing with milk 
and honey he has assigned to his chosen people and no person can 
cede his share of God's earth to another. Every Jubilee-Year it must 
return to its rightful owner, to whom it was originally allotted by 
God's hand. 

God's people shall be free, owing allegiance solely to their deity 
and to the laws proclaimed by him. Between God and his people the 
tribe of Levi shall act as intermediary. The Levite shall serve the 
Priest and the Priest shall serve God in the Temple and interpret the 
Law unto the people. He shall teach the people, answer their ques- 
tions, conduct their sacrifices, intercede for them, and pronounce for- 
giveness for their sins — but only their sins against God. A priest may 
not forgive sins of man against man, unless the person who has been 
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4 

D'*'*^ 115? 15?T pa n^itotz; D122 nv tJDip -ns; ny-r pS t^^v ps my nyi 

''If IWi /p-ns biDM i^K in Disst:; pK oyiiD ^ iy to-^n pK /pni2r ny 

my nyi iyn'»K D*»ny2: pK Dintoiz^y^: lyin n pK Di2;"»)Dy2r pjjistr 

V^ nija pK tz;Diy^ ps ya»:^s"»iK n iD'^'^Dii^sa niy n l^^Si^s Dy-r pK 
ly-n^'PDiav pK lyirp pK ,pT»inyA i^: pnayuu; pK ,:^ii>ri8'?flDn5a nyi 

lynrp ;p^^:\ yDoyiJi oign iit^i s lyn'^K tjsjjtrnyn n lyanyi v^ 
nyooayti:? lyi — • lyp'^ys pK lyasDt^ t>ik :\aiayDsn n /'nyia"»pD'7i'»p px 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ D^V^^'^'^x lyT Ps Di'^n 

T'K o^T ny wpDi^''P Pi< nyi:i'*P i»& /P'^ija n»s Day*? trD:iy^ ^ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
— pbi$si D^T ,Qi3;ou? nyi ,y'>b'»;DN:s n jt:;D:iy;3 ps^s lay'? yp"»n'»'»K o^i 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ iiy lyi ^''iK iiy"? pn^^K lyiijp 

,Dn2ja pD p'pijQ D^i p"»isyA0'»n8: ly^^a od^a pk o^n ois:n nti;^ p« 
im i:it? ]Du;D3yny:\ di2J syDO ny^**^ oy t^i'^s ,DQii;t2;DDy:ip pa D!5-)Sis:n 
nis:^ lDii:?Diyay:^ DyrK my lyi T'IK n5"t^ 8 Q"'K isa t)»i'?n 

♦1^''^ pK p'»i«n t:'')^ DD'»'?3 Disn i^s"? 8 P-^ wyn oy 

♦pjT Dti;''^ ii'ra pv d^'K "t^t Dynnis n i^i ,t:?D:iyD lyi ti^ luynns 
pj?T ni?;a r-nny;:^^^ pJT nija n^n n^s '15?ii i2J D'>nit)-D'»;D'> pK a^nntz; 
,nD^at:? •T»K 1^5 mn Tiy n ♦♦my pjt nxs pi? '»s pj?T n^a ,De>i:t2;'nyrT 

n^' yms yDyan oiji 

TS /tD^T'^Dni^a y'?8 iu^'»ii22 Diyii my n ♦in -iiNia oynny: nyiy* px 
-yi^i n D'pyDt:; D^Di /iiy n fx OD^a my pJt n'''?i8s tDtr?'»a i^p iy:i^'»p 
tD^^niiyiD''ix pJ?T Dnijtnsa iy D^n -ras^ yoDyi o^t nyp'rya itz^nis ixyi 
:lDynDS^ tot:;'»:i p'»n'>'>H i*»ix p^^m:!: oyn ly:'*^^ isp iiy dd^a tix ^p^r^a 
oD^j^ pa 'pin •'a-'?y n D^n o^ii n*'nn-'?ya T'K 122 nbm n d'>'»:\ 'rnr 

rytysi o«t ♦id^ji f^x -)ytr;iyn-p^'?8 i^i ♦r-'t oy biijT p'p^a ms ^ px 
oy-r tD^nija '^i'? iyi ♦''1'? lonti? D">^Dt2; d^a iix p'pss t^'^i^^r ♦d;sj;\ pa t"'x 
0^1 p'i'^a oy-r d-'ix dp'»'? px '?aayD oyrx t3ij;:\ t)inJ!:n ins iyi px .tna 
nmnp yim nnpK> fx px p^ia yim D-iyaoiy px a'»x i^ny*? px ryty^ 
-Tin n n-'ix ,tyzD^i oDnja px iin •»i "^miD d-'X t^'X px a-^x iss aya px 
py:\ya3« lyns m ,miv^ ^ n«TO:^ a^sivy:^ rx -a^i^ pyp iiji v^ 
nss ia'»'?yA a^jn o^n iyi na ,ya-i»iy:^o'»ix o^in ,yaa'»iiyA o^i ns?n 
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injured, robbed, or deceived receives full restitution and compensa- 
tion. The tribe of Levi, which is to act as intermediary between God 
and his people, is therefore to have no right to own property. 

The earth belongs to those who work it. The spiritual aristocracy, 
unlike the Egyptian upper class, will be unable to despoil the people 
of its property. Nor will any ruler, king, or court be able to enslave 
the populace. 

God is the supreme ruler. No abyss between rich and poor can 
develop because every fiftieth year the land reverts to its original 
owner, every seventh year all granaries are open for the entire people, 
and during the intervening years provision is made for the poor and 
needy. Even if a person's fortunes decline so that he must hire himseli 
out for work, he may serve only six years and on the seventh is agair 
free of servitude. 

All are equal, all are brothers. 

The original inhabitants, who sinned before God, are to be ex 
pelled. Amalek, the worst of these, is to be exterminated. 

One God, one Law, one people, and one land. The stranger it 
also to enjoy liberty and fraternity. Love your neighbor as yoursel 
and love the stranger. Remember that you were once a stranger k 
Egypt. Let there be the same law for all. The stranger is to be ex 
eluded only from the sacrifice of the Paschal Lamb, for he was no 
redeemed from Egypt. 

Thou shalt not steal, kill, covet, avenge, or hate. If your brothe 
becomes impoverished, assist him. If your friend's donkey strays, leai 
it back to him. Be merciful to widows and orphans. '1 am the Go 
of widows and orphans," saith the Lord. 

Earth, yes — but on earth justice, holiness, brotherhood! Th 
curse is to be removed from work. Suffering is to be reduced to 
minimum. Life is to be sanctified and irradiated by love. 

Eden on earth! 

V 

Thus did Moses dream his dream of an earthly paradise for h 
people. 

He never set foot thereon. 

For forty years he led his people in the wilderness, so that th 
servile generation that toiled in Egypt might die out and he coul 
bring a free people into this land. But only in the dim distance coul 
he discern this land that he envisaged in his Utopian dreams. 
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,Dit)3r"'K T'lK t)D5?"i r^'p oijT ii?s tj^n d^a itr^'^nsr pK i?'?^S it:?'»m D'»'»t3tr? 

]ti?'»iix Dan:is^ rv ,r-?T dii?**:! Dyn 03? pK ... m^ t'^K lytr^nyn is^'r 

nt:;y^ px ♦nxsDi nna^'U? /top"? — di^s ny22:i8^ 15?t ^s^^i'^x PK .57^8 nss is^ 
ny torT n^"* DpvT i;s::i ,tD''ipi8S Dynn^j: r_n n;D iiK lyii d'^xd px .•'ny 

r^K .'pyTs;3i p-'X ,D^Di p^'i^ ♦tDpyDy:^o'»iK — n^jDony nyi ,p^»v ♦P'»")t5 
t)'»Mins nyi lis iti^m T^^ tDjrii n^ri^yns lyi px ♦^a^^ p-^K ]ix p'?^s 
0^7 n"*^ n^n px p-'bN; in "^n lan p_n n*''? n^n ♦DSN:t:;iyin2 pS tiK 
I8S Y)^m P'^K 4VTO^ Dns» pK 'ii3D'»n *iy7;DynD 8 ts ^payiy:^ ♦n?ayiQ 
t5tr'»a '?''''D pv nyittyis lyi ISP D5?T P5* ♦nos tnip nvT nyo-^iK ♦$?'?^ 
♦n^iiy:^ DP'>'?5?3iO'»ix t:u?">:i anx^ ps t'^k ^v ^IV^V^ 

Dpu pv tix ns^y^ toti?**: ,p'»'>D tDtj;^ 4=i''ii to^^i Doyii n iix 
t3yt2;ni^'?nJi:Q tix ♦d''K r^^ 'Ci5?i^ n5?inn pJi D'ns^ii px ♦P-n Dtz;"*: 1^M^ 
px ni:^^'?^? pyp p-^xi^n^niita m pK ♦sig; q''X oy n^s ,'?p'»k 0*7:1^5 pJi 
"S:\s^ px ♦D^:^ d:^^t ,Q'»;3in'> px mi;D^8 p6 d^:\ m pa T^ ♦D'>;air)'» 
w D^:^ p-H T'^x p'^''^i px DnjTTjiTsrriSiBJ tsri ,p''^''^^ tix pjr ido"?^! loiy^aiT 

n^y 1^1 n^ix t)S8U7i5?Tii=i PK t3''V'''?'»''n /D-'V^'tDDynya 'i^i — 115? 

♦tny'? D^T D'^ijiDtr^is;! D^^i:t2;n'''? d'»» px Dp'»^'»%Tni?a 
n*iy w T1X ny"P 8 

5 

ny"t:^ 8 P§ Q^^n DST p'?8S p-n n^s tD^i^ny:\ ntr^ o^n •'its 

♦ ♦ ♦ my ly^ n^'ix 

,tyTy:\ D^"»a iny n tj^n ly 

pi8DU?D"»ix ^8T oy ,syDo px p^^s pJT Dn">Dy:^ iy o^n n^** p''22iys 
ny Dyn p'i'^s '-^'is » ♦Dn22» Drnyri D^n o^n DDy'i'tz^y:^ yti^-^DDy^ip o^n 
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All of his dream was not realized. The part that was realized did 
not long endure. 

Amalek was not exterminated. The seven original Canaanite 
peoples were not all expelled. The chosen people did not live separate 
and apart. 

God was not their sole ruler and the priest did not long function 
solely as intermediary between him and his people. 

All did not obtain a share of the earth. 

There was no end to the wars against the Philistines and the othei 
tribal groups in the land. 

The Hebraic people demanded a king to conduct their wars. Th^^^ 
king brought in his wake a royal court, military heads, civil war, anc 
other social ills: poverty, servility, hunger, distress. 

The boundaries between properties were shifted and the largei 
estates swallowed up the smaller ones. Families were deprived of lane 
and divorced from the soil. The priests became fat and dissolute 
Barterers found their way into the Temple. Holiness was desecrated 
Unity was dissolved. The bond between God and his people wa^ 
broken. Blood and disgrace covered the Palestinian earth. 

Meanwhile, surrounding nations waxed strong by the power o 
the sword and little Palestine became a bloody thoroughfare betweet 
warring armies of foreign nations and, before long, the arena fo 
their battles. The Hebraic people were driven forth, exiled from thei 
earthly paradise. 

VI 

It is not only individuals — ^peoples too cannot live merely fo 
themselves. The whole world must be redeemed. If justice mean 
redemption from suffering and pain, then justice must come to reig 
over the entire world. The prophet replaces the effeminate king an 
the fat priest as the leader of the people's soul. The prophet undei 
takes to preach to the whole world in the name of God and h 
justice. The amulet that was once the God of a family, the God c 
Abraham, and that afterwards rose to the rank of a people's Goc 
evolving from a God merely of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to a Go 
of Israel, now loses his own name, whereby he was distinguishe 
from other Gods of other peoples and other lands. Human lips ai 
forbidden to utter his name, for he has been elevated and enthrone 
as the deity of the universe. Such a deity is in no need of a nam^ 
since he is the only God and his rule extends not alone to a sing 
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land. His law applies not merely to one people. The prophet speaks 
in his name not to a single tribe but to all tribes. If the prophet 
refuses to go to far off Nineveh in order to warn a foreign people 
of impending punishment, if he flees from God in a ship, God's 
wrath pursues him, endangers the ship, causes the prophet to be 
thrown overboard and the fish to swallow him. 

"All who speak in the name of the Lord are chosen," says the 
prophet. Chosen is the Hebraic people for the one purpose of pro- 
claiming God's word to the world. Chosen is Zion so that from there 
the Law shall go forth unto the world. Chosen is Jerusalem so that 
from it shall spread God's word unto the nations. 

If, therefore, the Hebraic people are scattered and dispersed, if 
they suffer in exile, the Divine Presence accompanies them and suffers 
everywhere with them. Canaan is too small for God's children. The 
Hebraic land is to spread through all lands! 

If God is the God of the universe and his people a world people, 
dispersed to all ends, then the Redeemer must come not to one land 
alone but to all lands, the Messiah must come for the entire world. 

Here ends the dream of mere earth, of blessings and curses on 
earth. Here we verge on heaven itself. 

Here begins the greater dream of everlasting life, heavenly para- 
dise, resurrection. 
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EDUCATION 

Our program is education. We want to educate our people. We 
want to transform fools into sages, fanatics into enlightened human 
beings, idlers into useful, decent workers, who live by labor and there- 
by benefit the entire community. 

Our enemies speak of all Jews as parasites, criminals, rascals. Our 
detractors say that the Jewish brain is a rotten weed, the Jewish heart 
is made of flint, the Jewish skin is in a state of decay, and all our limbs 
are crooked and lame. 

Our chauvinists, on the other hand, maintain that Israel is God*s 
only beloved child, that his cradle is faith, his pillow is trust, his swad- 
dling-clothes are parchments from Solomon's Temple. 

We simply say: Jews are human beings just like all others. We 
have our good qualities and we also have our faults. We are not Gods 
and we are not devils, but merely human beings. We hold that human 
beings need education, need to learn unceasingly, need to grow daily 
in wisdom, goodness, and refinement. 

Although we Jews are, by nature, like other peoples, nevertheless 
we do somehow behave differently, because our historic experience 
has made us different. We have had as our schoolmaster — the Galuth, 

We owe a great deal to the Galuth, a great many virtues but also 
a great many defects. In the millennial struggle for survival, especially 
in former ages when all other peoples expended their strength on 
murder, destruction, and oppression, we concentrated our forces on the 
one objective of survival: to hold out, to endure beyond the temporary 
hardships. Every force grows and expands to the point where it comes 
up against a greater force and then it bursts like a bubble. Our force 
will not encounter any force greater than it has already encountered 
in the past. This explains why so many peoples perished, while we 
survive and will continue to live on and on. 

Throughout our exile, our conscience has been clear, our Jewish 
conscience has not been responsible for a single drop of other people's 
blood. If the fanaticism of other groups bespattered with mud our 
flag, we washed it clean with our own blood. 
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But just because we are in Galuth, just because we are eternally 
unhappy guests forced to eat at the tables of other peoples, we aspire 
all the more toward one world, humanity is our holiest ideal, and 
sheer egoism compels us to the purest love of mankind as a whole. 
For, we rightly feel that as long as universal love does not triumph 
over envy, hatred, discord, and war, we shall not prosper. Hence, our 
constant prayer is for peace on earth; our hearts are like a sponge, 
receptive to all the newest humanitarian ideas; and our sympathy goes 
out to all the unfortunate, all the exiled, all the oppressed. We have 
been truly dubbed apostles of mercy. 

Moreover, since nobody wants to care for our interests and we 
ourselves have always had to provide for our needs, since we have 
constantly lived among enemies and were never sure of the morrow, 
and since our means of sustenance were ever scanty, we gradually be- 
came accustomed to worrying, thinking, and saving, we learned to 
keep a clear head, to husband our resources, and to grow on cliffs 
without rain or dew. 

Besides, since we had to battle with our minds, solely with our 
minds, and never with our hands, we have become more spiritualized 
and more delicate ... 

We need education. Education means light and clarity. We want 
to sift our cultural treasures and distinguish between what is ours and 
what is alien to us and, above all, what is good and what is bad. 

It is not our aim to educate the few and to call upon all the 
others to accept them as authorities. We want to educate the entire 
people, men, women, and children. Let each person see, feel, and 
understand. 

Our God is close to everything. Our Torah is no longer in heaven, 
waiting for a Moses to bring it down to earth. Learning must be open 
and easily available to all. 

We want to educate the people. We write Yiddish because we 
have about three million people who understand Yiddish only, but 
we do not regard Yiddish as sacrosanct. 

We do not want to shut ourselves up in a, ghetto voluntarily. 
Assuming the greatest possible emigration, subsidized on the grandest 
scale, several million Jews will still have to continue living among 
other peoples and will still have to engage in business and social rela- 
tions with them. These millions of Jews must be citizens in the lands 
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of their domicile; they must participate in the life of the people in 
whose midst they remain. 

We have strong sympathy with the adherents of the Hebrew 
revival, insofar as they aim to spread a knowledge of Hebrew litera- 
ture and to encourage Hebrew writers, etc. 

We want every Jew to know Hebrew, so that he does not forget 
the Bible. The Bible is the treasure of our faith, of our nationality, 
of our ethics. We must see to it that every Jew has the Bible not only 
on his book-shelf but also in his hand, heart, and mind. We want 
to live on forever, but we cannot foresee what will happen unto all 
eternity. Times change, days and nights alternate. Tomorrow we may 
be facing new and greater tragedies. We shall then need the Bible 
to give us strength and courage. 

It is not enough that our ethics have stood on a higher plane for 
thousands of years. Each one of us must feel and know why and in 
what respect our ethics are superior. It is not enough for us to remain 
Jews because we were born Jews, because we were reared as Jews, 
or because our rabbis and religious leaders tell us that it is good to 
be a Jew. We want everyone to act on the basis of firm convictions 
and not on the basis of hearsay. . . . We want everyone of us to know 
what the lofty ideals, the concept of humanity, the ethical doctrines 
are for which we are sacrificing ourselves. 

Hebrew has an additional value for us: 

An individual is not a free single dot in the universe. He is a 
ringlet in the net which is spread over a certain spot on the earth. 
The net is his generation. A human being is also a ringlet in the 
infinite chain of generations which reaches back to the Patriarch 
Abraham and extends onward to the end of time. 

The Hebrew language, which Jews in all lands understand, is the 
belt which holds together all the ringlets and prevents their falling 
apart. It is the cement which binds together our scattered units. 

The Hebrew language also holds together the ringlets in the chain 
of time. It links us with Moses and the Prophets of old, with the 
creators of the Talmud and with all the great luminaries that once 
shone in our firmament. 

The Hebrew language knits us with the pyramid-builders, with 
the warriors who shed dieir blood in defense of Jerusalem's walls, 
with the martyrs whose last words at the stake were Shma Yisroel. 
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To forget the Hebrew language means to forget the Books of 
Moses, the Prophets, our history. It means to tear ourselves away, 
a solitary branch, from the trunk of Judaism, to rot a while, and 
to disappear. 

We cannot, however, get along solely with Hebrew 

As Jews we must know Hebrew, but as educated people, as living 
active human beings, we must also know the language of the land. 
Hebrew is the tongue of our religion and nationality but we also need 
the tongue of the state we dwell in, the tongue of our general educa- 
tion and of our daily affairs. 

To conduct business in Hebrew and to study the Bible in the 
vernacular are both equally stupid procedures. We must know two 
languages; such is our fate in exile; such is our need as long as we 
are scattered and dispersed among other nations. Why then do we 
need Yiddish as a third language? 

This question is answered by the reality about us. The third lan- 
guage exists. Three million people speak it. If we want to educate 
these three million Jews, we cannot wait until they acquire a thorough 

knowledge of other tongues Whosoever wants to understand the 

Jewish people, whosoever wants to teach them, must be able to read 

and write Yiddish No language is holy per se; no language is 

good or bad in itself. Language is a means whereby human beings 
communicate with each other and whereby the educated influence 
the uneducated. 

It would be better if we could get along with a single language, 
or with two; but we are forced to know all three 

Wherever Providence may place us, wherever in the wide world 
we may have to live and work, education is the basis, the only source 
from which better years can jflow for us. We must, therefore, go to 
the masses of our people. We must educate them. We must enlighten 
them. We must warm the heart of every Jew and put into his hands 
the means to live as a thinking human being. 

Education has no foes save fools. 

Education is our goal, and we ask all truly cultured persons to 
help us educate the masses. 

Don't assume, Jewish intellectuals, that you are doing your duty, 
by working for a greater entity, for so-called humanity-at-large. 
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Humanity-at-large does not yet exist. Cultural groups, distinct 
peoples, differing civilizations are now the actors on the stage of 
the world. 

We do not believe in Volapiik or Esperanto. We too hope for a 
common humanity but we shall never attain to it your way. We shall 
never get to it by destroying individual languages, or by annihilating 
separate peoples, or by extirpating differing civilizations. We want 
rather to enrich languages, national traits, civilizations by additional 
common treasures until there shall evolve out of these various units 
one world-culture, a universal tongue, the larger humanity. 

The future is a crucible in which all metals will melt and a 
Golden Age will emerge. Not the Golden Age of the original Garden 
of Eden, before man ate of the Tree of Knowledge and of which 
Rousseau dreamed, but rather the Golden Age of which Isaiah prophe- 
cied: "And the whole world will be filled with the knowledge of 
God, as the sea is filled with water. Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation nor shall man know war any longer." 

We Jews have not suffered these thousands of years in order now 
to forget our own civilization. We want to and we have to continue 
our way of life, so that we may later unite with the company of 
mankind as equal partners with equal rights and equal shares. 

We have our ideas, our concepts, our peculiar humor, our distinct 
approach to universal problems — help us in our growth! 

In exile we have become congealed, frozen, petrified. Our culture 
needs thawing and revivifying. 

You intellectuals, who have worked hitherto in foreign fields, you 
are to blame if our own acres are overgrown with weeds and thorns. 
There is no lack of hands elsewhere, but we, alas!, are sorely in 
need of hands. You have until now been active under foreign masks 
and hence many a person is unaware of our role in the world of 
science and scholarship. Our people had to become intellectually bank- 
rupt because our intellectuals labored solely for foreign peoples but 
no foreigner labored for us. 

You are flowers that came to bloom too soon on the field of 
humanity. Before the season for flowers of your species arrives, the 
frost will have nipped you, the snow covered you, the wind up- 
rooted you. 

Individuals cannot flow into the ocean of humanity — only 
peoples! 
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Come back to your own people; be for it a pillar of clouds by 
day and a pillar of flame by night; lead it and guide it but do not 
run ahead and do not abandon it in the desert. 

You are lighting a fire beneath the open sky, while your own 
family in your own house is freezing or is suffocating with smoke. 

As long as there is no universal system of education for mankind- 
in-general, then each individual is the product of his specific national 
entity. Though he be removed from his ethnic group as a suckling 
babe, his brain already contains in embryonic dormant form the 
hereditary talents which will afterwards awaken and be developed. 
He will bear the traces of his former origin unto the tenth generation. 

No matter what language you speak, no matter what pearls 
stream from your lips, no matter what ideas you propound, your 
eloquence is Jewish eloquence, your wit is essentially Galut-wk, your 
intellectual acumen is reminiscent of Talmudic sagacity. 

Meyerbeer cannot escape the Kol-Nidre melody. It meanders 
through his music. Heine and Borne are Jews in their every expression, 
in their every jest, and in their earnestness. 

You belong to us. Why not tend our vineyard? 

Humanity is still in its cradle. What you whisper in its ear today, 
it will not remember later on, for it will then be speaking a different 
vocabulary. 

Help to educate your own poor, unhappy people! . . . Don't cast 
them aside! The Jewish people have tremendous vitality, a wealth of 
energy. They are the bearer of a civilization which the world can 
neglect only to its own hurt, of ideas which can greatly enrich man- 
kind. 

The Jewish people are an eternal flower. By day, when the sun 
shines, when the human spirit progresses, this flower revives and 
unfolds its petals. When dark night comes, however, it shuts its petals, 
folds up, and is hardly distinguishable from the common weed. The 
sun, on reappearing, needs a long time to recognize the flower; and 
the flower needs an equally long time to become aware of the shining 
orb. Overnight the flower has become covered with dust and dirt 
and the light rays do not penetrate so easily. 

Help the people to recognize the sun's rays as early as possible! 
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OUR PLATFORM 

The time has come for our intellectuals to realize their responsi- 
bility to our people. Working for one's own hearth and kinsmen does 
not mean abadoning the banner of humanity-at-large. Today every- 
body must plow, sow, and cultivate his own bit of land, although — 
or rather because — ^we hope for a morrow in which there will be a 
common granary for mankind. To this granary all will bring their 
grain, their entire produce, and from this granary each person will 
be fed alike, without regard to his ancestry or the color of his skin . . . 

We believe that the thunderstorms will pass away and the time 
will come when the earth will give us its strength and the heaven its 
warmth and light. We do not want our people to stand aside at 
harvest time and to weep over lost years on the day of rejoicing or 
to beg for alien bread to which will cling the sweat and toil of 
alien peoples. 

We also want to bring a bit of corn and wheat into the common 
granary. We also want to be partners, junior partners, but not 
beggars. 

We want the Jew to feel that he is a human being, participating 
in all conmion human activities, living and striving like a human 
being, and — if insulted, reacting to insults like a human being! 

This is our objective. For this goal we ask help of the genuine 
intellectuals! 
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ADVICE TO THE ESTRANGED 

I 

Times Change 

Two electric balls with opposite charges are suspended not far 
from each other on two separate threads in mid-air. They alternately 
attract and repel each other. 

At one moment they rush towards each other with love and long- 
ing. They want to unite. The next moment they leap away from one 
another in disgust and hate, seeking to put the maximum distance 
between themselves. 

Similar reactions are observable among peoples. 

"There is a time for everything," says Solomon. 

There are alternating periods of attraction, of pushing towards 
each other, and periods of retreat, of mutual repulsion. 

There are alternating historical periods: thesis and antithesis. 

In periods of attraction, general humanitarian feelings develop. 
Hearts spin the golden threads of common human ideals and weave 
the web of common human interests. 

In periods of repulsion each people retreats into itself, seeks soli- 
tude, takes stock of its own spiritual resources, digs into the deepest 
layers of its soul for buried treasures, works on its own internal 
growth, develops its own specific traits, spins and weaves the garment 
of its own intimate national life. 

Thesis and antithesis! What is the synthesis? 

Humanity of the future, consisting of free, independent, and cul- 
turally differentiated peoples. 

This future is remote. The historic process of mutual attraction 
and repulsion will last a long time. The cycles are speeding up but, 
even so, they are still of considerable duration and human life is 
brief, so very brief. 

A human being, whose short life with its short memories is con- 
tained within a single moment of history, regards such a moment 
as eternal. If this period comes to an end during his lifetime and if 
he himself is incapable of changing his modes of thought and his 
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habits of reacting, then this fossilized individual wants to prolong 
the existing historic moment by force. He cannot succeed! Human 
hands are too weak to arrest the wheel of time. Such a person, there- 
fore, sits down, closes his eyes, and refuses to look at the changes 
that, despite his own will, take place all around him. He sits with 
folded hands and dreams the dream of his generation with its obsolete 
thesis. 

This is the position in which you, assimilationists, find yourselves. 
Now it is rumored that you have at last awakened and opened your 
eyes. Now you want to work with us. 

This is our triumph! 

We have been aware for some time that the springtide in the 
relations between peoples is over and gone, and that winter is in the 
air. Evil winds are its harbingers. And so we have hastened home. 

The gusts of winter will soon be in full blast and there is work 
for all hands. Walls must be sealed, the roof repaired, windows in- 
spected, fuel stored, lights held in reserve, and — bread! We have 
been active for some time in our own workshop. 

You remained in the houses of others; you tarried in the halls 
of strangers; you followed in the footsteps of foreigners. 

You found their homes so bright, so rich, and our home so dark, 
so poor. 

You, therefore, lived for them, worked for them, until they hinted 
to you that you were not welcome and that they did not need your help. 
You thereupon dispersed, in the hope that the fewer there were of 
you in one spot, the more likelihood was there of your being tolerated. 

If two of you found yourself in the same place, one got away 
from the other. Two in one spot at one time might be more than the 
others would welcome. If one of you happened to look into a mirror 
and to see his own face there, he jumped aside, he did not recognize 
his own mask, he thought there was another person in his way. 

But even the single individual was felt to be superfluous and no 
knives or forks were set for him at the table of the others. Coughing 
failed to attract their attention. Then you moved to one side, sat down 
in an obscure corner, closed your eyes, dreamed your day-dreams, and 
drowsed off. 

Now you have awakened! 

You want to come back! You want to work with us! 

This is our triumph. But we, the victors, shall not put our foot 
on your necks; we shall not close our doors to you. There is no lack 
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of work for you in our workshop. We shall admit you as one of us, 
but we shall watch you carefully. We shall make sure that you do 
not sow the wrong seed-mixture, that you do not spin and weave 
threads of diverse qualities, that you do not introduce into our midst 
foreign contraband. 

With us this is now a time for spiritual accounting and stock- 
taking, for holy work; and all hands that participate must be clean. 

Times change! Formerly there was jubilation when one of the 
estranged returned to our midst. We pointed to him with pride and 
we held him up for all to see. 

We are no longer so poor! 

If you want to take from us, we shall gladly let you have of our 
own, our warmth, our intimacy. 

If you want to give to us, however, we should like to know what 
you are giving. Is it gold or is it spurious currency? 

Times change! 

II 

HOME-COMING 

Are we correct in assuming that you are coming back because 
of homesickness, because you have become conscious of your duties 
to the people of your origin, because you want to renew your severed 
bonds with your relatives, brothers and sisters, fathers and mothers? 
If you really want to return, then do so in all honesty 

Come, see, hear, learn, study, and, until you have amassed 
knowledge of our ways, maintain silence! . . . 

Don't come back to preach to us the ideas of others and to plant 
in our midst the culture of others. We say, all roads lead to the 
ideal man, but each people has its own specific road. You say, let 
us change roads, let us exchange cultural values? We want to develop 
our own hearth and worship at our altar in our own way. You ask us 
to throw out our own hearths and to borrow the fire of strangers for 
our altar. 

We shall not stop up your loud mouths. But we should like to 
give you the following advice: 

If you compare, do so honestly. If you talk of exchanging, then 
use honest weights and measures and place comparable goods on the 
two sides of the scale. 
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Take equivalents for your comparative evaluation! ... 

If you speak of superstitions, compare our Kaddish and our 
religious provisions for the souls of the dead with the methods in use 
among others. 

Or take our Gehenna, our post-mortem penal institution, v^^ith its 
maximum sentence of twelve months, and compare it with the eternal 
hell that others hold out as a possible prospect. 

Perhaps, you don't like our Prayer-Book? Let us see what is in it. 

"May awe of Thee, O God, come over all Thy works and fear of 
Thee over all that Thou hast created! May all join in unison to do Thy 
will with all their heart!" 

These are the prayers of a Jew. Have you more beautiful prayers 
to offer? 

What does a Jew ask for when he recites his daily prayers? 
Peace, and may there be no shedding of human blood! Justice, and 
may evil pass away like smoke and the rule of wantonness disappear 
from the earth! 

Are your prayers better? 

A Jew waits for Messiah to come and to redeem the world from 
fear and pain, from the cataclysmic conflicts between rich and poor. 
All shall enjoy the earth. This means, in popular imagination, that 
bread and clothes shall grow, ready-made, on trees. 

Do you have more winged ideals? 

Did you ever compare our folksongs with those of others? Or, 
our folktales with those, for example, of the Grimm Brothers? Do you 
jfind among us, as you do find among them, songs and tales of robber- 
heroes, sly deceivers, and seven-league boots? 

You want to compare laws? 

Do compare our Sabbath, our day of rest for all, God and man, 
lord and slave and cattle, with their religious equivalent, their Sunday. 
Do compare our ancient laws on how to treat strangers with the laws 
in force today, in your vaunted twentieth century, among the freest 
and most humanitarian peoples, whom you are holding up as models. 

I have stressed those cultural items which you ask us to discard 
and which we rather select for further development, those corner- 
stones which we put down as a foundation for our cultural sanctuary, 
those sparks which we gather and fan into a brilliant fire. 

Are you serious about an exchange? Will we not be getting the 
poorer bargain? . . . 
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A final bit of advice to all assimilationists: 

If you want to talk to our people, talk w^ith less arrogance! 

Respect for an ancient people, yes, respect for the most ancient 
of peoples! No less than others was this people able to conquer and 
govern a land and defend it to the last drop of blood against the 
heroic armies of world-powers. Yes, it could do so better and more 
gloriously than all of them. And even afterwards, it produced a long, 
long chain of generations of warriors who continued to battle for holy 
convictions to the last drop of blood. 

Respect for a people whose history is the only tragedy of world- 
wide, heroic proportions, a history of unceasing self-sacrifice and of 
extreme martyrdom for an idea! 

No wonder that you, frivolous worldly individuals, left us: you 
deserted those who preach the joy of living and are forced to endure 
suffering and you escaped to those who preach suffering and live a 
life of joyous abandon 

Like black ravens, you now come and croak to us of our decline, 
but you do not terrify us. 

We heard your kind in Egypt, Persia, Assyria, Babylonia, Greece, 
Rome, and ever since. We are accustomed to such talk. 

Worlds are not built or destroyed by talk like yours. 

Preach what you will. The wind carries sound. But preach with 
respect! 

If you do not want to suflfer with our people, you need not do so. 
If you cannot love our people, it can get along without your love. 
But don't fail to respect it! 

Bow your frivolous heads before the eternal warrior, the eternal 
people! 

Bow your heads deep, deep, to the very ground! 
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ESCAPING JEWISHNESS 



The Danger 

Among the daily problems, conversion of Jews to Christianity 
is again in the forefront of discussion and Jewish public opinion has 
begun to react. 

We are being consoled that conversion is not a mass movement, 
that it is not buttressed by any theory, that it is not being agitated 
by any effective propaganda. 

Jews are not being baptized in hordes. They are finding their way 
to the cross individually and furtively, like thieves in the night. 
Some even continue contributing to Jewish causes in order to distract 
attention from their desertion. Their conversion often remains a deep 
secret until the hour of their death and burial, a secret which at most 
is shared by their families. 

Mr. X or Mr. Y has left us. It is disgraceful, painful! At the 
same time, however, there is the comforting thought: now the rest 
of us have a little more living space; we have one competitor less; 
one more Jew can be admitted to the university or college; there is 
more room to breathe. 

From the Jewish national viewpoint, nevertheless, conversion is 
not to be dismissed so easily. No matter how one looks at it, there is no 
doubt that it is a sign of decadence. 

Danger lies not in the number of the renegades but in the ease 
and frivolousness of these conversions. 

Jewish history before our time knew of forced conversions, mar- 
tyrs who weakened under the severest suffering and the most inhuman 
torture and who saved themselves from death by baptism. 

Jewish history also records conversions which came about as a 
reaction to a false messianic movement, when the last spark of hope 
was extinguished, when the last connecting thread snapped, when 
everything went up in smoke. 

We have also heard of the ordeals of military conscripts and of 
Jews in dark dungeons who were condemned to death on false 
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accusations and who saved themselves from undeserved gallows by 
letting themselves be sprinkled by a bit of holy water. 

We also recall Spinoza, whom our own blind fanaticism expelled 
from our midst, and the poets Heine and Borne, who could not 
spread their wings in the dark narrow ghetto. 

But we are not faced nowadays with such tragic motives. We 
are rather faced with petty pretexts, with Jews who jump across to 
another faith whenever this is the least bit profitable. 

Conversion is no longer tragic or even tensely dramatic. It has 
become a light comedy, a farce! There must be something rotten 
in Denmark! In certain circles, Jewishness has become weakened to 
such an extent that it does not oflfer the slightest bulwark against the 
temptation of baptism. 

Our weakness constitutes our danger. 

It is therefore important to find out why and how our Jewish- 
ness is being weakened and undermined. It is important to face 
directly the question of the flight from Jewishness. 

II 

In Search of Clarity 

Jewishness has been weakened. 

But what is Jewishness? 

"We are Jews!" 

But what does this mean? 

We often say: "We want our children and children's children to 
remain Jewish." 

But what do we have which we can hand down to them? 

What is this so-called Jewish heritage? 

When somebody leaves us, against our will, we say to him: "You 
have become a renegade!" 

But if the question is put: "A renegade from what? What did 
he forswear? Whom did he abandon? What is this Jewishness of 
which he became an apostate?" — there is no answer. Instead 
of clarity, we are treated to several varieties of stammering and differ- 
ent degrees of vagueness. Each stammerer refutes the other and each 
vague reply excludes the other. 

Such a condition is possible because Jewishness is interpreted 
differently by each age, each social class, and even each individual. 
Every interpretation lays claim to be the only true form of Jewishness. 

Some take institutions in which the Jewish spirit is embodied at 
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a certain historic moment in a certain land and substitute these 
institutions for Jewishness as a whole. 

Others take linguistic symbols that vary with time and space, the 
language of the Jewish religion, philosophy, morality, etc., and sub- 
stitute these symbols for the living creative content. 

Still others substitute for the vital, growing organism its shroud, 
which varies with clime and era. 

The eternal is jammed and compressed into a fleeting moment. 

Thus it comes about that people of the same ethnic kinship, who 
happen to live in different places and at different times, fashion their 
Jewishness out of their narrow perspective, out of their brief tran- 
sitory existence. 

Moreover, they often succumb to a mirage; they accept foreign 
forms as their own; they deem their imitation of foreign ways to be 
normal Jewish ways originating in Sinai. 

Was not the Polish clerical gown declared most holy by some? 

Do not others look upon the sacrificing of a rooster during the 
week before Atonement Day as of the essence of Judaism? 

Do not still others regard as worse than apostasy the disbelief 
in spirits and in angels, even though the former is Persian and the 
latter Babylonian in origin? 

It is about time to renounce, once and for all, what is merely 
symbolic, transitory, accidental, and to seek what is eternal, essential, 
fundamental. 

Jewishness is the Jewish way of looking at things. 

More precisely, Jewishness is the universal spirit as it is embodied 
in the Jewish soul. 

Jewishness is that which makes the Jews, in eras of national inde- 
pendence, feel free and enables them to fashion institutions as embodi- 
ment of their national creative will. Jewishness is, in such times, joy, 
ecstasy, zestful living. 

Jewishness is that which creates, in troubled eras, institutions for 
defense, for prevention of danger, for protecting itself and its mem- 
bers. Jewishness is, in such times, a call to battle and a challenge to 
heroism. 

Jewishness is that which must, in times of dependence and weak- 
ness, retreat into its shell, conserve its resources, endure in silence, and 
wait for better days. Then Jewishness is hope and pain, messianic 
dreams and other-worldliness. Then it demands real sacrifice. 
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This Jewishness, for which we demand sacrifices, must be clearly 
and precisely defined. 

Formerly people thought that a person was born as a tabula rasa, 
2i blank slate on which life with its stylus made imprints. Today we 
know that the individual participates actively in the learning process, 
that man enters upon the struggle with his environment equipped 
with a certain heritage, with a certain psychic configuration, with a 
certain will-power, with traits that determine his success or failure in 
the struggle for existence. 

What is true of the individual also holds for the nation. 

With what did we enter upon the world arena? What do we 
want? What cultural thread do we weave into the web of the world? 
What is our tone in the universal harmony? What will be lacking, 
if we were lacking? 

What is Jewish and what is non- Jewish? In what way do wc 
differ from others? 

What must we protect? For what must we sacrifice ourselves? 
For what must we battle? 

What does our life stand for and what would our death signify? 

Ill 

The Jewish Way 

Nomadic blood. A wandering clan in the desert. 

Implanted in its blood — honesty and justice. Of these qualities 
does it fashion its God, a God who accompanies it on all its wander- 
ings and is therefore not formed of wood or stone, a God who moves 
and lives. 

A sublime concept of the deity, a free and breath-taking concept 
of a boundless, limitless universe. 

When the desert is left behind and inhabited lands are traversed, 
this clan of wanderers cannot mingle with the peoples settled in those 
lands. There is mutual repulsion. The nomadic clan, therefore, lives 
apart. Finally, it seeks to escape from tensions and pressures by obtain- 
ing a territory of its own. 

It conquers a land. The God of the clan becomes the God of the 
chosen people in the chosen land. The clan ceases its wanderings. 
It establishes in its land a temple for its God. 

It has not the heart to exterminate the native inhabitants. Honesty, 
implanted in its blood, does not permit it to erect a fence against 
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outsiders or to make their life diiBScult. Justice, implanted in its blood, 
does not permit it to attack and to subjugate other peoples. Hence, 
it remains a little people in a separate state — a state of priests, a holy 
people. 

In the course of time it succumbed. 

This people was, however, the creator of its state and not a mere 
product of a state. It was the builder of the temple for its God and 
not a group gathered together haphazardly for common worship at a 
shrine. It was the architect of the social, cultural, and economic forms 
in the land and not the product of a land's melting-pot. Hence, this 
people survives the loss of its independence, its state, its language, 
its temple, and all its cultural and economic forms. It again sets 
out on its wanderings over the face of the globe and its God continues 
to wander with it. 

Its former instinctive apprehending of God and the world now 
becomes a conscious concept of greater clarity. Israel becomes a uni- 
versal people. The God, who does not abandon it and who suffers 
exile along with it, becomes a God of the universe. The lands of the 
diaspora, the entire world, becomes the arena of conflict between the 
one God and the many gods. The one God will triumph! 

The world is not yet free of war and bloodshed, of servitude, 
exploitation, pain, and oppression, since God is still above the world 
and has not yet entered into its essence. 

The time will come, however, the time must come, God will judge 
all peoples and cleanse the world, Messiah will appear. We will bring 
him. We, the weakest of peoples! We, God's martyred people! Im- 
prisoned in diverse economic systems, encased in all kinds of social 
and political structures, suffering under the domination of manifold 
provincial codes of law, differing local patriotisms, foreign arrogance, 
and superior force, enduring all the disabilities of minority-status and 
all the torture imposed upon the weak in a world where might is 
dominant — our people still persists and still remains true to itself. 

It retains the remembrance of its ancient state as a golden memory 
of its youth and it still has as its guiding-star its vision of the messianic 
world-state of the future. Out of past memories and future hopes it 
spins its legends and weaves its symbols. Irradiated by unswerving 
confidence and by holy faith, it never succumbs to despair. When 
surging billows loom ahead, it bows its head to let them pass and then 
it raises its head again up to heaven, to its God. If trouble comes, 
it endures and then forgets easily and quickly. It wants to carry on, 
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to survive its tortures. It wants to experience Messiah or at least 
the travails foreboding his approach. 

Thus does this people live, hope, and keep faith 

Jewish life must burst into blossom again. With the Bible as 
germinating seed and with folk symbols and folk legends as dew and 
rain, the field will sprout again, the people will revive, the Jews will 
rise once more to suffer anew for their truth and will reaffirm their 
faith in ultimate victory. 

The flag of a Jewish renascence must be raised again, the banner 
of Messiah, world- judgment, and world-liberation, the symbol of a 
future free humanity. 

This is the mission of the eternal people, the world-people, a 
mission to be carried through in all phases of Jewish life, by the 
Jewish home, the Jewish school, the Jewish theatre, the Jewish book, 
and everything Jewish. 

IV 
Like Unto the Nations 

Renaissance! — a single word without qualifications as to time 
and space, a mere word, yet it bears the seed from which will sprout 
a world, our Jewish world. 

Renaissance! — a proud and mighty word but not new! It goes 
back to the prophets of old. It embodies the Messianic idea — rebirth! 

Ideas are eternal. They merely change forms in the course of 
evolution. 

Renaissance — this word, in its purest Messianic connotation, has 
not yet come upon the scene. 

After the retreat of clericalism and the collapse of the walls of 
the ghetto, our prison but also our fortress, Jewishness was too de- 
pressed and too weak for an immediate rebirth. It was out of breath 
for a while. 

One diagnostician felt for its pulse and could not find it, or else 
he was slightly deaf and did not hear it, and so he concluded: 

"Jewishness is dying!" 

He felt sorry for it: 

"Once it was so magnificent. It gave God to the world! " 

Then he consoled himself: 

"Jewishness does leave a wealthy heritage behind. Jewishness 
was great and dignified in its day. It has a claim upon the world's 
reverence." 
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Finally, he resigned himself to the inevitable: 

"Nothing can exist forever. Religion (and Jewishness was for him 
nothing more) belongs to the past. Even Christianity, the younger 
and the stronger religion, is on the decline. Let us give Jewishness 
its due; let us sew for it a nice shroud; let us select for it a prominent 
spot in the mythological cemetery. Jehovah was, after all, mightier 
than Jupiter." 

A second diagnostician approached Jewishness with more piety. 
He advised: 

"Don't just bury it. Embalm it! Keep it petriiSed in its present form 
unto all eternity! Let it remain as an historic monument for archeol- 
ogists — an eternal joy for them! " 

This means, in other words, that the Jewish nation has abdicated. 
It has gone from the contemporary stage. What remains of Jewish- 
ness would make a fine tombstone to be put on this nation's grave. 

There are, however, Jews who refuse to abdicate. 

A nation does not die so easily. 

Blood is thicker than water. The national instinct persists. It is 
at times befogged, silenced, deluged by worldly considerations, but 
then it reawakens more vigorous, more vociferous than ever. 

Besides, where can a Jew go? Doors and gates are not wide open 
to receive him. The Gentile stomach is not so large and not so robust 
that it can digest more than a mere handful of select individuals. Rich 
bankers and politicians, famous scientists, singers, and violin-players 
can somehow be ingested and assimilated, but not all Jews. 

If the Jewish masses are left behind, they exercise a magnetic 
attraction, drawing even the elite back into the Jewish orbit and 
preventing any easy escape. 

The individuals who do not accept baptism to ease the path for 
their children and children's children therefore often arrive at the 
following conclusion: 

"We who are within the Jewish fold cannot remain static. We 
too must move on. The stream of life goes forward and will carry us 
along. But not with all our baggage. We have too much baggage. 
It is so bulky and not nice at all. Let us reduce it to a minimum and 
let us make it more tidy-looking." 

So one operation after another is performed. Surgeons cut into 
dead cells and not a drop of blood appears. Not a groan is heard. 
Perhaps there is a moaning of the divine spirit in some ruin or other, 
but nobody pays attention. 
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To tear out page after page from the Prayer-Book is so easy! 
Religious books are really most beautiful — on library shelves! Let 
us clean up the Jewish home and put in a Christmas tree. Then the 
home will look nice. 

What remains of Jewishness belongs in the synagogue and can 
be left in care of the rabbi. But the rabbi must look like a decent 
human being! The pastor's costume is so becoming! The rabbi should 
wear one like it. The synagogue must be modernized. It must be 
renamed the temple. It must be stripped of its poor features, because 
poverty is always disgusting. 

The prayers are therefore emasculated of poetry, sacrificial-ritual, 
and references to Zion as the land of Israel. They are translated from 
the Hebrew into the vernacular. They can no longer shock anyone. 
They are not even called prayers but merely Divine Services. Once 
a year ought to suffice for them. 

It is true that such Divine Services fail to attract. They have lost 
something indefinable which did attract. Well, let organ-music be 
introduced. Perhaps a choir of girls will attract youth to the temple's 
portals. Furthermore, the intimate, heart-warming but rather unelab- 
orate ancient melodies must be changed. They must resound as 
sonorously as in a church. 

Besides, if they cannot resound on the Sabbath, let them peal 
on Sunday. 

As long as something remains! 

Judaism is thus cut to style, whipped into shape, perfumed, but 
still there is no real life. Older people pay lip-service out of a sense 
of reverence but youth keeps aloof. Reform Judaism is bankrupt. 

A new physician appears on the scene. He acknowledges the 
failure of the reforms and prescribes: 

"Don't touch! The soul has departed, the form has remained. 
Hold on to the form! The wine has been drunk or has evaporated. 
The barrel has remained. Hold on to the barrel! Pour in fresh wine! 
Fresh contents are easy to obtain! There is no dearth of wine- 
dealers. The forms change, but what of it? Formerly, Aristotle was 
the acknowledged authority, now it is Herbert Spencer, tomorrow it 
will be somebody else. Just hold on to the barrel. Look about for 
an empty and safe cellar, in which to store the barrel." 

The barrel-idea is also an idea. But ideas have their vogue and 
then they cease to be in vogue. 
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The estranged, who are expelled from Europe or who return to 
us voluntarily because of pity for the poor tortured people or because 
of newly awakened reverence or because of homesickness, they bring 
us the news: 

'*You are a people!" 

Well, we Jews have known this fact for a long time. There is no 
language richer in terms for race and people than the Hebrew. The 
estranged re-discoverers of the Jewish people do not stop at this point, 
however. They add: 

"A people — but nothing more!" 

They did not feel more and they did not see more, while away 
from us. 

''A people and nothing more!" — a dangerous statement requiring 
careful inspection. 

V 
The Difference 

A stranger, looking at our Jewish tradition with foreign eyes or 
at least through foreign spectacles, sees something uncanny. Unable 
to understand it, he calls it abnormal. 

Goethe once said: *'Where a concept is lacking, a word takes 
its place." 

Abnormal may mean above normal as well as below normal. 
Genius and insanity are both abnormal. The atavistic criminal and 
the prophetic revolutionist are both abnormal. 

Since biblical days it has been known that the Jews are not normal: 
*'A people to live alone, a single people in the land, a single chosen 
people in the world." 

The abnormal must be correctly evaluated. And one must be 
absolutely objective in all evaluations, even when it concerns the 
individual himself and his own nation. 

To evaluate means to compare, but not for the purpose of equaliz- 
ing or of fitting into a Procrustean bed, rather for the purpose of 
finding points of difference, diverging characteristics. 

This is the method used by individuals. The higher the individual, 
the more often does he engage in introspection, and the more often 
does he ask himself: why? to what end? 

He does not subordinate himself to any other individual; he does 
not ask anyone else for a justification or an endorsement of his exist- 
ence; he does not base his raison d'etre upon his usefulness to his peers 
or his similarity to others. 
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He engages in introspection because he wants to find himself; 
he wants to purify himself of inferior traits; he wants to cherish and 
develop his own originality; he wants to maintain his uniqueness; 
and he is ready to do battle and to sacrifice his last drop of blood for 
his right to live his own life. 

Such a superior person, seeking to evaluate objectively, applies as 
a measure the summit to which he must strive in accordance with 
his nature, the goal towards which his ego must direct its efforts. 

This summit is his guide; by this goal does he judge himself. 

He is not bankrupt. His past supplies him the material with which 
to know himself. He does not liquidate his life. He does not judge 
and evaluate himself on the basis of his momentary status. His goal 
in the future, his striving toward it, his faith in it, are the justification 
for his present life. 

The same principle holds for peoples. 

If I inquire into my Jewishness, I do so for my own sake. I seek 
its goal in the future on the basis of the material in its creative past. 

The present, with its formalism and its ossification, I leave out 
of account. The present is our decadence, our moment of decline. 

Just as the judge of the individual man is his ideal of the man- 
to-come, so the judge of the individual nation is its ideal of its own 
national future, when its specific stream will flow into the sea of 
common humanity. 

I confront my unique people with its ideal of its national future 
and I ask: Am I of greater value or of lesser value than others? 
I know that I am different. 

My past tells me: Serve no other Gods save the one and only God. 
Erect your temple in the midst of your land, in Jerusalem. 

Thrice yearly shall you come to the temple to show yourself before 
God, to offer up your sacrifice, to thank him, to pray to him, and to 
serve him. 

One people, one land, one temple, one law, one God. 

Unity everywhere, in every breath and atom of the universe. 

No temple and no altar may be erected at any other place and 
no sacrifices may be made elsewhere even to the one God — upon 
penalty of death. 

The temple is, however, to serve all, all. 

The stranger may come and pray. God will listen and accept the 
sacrifice. Whosoever calls in the name of the one God is numbered 
among his children. From Zion the law is to go out to all the peoples. 
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The Jewish national idea — a world-idea. 

Do other peoples have it? 

Do the Germans, French, English, Russians, and other European 
peoples have a national world-ideology, a national world-religion, 
or national world-ideals? 

We do have German philosophy, meaning philosophic books 
written in German for Germans, but not a German philosophic idea 
for world-happiness. 

There are French ideals, but for the French nation only: France 
is to be great, powerful, adored, and to bask in glory. 

There are ideals for England: "I am to be the factory and the 
whole world my market." 

Other nations have similar ideals, every one of the European 
nations. 

They are all so-called Christian nations, but they have neither 
produced Christianity nor have they been united by it. Christianity 
was either imposed upon them by force or they may have accepted it 
voluntarily. It did not spring from their brain. It did not sprout 
from their blood. 

They are peoples who have been subjugated by the church. This 
superimposed religion, Christianity, swims about on the surface and 
does not penetrate into the core of their souls. It has no real relation 
to their daily existence. It is not a social experience. It is merely a 
faith. It is a key to open up a heaven after death and not a key with 
which to force open the portals of this life. It is an affair of the other 
world and does not apply to this earth and to earthly conduct. It is 
a negation of work and progress here and now. 

Christianity is a creed and not an inner urge. It is a denial of this 
world, a severance from reality, an abdication, a means of redemption 
from life and not of salvation in life. 

It is therefore carried aloft, like a cloak covering the surface of 
existence. Below this Christian covering, there dominate Roman law, 
Greek art, European technology. 

To these four streams of culture, a fifth is added: the specific 
nationality, which justifies all crimes against other nationalities in the 
name of patriotism. 

Hence, if a European nation seriously wants to liberate itself, 
it must first get rid of the clerical covering, the international church. 
If such a nation is to progress in this world, it must first renounce 
the superimposed heaven and the superimposed religion. 
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We Jews, on the other hand, a people without territory, without 
a common language, with an urge for culture, yes, even when de- 
prived of culture, we as "a nation — and nothing more" would amount 
to nothing. 

And how easy it is to go away from nothing! 

VI 

Other Ways 

The struggle between us and the others is not academic. It is 
real. 

Only a superficial person can fail to see the connection between 
cultural eras and a world-ideology. 

The world, seen through Jewish eyes, is an organic unity bound 
together by a common force. It is, therefore, a morally responsible 
world. 

The world, seen through heathen eyes, consists of epileptic, acci- 
dental, mysterious, or revealed forces. These forces are not subject 
to a universal will and are therefore without any moral responsibility. 

On the road from heathendom to Judaism, there is much debating 
and generalizing, until mankind conceives of gods and demi-gods, 
with the world as a battleground of conflicting divinities. The strong- 
est of these is Jupiter. He emerges as the victor. Nevertheless, each 
of the other deities retains a voice; each interferes; each in his own 
time and place, in his own temple and on his special day, lays down 
the law and his own moral system. 

The nearer one comes to Judaism, the more does idolatry dis- 
appear outwardly. The divine symbols, carved on wood or cut into 
stone or painted on walls and on canvas, are destroyed and reduced 
to dust. The world, however, continues to be ruled by hundreds of 
legal and moral codes. Not a single national philosophy except the 
Jewish has attained to unity in all aspects of life. 

Not a single other nation submits at heart to the one and only 
God. 

Compared to the Jewish concept of the world, all other philoso- 
phies are provincial, local, for domestic use only, restricted to home 
consumption. 

Our slogan today is, therefore, renaissance! 
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Let me utter my word freely, let me work and create cultural 
values in harmony with my world- view. I, the Jew, gave you so much 
formerly, let me give you of myself once more. 

The battle between us is not restricted to any one place. It is 
a long time since we left the cradle of our national life. Willingly 
or unwillingly, we became a world-people. The conflict does not 
hence rage within any one boundary but is worldwide in scope. 

We do not wage war against this people or that or against a 
coalition of several peoples. We face each other as Jews and Gentiles, 
Jewish will and Gentile will. 

Jews, monotheistic by religion and monistic in their thinking, 
cannot mingle with others who have not yet attained this level of 
feeling and thinking. Jewishness cannot submit to a less advanced 
form of civilization. It must struggle for the right to create a world- 
culture according to its light. 

Scholars, whose training lies outside of the Jewish orb, come to us 
and offer us gratuitous advice. 

For a long time our mouths were shut and our hands tied. We 
could neither talk nor work. We were advised to go to others and 
to beg crumbs of others. We were told to assimilate. Why set up our 
own workshop? 

If I have my own evaluation of good and evil, they advise me to 
change my standard of values. 

If I fight for my concept of truth, they laugh at my so-called 
mission. 

But the greatest danger to our people now accrues from two 
groups: those who are too rash in promising and those who succumb 
too easily to exaggerated pessimism. 

The former told us: "Your home is open, tomorrow I'll give it 
to you!" And when the morrow came and the home was not opened 
up to us, many fled in despair from our midst, having lost their hope 
for salvation. 

The latter tell us: "What you build in the diaspora is built on 
quicksand and water, the wind carries it away." Hence, many give 
up building and turn to foreign cultures and foreign values. When 
the foreign nationality insists that, as condition of admittance, you 
acknowledge that the Messiah and Redeemer has already come, you 
ponder: "Perhaps it would be wiser to abdicate." 
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VII 
Conclusion 

Now, I am not advocating that we shut ourselves up in a spiritual 
ghetto. On the contrary, we should get out of such a ghetto. But 
we should get out as Jews, with our own spiritual treasures. We 
should interchange, give and take, but not beg. 

Ghetto is impotence. Cultural cross-fertilization is the only pos- 
sibility for human development. Humanity must be the synthesis, the 
sum, the quintessence of all national cultural forms and philosophies. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

This volume is addressed to the general reader rather 
than to the specialist in literary and cultural history. 
The editor has, therefore, not included bibliographical 
references and critical apparatus, easily accessible to 
Peretz scholars in the research publications of the 
Yiddish Scientific Institute — ^Yivo and elsewhere. 

For the same reason, the English transcription of 
Yiddish names and technical terms follows accepted 
usage and not Yivo's strictly scientific standards. For 
example: Yitschok, havdalla, Beele, instead of havdole, 
Yitskhokf Beyle. 
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